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The Desert Hawk 


A COMPLETE NOVEL—AN AUTHENTIC STORY OF THE REAL 
WEST WHEN CATTLE BARONS FLASHED SIX-GUNS 
AGAINST THE ENCROACHING FLOCKS OF THOSE 
UNDAUNTED SHEPHERDS, THE BASQUES 


By Harry Sinclair Drago 


Author of “ Smoke of the .45,” “‘The Snow Patrol,” etc. 


HE day was unusually warm for early 

I May in Nevada. In the deep ravines 

patches of snow still lingered, al- 

though the hillsides were already beginning 
to lose their mantle of green. 

The wind that rustled the leaves of the 

tall poplars in the Lazy K ranch yard was 


as invigorating as wine. The air was so 
clear that the little bunches of cattle graz- 
ing contentedly on the steep slopes of 
Mount Misery were plainly discernible. 
Not a cloud flecked the deep blue of the 
heavens, but at a great height an enormous 
hawk sailed lazily against the wind, its 
wings flattened out like ironing boards. 
The uncurtained windows of the ranch 
house stood open, and flies droned noisily 
in the whitewashed rooms. From the rear 
of the house came the voice of Chang, the 
Chinese cook, raised in song. He was giv- 
ing his version of a popular American rag- 
time tune of the day, and the effect was 


weird enough to startle the most devout 
disciple of syncopation. 

Save for Chang’s singing, the Lazy K 
appeared to slumber in the noon time 
majesty of the spring day. Suddenly, how- 
ever, a door banged noisily, and a man 
stuck out his head. 

“You goin’ to keep up that caterwaulin’ 
all day?” he scolded angrily. ‘Cut it 
out!” 

There was no answer from the kitchen, 
but the singing stopped abruptly. 

The tall man who had come to the door 
scanned the valley which led up to the 
house. He was about to turn indoors when 
he stopped and raised his hand to shade his 
eyes. A tiny little dust cloud had caught 
his attention. He watched it until certain 
that it was moving toward the Lazy K. 

‘“‘ That ’ll be Bridger, now,” he remarked 
aloud. He pulled out his watch and 
glanced at it impatiently. ‘‘ Certainly took 
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his time!” he muttered, and turned back to 
the room that served him as an office. 

His impatience did not subside as he 
waited. In the five years he had been in 
Humboldt County, Jim Cantrell had won 
the reputation of being perpetually impa- 
tient, short of temper, and a bad man to 
cross. 

Under him the Lazy K had made money, 
although Del Ryan, his partner, and Hum- 
boldt County’s political boss, was generally 
supposed to be oe power behind the 
throne. 

Cantrell was no longer young, but there 
was grace in his movements, and more than 
a hint of strength in his wiry, well-knit 
frame. He was more than six feet tall, and 
perhaps it was his great height that gave 
him the appearance of being overly thin. 
What there was of him was all steel and 
whipcord. 

The men who worked for Cantrell hated 
him, as a rule, but because he was a hard- 


riding, untiring whirlwind in the saddle, 


never asking of a man what he couldn’t 
and wouldn’t do himself, he won the al- 
legiance of some. 

He was rather handsome in a cold, sat- 
urnine way, his eyes black and piercing, 
and features well chiseled. His mouth was 
cruel and forbidding, however, and the wisp 
of black mustache which fringed it did not 
soften it. 

No one looking for a soft berth ever 
thought of applying to Jim Cantrell for a 
job. When he gave an order it had to be 
obeyed instantly, or some one got his 
“time.” Fortunately, few orders were 
necessary. Hank Rude—Uncle Henry to 
the Lazy K crowd—saw to that. He was 
the buffer that kept peace in the family. 

Fully half an hour must pass before the 
approaching rider could arrive. Cantrell 
threw his legs upon his littered desk and 
leaned back in his chair until he was 
stretched out almost horizontally. With a 
cigar in his mouth, and his hat pulled down 
over his eyes, he settled himself to wait. 
The flies annoyed him, and he cursed and 
slapped at them ineffectually. 

The room was almost bare. A map of 
the newly created Santa Rosa National 
Forest flamed on the wall, its white margin 
finger marked and already covered with 
penciled notations. 

The floor was without rugs, and evident- 
ly had not been swept in some time. Two 
rifles reposed in a corner behind the desk. 
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In the opposite corner of the room stood 
a small safe. Some one had dumped an 
old saddle on top of it, and judging by the 
dust which covered it, it had been there a 
long while. 

These objects, the desk, two chairs, and 
a dilapidated calendar, the advertising gift 
of a Winnemucca hardware dealer, com- 
pleted the furnishings of the room. 

Its windows did not command a view of 
the road which led up from the valley. 
When half an hour had passed and the 
visitor had not arrived, Cantrell flung his 
feet to the floor and tramped to the door. 

“Tt’s him, all right!” he exclaimed. 
“You’d think he was goin’ to a funeral the 
way he pokes along.” 

A few minutes later the horseman rode 
into the yard, and on seeing Cantrell, 
waved a pudgy hand at him. “ Gettin’ 
dusty already,” the rider called. His 
clothes were white with it. 

He was a short, stocky man, his face as 
round as a ball. Except for his pink 
cheeks he was as colorless as the dust that 
he brushed from his shoulders and wide 
Stetson. The desert suns of many years 
had bleached his squinting eyes and hair. 

His clothes were faded, too. And yet, 
there was an air of importance about him 
that transcended his shabby appearance. 

“I was goin’ to town to-day,” Cantrell 
remarked reproachfully. ‘“ Thought you’d 
be here earlier than this.” 

“‘T would ’a’ been here sooner if I hadn’t 
heard somethin’ and stopped to investigate 
it. We got somethin’ more important to 
talk about now than whether you want to 
buy some breeders or not.” 

Cantrell shot him a questioning glance. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

Bridger looked around as if to make sure 
that they were alone. Chang had just rang 
the dinner bell, and four lazy K men were 
approaching from the direction of the cor- 
rals. 

“ Let’s go inside,” he said. 
talk this thing over privately.” 

It was impossible to escape the difference 
between the two men as they walked side 
by side to the house. Chris Bridger owned 
the biggest cattle outfit in northern Hum- 
boldt County. His brand, the Diamond 
Dot, was known all over the State. 

He was rich, for his time. He had been 
born on the Humboldt. His father before 
him had run cattle. Chris was the product 
of a school of hard knocks, He was shrewd, 
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taciturn, a good trader, one who never let 
his honesty stand in the way of his own 
best interests, as his present affluence so 
eloquently testified. 

In his day the universal intention had 
been to get it while the getting was good. 
Times had changed now, but old Chris 
Bridger had not changed with them. 

He was slow to anger, a cool thinker as 
a rule, whose logic was always better than 
his eloquence. Cantrell, on the other hand, 
was a firebrand, whose vehemence often 
outweighed his judgment. 

And yet, because Cantrell was aggres- 
sive and a hater as well as a baiter of the 
Basque sheepmen, ranchers like Bridger 
had come to regard him as their leader. 

“Well, what is it?” Cantrell demanded 
as soon as they entered his office. 

Old Chris was not to be hurried. 

“Did you hear that Jenkins had sold 
his place?” he asked after he had dashed 
off the drink that Cantrell offered. 

‘“‘T heard he was aimin’ to sell,” big Jim 
replied. 

“‘ Well, he closed the deal last week.” 

“ That’s all right, ain’t it?” 

“All right, nothin’!” old Chris ex- 
claimed. “ Jenkins always wanted me to 
buy him out. I didn’t want his place. 
Water enough on it, but you can’t git to 
it. All that Emigrant Creek canon be- 
longed to him. As for range, what did he 
have? I knew he would never sell out to 
a Basque without givin’ me first chance. 
So I never worried any about the place. 
I wish to God I’d bought it now!” 

“Why, I thought he was dickerin’ with 
that tenderfoot from back East. What’s 
his name—Thane?” 

“ That’s him, a dodderin’ old fool that 
ain’t got no business in this here country. 
You know what we said, Cantrell, about 
no sheep comin’ north of the creek? Well, 
they’re a comin’, and it ain’t no Basque 
bringin’ ’em, either. Thane has hired his 
herders already; he’s aimin’ to run sheep!” 

Jim Cantrell’s face went white with rage. 

“What, a white man throwin’ in with 
the boskos?” he cried. “ Goin’ to run 
sheep, huh! Oh, no, he ain’t! No man, 
greaser or white, is comin’ north of the 
creek with sheep!” He banged his desk 
violently with his clenched fist. ‘“ He'll 
change his mind or we’ll change it for him.” 

“°Tain’t him we got to fight; it’s his 
daughter.” 

“ What! 


He’s got a woman with him?” 
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“Yep, and she’s the boss, if I know any- 
thin’. She’s a swell looker, Jim.” 

‘““Humph!” was all the answer Cantrell 

made to that. 
_ “Ym afraid she’s goin’ to complicate 
matters considerable,’ Bridger ran on. 
‘“‘ Some of our crowd won’t stand for hand- 
in’ out to her the gravel we’re aimin’ to 
give the Basque gente.” 

‘You leave her to me,” Cantrell said 
menacingly; “ I know how to handle wom- 
en. Did you threaten her?” 

“Well,” old Chris smiled, “I gave her a 
pretty strong hint there’d be trouble if her 
pa stuck to his plans.” 

“What ’d she say?” 

“ Said her pa was an honest, God-fearin’ 
man; that all they wanted was their 
rights.” 

“And I suppose she quoted the law to 
you? Well, let’s grab a bite to eat and 
ride over there this afternoon. I reckon 
we got rights, too, and we ain’t goin’ to be 
talked out of ’em by any one, man or 
woman.” 

“You're right, Jim, but the trouble 
that’s comin’ is goin’ to be bad. There’s 
been killin’ before, and I reckon it ’ll git 
to that this time. It ain’t goin’ to be no 
place for a woman; we got to git her out.” 
“You leave that to me, I tell you! She’ll 
” 

“T don’t know, Jim. I got the idea she’s 
a goin’ to be mighty hard to skeer!” 

Half an hour later they were in the sad-— 
dle and riding east. As they rode away, 
two of Cantrell’s men came to the door of 
the dining room and stared after them. 

“ Going east, Lin, just as you figured,” 
said the older of the two, a freckle-faced, 
red-haired man whose legs were noticeably 
bowed. 

The man referred to as Lin, who was 
not over twenty-five, nodded grimly. He 
was good-looking, with black, curly hair, 
and level, wide-set gray eyes that just now 
were as coid as ice. 

‘Goin’ to throw the fear of God into 
those folks, I suppose,’ he drawled. 
‘“There’s some things I draw the line at, 
Flash. This is one of them. I don’t make 
war on women—sheep or no sheep.” 

“And sheep’s at the bottom of this. I 
guessed as much as soon as I saw Bridger 
ride in,” Flash McCarrol declared as Lin 
and he walked toward the corrals where 
they were breaking horses. “I could ’a’ 
told Cantrell the news yesterday.” 
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Lin Kincaid’s lips straightened. There 
was something reckless and hot-tempered 
about the set of his mouth. “I’m afraid 
she and her father are up against a stacked 
deck,” he said. “They shouldn’t ever 
have come in here.” 

“T agree with you, Lin. 
here.” 

“ And they ought to get a square shake, 
Flash.” 

“ But they won’t, unless some one like 
you and me sorta looks out for em. Come 
on! If we git done in time we'll just 
drift over thataway toward evenin’, just 
accidental like, and see how the land lies.” 

“I was wonderin’ why you shaved this 
mornin’,” Lin grinned. 

“Shaved?” Flash snorted. ‘“ Why, dag- 
gone it, I know a lady when I see one!” 


II 


Back in Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, Aaron Thane once had been regarded 
as a substantial merchant; but as the years 
passed, new competitors with modern ideas 
of trade had come to town. New England 
changed visibly, his business dwindled 
while his expenses increased. 

His predicament was not peculiar to 
himself. It was only that he was of the old 
school—and the day of the new merchant 
had arrived. 

Possibly because she was the most con- 
cerned, no word of the impending disaster 
reached the ears of Frazier Thane, his 
motherless daughter. It was to her utter 
bewilderment, therefore, that he informed 
her that he had sold out and was going 
West. 

She had followed him almost immediate- 
ly. And since coming to Nevada she had 
had no reason to change her mind about 
the folly of the step her father had taken. 

Frazier Thane had expected to put up 
with inconveniences, but in her first siege 
of homesickness she found Nevada crude, 
bleak, and inexorable; distances intermi- 
nable and neighbors nonexistent; ranching 
was but another name for the quickest and 
shortest route to utter poverty. 

When the afternoon sun was splashing 
the rimrocks of Mount Misery with orange 
and vermilion, and the clean mountain 
wind brought to her the pungent, invigor- 
ating fragrance of the young sage, she 
almost forgot to be lonely. But when night 
came, and the coyotes barked in the hills, 
cold shivers ran over her, and she wondered 
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if she should ever feel entirely at home in 
Nevada. 

The stern necessity of making the ranch 
pay became her immediate concern. Since 
one must run either sheep or cattle, that 
decision had to be made immediately. 

The way to a profit with cattle is long, 
arduous, and often uncertain. With sheep 
there is the lure of a double crop, quick 
profits, and smaller investment. 

So quite naturally the Thanes elected to 
go in for sheep. Ad Jenkins had been 
careful not to mention how matters stood 
in regard to hostility from the cattlemen, 
even though old Chris was so sure that Ad 
would never have sold out to a Basque. 

Bridger’s visit that morning had brought 
Frazier the first intimation of trouble, al- 
though her father had learned enough in 
near-by Paradise Valley to give him some 
inkling of what they faced. But it was too 
late to back out now, even if such a 
thought had occurred to Aaron Thane. 

He chose to say nothing to Frazier. It 
had not been difficult for him to hire a 
herder. Indeed, he had found the Basques 
a kind, hospitable people, quite willing to 
do business with him. Accompanied by 
Bonafacio, the Basque boy whom he had 
hired, he had left for the valley that morn- 
ing to bring home the first of his flock. 

Frazier was still wondering over what 
she had learned from Bridger’s brief visit 
when she looked up to see two horsemen 
approaching. She recognized Bridger at 
once. A few minutes later he and Jim 
Cantrell rode up to the house. 

“Yore pa got home yet?” Chris asked 
in the tone of a neighbor just dropping in 
for a minute. 

“No, he has not,” Frazier replied un- 
easily, as she studied Cantrell. 

Bridger introduced them with a word. 
“Too bad he ain’t got back yet,” he went 
on. ‘“ Jim and I rode over to have a little 
talk with him.” 

“* Reckon he’ll be back soon,” Cantrell 
said, and smiled. His glance was one of 
approval. The girl was even prettier than 
Bridger had said, and pretty in a way that 
was new to Cantrell. He tried to beat 
down her eyes, but it was his own that fell. 
“Nice place you got here,” he said for 
want of something to say. 

“Tt will do for the present,” Frazier re- 
plied. 

The sunlight touched her hair, and it 
shone like polished copper. Cantrell’s gaze 
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had returned to her eyes. They fascinated 
him, ina way. There was fire and determi- 
nation in their hazel depths. 

Instinctively he knew that she would not 
be bluffed. But Cantrell was now aware 
that a more personal equation than had to 
do with the sheep business that brought 
him there was running through his mind. 

“Sure looks better than it did when Ad 
Jenkins had the place,” old Chris declared 
honestly. ‘Ad wasn’t no housekeeper at 
all, I guess you know.” 

“T certainly do,” Frazier replied, and 
laughed. 

Jim Cantrell’s pulse quickened as he lis- 
tened. Her laughter was like mountain 
water singing over the bowlders into some 
crystal clear pool. He wished he had come 
alone. 

Big Jim had always prided himself on 
his affairs with women. He believed him- 
self a connoisseur of feminine beauty; but 
the girl before him was of a finer vintage 
than any he had known before. 

He noted her rounded arms and beauti- 
fully turned ankles, her poise and carriage 
and graceful figure, and was more im- 
pressed than ever. The result was that he 
made himself several promises. One was 
that this was not his last visit to the Thane 
ranch. 

He also began to make certain reserva- 
tions and revisions concerning his errand 
of to-day. Chris Bridger was right, you 
couldn’t treat this girl like a bosko. Well, 
it was up to her to say what sort of treat- 
ment she wanted; he would be reasonable 
if she would. With him looking out for 
her, things might not be so bad after all. 

Of course, Cantrell was in quite the same 
position as the boy who wanted to eat his 
cake and have it, too. He stood pat on his 
boast that no sheep were coming north of 
the creek; but how he hoped to enforce 
that edict and at the same time advance his 
own interests with Frazier Thane is a mat- 
ter that only he could have answered. 

Frazier was aware of his close scrutiny. 
Her blood turned cold under it, for the 
light in big Jim’s eyes was too plain to be 
misunderstood. But she stood her ground, 
determined that neither man should carry 
away the idea that they had only a help- 
less girl with whom to deal. 

Bridger waited for Cantrell to broach 
the subject of their visit, but Jim appeared 
in no hurry, and it was Frazier who forced 
the issue. 
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“If you have come to see father about 
anything concerning the ranch,” she said, 
“I believe I can answer for him. It’s about 
the sheep, I presume.” 

Old Chris nodded phlegmatically. What 
else could there be to discuss? 

‘“‘That’s what we wanted to see yore pa 
about,” he replied, and his tone implied 
that they came with an ultimatum. 

“Thought we might get him to change 
his mind,” Cantrell declared. ‘ There 
ain’t likely to be no money in sheep this 
year, nohow.” 

His manner was so conciliatory that 
Bridger shot him a quick, reproving glance. 
Certainly Jim had changed his tune, Chris 
thought, if this was a sample of what was 
to come. 

It was just tactics of this sort that were 
responsible for the whole damnable mess 
they were in right now. Chris was not 
advocating violence this early, but he be- 
lieved a spade should be called a spade. 

“It’s too late now for father to change 
his mind,” Frazier explained patiently. 
“His money is invested in the ranch, and 
it must earn a living for us. I assure you 
our sheep will not trespass on your range.” 

“Tt ain’t that, Miss Thane, that’s worry- 
in’ us,” Chris asserted heatedly. ‘“ For 
fifty years sheepmen have been pushing us 
back. We ain’t goin’ no farther, I can tell 
you! This country north of the creek is 
still cattle country, and that’s the way it’s 
goin’ to stay.” 

“But Mr. Jenkins didn’t tell us we 
couldn’t run sheep.” 

“* What?” 

Bridger and Cantrell uttered the word 
as one man. 

“He was one of your friends,” big Jim 
muttered sarcastically to his companion. 

“‘T’ll make a note of that in case I ever 
meet up with him,” Bridger replied. Lucki- 
ly for Ad Jenkins he was through with Ne- 

vada. “It’s too bad he roped you in that- 
away,” Chris continued to Frazier, “ but 
bein’ sorry don’t help none. I’m goin’ to 
enlighten you on the way matters stand.” 

He sat down on the porch, without wait- 
ing to be invited, and motioned to Cantrell 
to do the same. 

“This thing goes ’way back, and I’m 
goin’ to tell you all of it so as you can see 
we ain’t unreasonable,” Bridger began. “I 
remember when the first Basque caserio 
was built in the valley. I was not much 
more than a boy then. Folks said they 
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wouldn’t let sheep come in. We was here 
first; this country belonged to the people 
who’d fought the Indians for it, we said— 
but these boskos stuck. There was fightin’ 
then; there’s been fightin’ ever since.” 

“But the Basques seem to have pros- 
pered,” Frazier remarked. 

“T should say so,” Chris agreed, and 
snorted. ‘“ Look at Paradise Valley—they 
tun the town. Ain’t they got the best 
ranches along the Little Humboldt and the 
creeks? And yet they’re always complain- 
in’ about bein’ abused. I tell you we’re 
the ones that’s been abused. They’ve 
pushed us back half the length of the 
county since they been here. They talk 
about just wantin’ to be let alone. Huh! 
How you goin’ to do that? D’you ever 
hear of cattle and sheep usin’ the same 
range without trouble comin’ thicker than 
all hell? You could have run cattle for a 
thousand years along the creeks without 
killin’ the grass. What have sheep done 
to it in fifty years? That’s the answer.” 

“You said it!” Cantrell thundered. 
“They’ve just about ruined the valley, 
and now they think they’re goin’ to come 
up into these hills and plateaus because a 
few fools in Washington has seen fit to de- 
clare the best part of this country a na- 
tional forest. Well, take my word for it, 
they’re foolin’ themselves. No piece of pa- 
per is goin’ to bring ’em in here. There’s 
been talk before, and we’ve dropped back. 
There’s no droppin’ back ,this time. This 
is a fight to the finish. If sheep get north 
of Emigrant Creek, the big herds of cattle 
will have to go—and it won’t take long. 
We know that, and we’re organized to git 
our rights.” 

‘“‘ And the time to put our foot down is 
before the first flock gits in,” Chris de- 
clared violently. “There won’t be any 
warnin’s—no empty talk, just action. 
We'll hit, and we’ll hit hard, too! The 
Santa Rosas was a natural barrier. Why 
couldn’t it have been left alone?” 

Frazier could not answer him. No more 
could countless other Nevadans who won- 
dered why the government has seen fit to 
reduce that very barrier. It had appeared 
impregnable, and might well have con- 
tinued the present situation indefinitely. 

Forest reserve? Why, it was incredible! 
The country was almost treeless. Only 
along the creeks could one find any vestige 
of forest. Even there only willows, dwarf 
pine, and birch were to be found. 
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Thousands of acres of the best grazing 
land in the county were included within 
its borders—range that cattleman had 
leased or poached on successfully for years. 
And those leaseholds would not be renewed! 
Permits would be sold to graze stock in the 
reserve, but they would be sold to cattle- 
man and herder alike. That was the cause 
of trouble. 

Frazier could not see any unfairness in 
this. Particularly did she fail to under- 
stand why all this should affect her father 
and herself. Under the constituted au- 
thority of the State they held a legal title 
to the ranch, and both State and nation 
guaranteed them all those other rights of 
freedom from oppression which, until now, 
they had taken as a matter of course. What 
right had these men to say what her father 
could or could not do on his own property? 

“Tm sorry, gentlemen, I may be dense, 
but I cannot understand why you should 
be so concerned over what we do on our 
own ranch,” she said. 

“ You can’t?” Bridger shouted, losing his 
temper rapidly, for he realized that his 
argument had failed to have the desired ef- 
fect. “Well, by God, I'll show you!” 

“‘ Now they ain’t no cause for your fly- 
in’ off like that!” Cantrell exclaimed. This, 
coming from him, left old Chris speechless 
for a moment. He gave his companion a 
withering look, but nodded apologetically 
to Frazier. 

“You just overlook that,”’ Bridger went 
on. “If I git excited it’s because I ent 
somethin’ to git excited about. If you was 
jest aimin’ to run a small band of sheep 
here on yore own place, I don’t suppose 
I'd have any call to go rarin’ off. But I 
know you ain’t got range enough to keep 
a band goin’. Yore pa is aimin’ to apply 
for a reservation permit, same as the bos- 
kos. Now that’s where it hits me. In a 
dry year, and this is goin’ to be one—they 
wasn’t much snow the past winter—they 
ain’t grass enough in the reserve to care for 
the cattle, let alone any sheep. You talk 
about makin’ a livin’! Am I goin’ to sit 
back and see you take my livin’ away from 
me?” 

“ But the reserve belongs to all of us. 
The law says so.” 

“I wouldn’t bank too much on the law,” 
Cantrell muttered. 

“* Now yore talkin’!” Bridger said sharp- 
ly. ‘“ We'll make some laws of our own. 
I reckon a Basque will think twice before 
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he brings his sheep into these hills, permit 
or no permit.” 

“JT am afraid they’ve made up their 
minds to get their rights in the matter,” 
Frazier retorted stoutly. 

“Well, they’ll change their minds, or 
we'll change ’em for ’em. I don’t want to 
be hard on you; yo’re white folks. But 
they ain’t no sheep goin’ on the reserve no 
matter who they belong to! You tell yore 
pa that. There’s goin’ to be hell to pay 
here; it ain’t no place for a lone woman 
like you.” 

Cantrell tried to catch Bridger’s eye to 
warn him to go easy, but Chris had the bit 
in his teeth. 

“‘ There’s ways of persuadin’ people that 
you never heard about back East. I’ve 
been through these things before, and 1 
know. When men git excited they ain’t 
no tellin’ what they’ll do. Don’t you wait 
till it’s too late!” 

Bridger got to his feet, and Cantrell did 
likewise. Frazier’s poise had not deserted 
her. Her fighting ancestors had not been 
appalled when the odds were against them. 
The heritage they had bequeathed her be- 
came her armor now. 

“T may be a lone woman, as you so 
quaintly put it, Mr. Bridger,” she said 
proudly, “but you will find I do not 
frighten easily. I thank you for your in- 
terest and advice, but I cannot accept it. 
I do not know what the Basques intend 
doing, but I assure you we will not be run 
out. We have no intention of invading 
your rights. If you invade ours, we shall 
fight to the best of our ability.” 

“You may change yore mind,” Chris 
asserted as he got into his saddle. “At 
least you’ve been warned.” 

Cantrell rode up close to the porch as 
Bridger started off. ‘“ Maybe I can fix up 
matters,” he murmured. “I'll drop over 
to-morrow.” 

Frazier shook her head. She found him 
not hard to understand. 

“Tm afraid you would be only wasting 
your time, Mr. Cantrell,” she replied. 

“ Don’t let that worry you, Miss Thane,” 
big Jim said, and smiled knowingly. ‘I 
got time to waste where you’re concerned.” 


Itl 


Otp Curis glared at Jim Cantrell when 
the latter caught up with him. He was so 
angry that the ends of his mustache stood 
as erect as two little horns. 
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Cantrell was in no pleasant mood, either. 

“ What’s eatin’ you?” he snapped be- 
fore Bridger could speak. 

“Tl tell you in a hurry!” Chris thun- 
dered. ‘If that’s your idea of gittin’ these 
people out of here, I’m through with you 
now. Do you think any wishy-washy talk 
like yours is goin’ to make ’em move? Not 
on yore life!” 

“When you get done, I’ll talk,” Cantrell 
countered hotly. ‘‘ Didn’t you tell me we 
couldn’t treat her like a bosko? There’s 
more than one way of skinnin’ a cat.” 

“You don’t fool me, Cantrell! That gal 
knocked you for a twister. It’s yore own 
business if you want to play around with 
her. But that don’t mean the bars is go- 
in’ to be let down because you’re sweet on 
her. Oh, you needn’t talk; I got you right 
away. I thought you was goin’ to cry!” 

“Don’t you ride me too hard, Bridger,” 
Cantrell warned, his face a pasty white. 
“You talk a lot, but you don’t say any- 
thin’. If you want to git through with me, 
go ahead. For twenty-five years you’ve 
been rantin’ around just like you’re doin’ 
now. And what’s it got you? The way 
you was runnin’ things you’d had Basques 
herdin’ sheep on your doorstep by now if 
I hadn’t got busy. I’m the one that’s 
thrown the gaff into ’em, not you! Don’t 
you forget it again. If you’d let me handle 
that girl I’d got somewhere. I ain’t so 
sure I won’t even yet. You leave her to 
me. She'll be reasonable, or I'll know 
why!” 

“Well, you play square with me, Can- 
trell,” Chris grumbled. ‘“ Don’t you make 
her any promises you can’t keep!” 

Cantrell’s rage did not subside, but he 
was shrewd enough to hold his tongue. 


Two miles from the Thane place Cot- 
tonwood Creek cut across the road. Can- 
trell’s line followed this creek all the way 
to the reservation. The opposite bank 
marked the point farthest north that the 
Basques had reached. 

There had been trouble along the creek 
many times. Whether by accident or de- 
sign the Basque boys had often been caught 
with their flocks on the wrong side of the 
stream. 

The sheep had always been put off with 
rifle fire. The Basques found ways in 
which to retaliate, and as a result the creek 
bottom saw little of the Lazy K cattle, 
which was gall and wormwood to Cantrell. 
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To-day, as he and Bridger neared the 
creek, he cocked his ears suddenly and held 
up his hand for Chris to rein up. Both 
men listened together. 

“ What is it?” Bridger demanded a mo- 
ment later as they went on. 

“ Thought I heard sheep baain’.” 

They quickened their horses’ pace. Can- 
trell was the first to top the little rise that 
fell away to the creek bottom on the other 
side. 

“By God!” he swore. ‘“ There they 
are! Look at ’em, bunched out over there 
as though they owned the place!” 

He didn’t wait for Bridger, but raked 
his horse with the spurs and dashed down 
to the creek and crossed it, a shower of 
spray. The day had been an inauspicious 
one for him. His tilt with Bridger still 
rankled in his heart. To find this flock of 
sheep trespassing on his range was the last 
straw. 

He whipped out his six-gun as he rode. 
His mouth had stretched out into a narrow 
slit. His black eyes burned in his blood- 
less face. 

The madness of his approach caused 
the sheep to mill immediately. The bark- 
ing of the dogs added to the din. An old 
ram emerged from the flock and raced 
away across Cantrell’s range. The next 
second the flock was streaming after him. 

Cantrell shouted and swore. He looked 
around for Bridger. Chris was just in back 
of him. 

“Come on!” big Jim shouted. 
’em off!” 

He circled around the sheep and began 
fanning his gun. It was impossible to miss 
at that distance. Every time he pulled the 
trigger a sheep went down. ‘The flock had 
doubled up on itself and now seemed in- 
tent only on getting back to the creek. 

Cantrell reloaded his gun and kept up 
the slaughter. The young Basque herder, 
who had been asleep down the creek, now 
came on the dead run, shouting wildly and 
waving his arms. 

“Valgame Dios!” he cried as he saw 
what had occurred. He recognized Can- 
trell. ‘Stop, sevor!” he shouted. ‘“ Eet 
ees mistak’ they get across the creek. I 
shut my eye for two-three minutes and 
theese happen. I get heem back immedi- 
amente!” 

The boy started across the creek. Can- 
trell waved him back. 

“ You stay where you are!” he ordered. 


“ Head 
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“You set foot on my range and you'll git 
what your sheep got. I’ll git ’em off!” 

“Oh, no, senor!” the boy pleaded as 
Cantrell continued to blaze away with his 
gun. The herder knew he would have to 
answer to his elders for this, and that it 
had occurred through his negligence would 
not lessen his punishment. His sheep were 
trespassing, but they could be put off with- 
out resorting to merciless slaughter. 

Of course they had trespassed many 
times—there was that to be said in Can- 
trell’s favor. There had been warning after 
warning. 

As a Basque, the boy, César, hated Can- 
trell more than he feared him, and had he 
been armed there might have been a dif- 
ferent story to tell. Even unarmed he 
dared to defy the big cowman. Picking 
up a rock, he leaped halfway across the 
narrow creek. 

The madness of the moment had got 
into Bridger’s veins, too. He was watching 
the boy closely, and sensed his intention. 

“Git back thar!” he yelled. 

Cesar did not stop. Cantrell turned to 
find the boy before him, his arm drawn 
back to hurl the rock at him. 

“You would, eh?” Jim mocked. “ Well, 
take that, you damned greaseball, since 
you're askin’ for it!” 

Raising his gun, he shot the boy down 
with as little compunction as he felt in 
killing the sheep. 

César rolled over on his face and lay 
still. Then, with the gun still in his hand, 
Cantrell began to consider the consequences 
of his deed. Bridger had sobered also. 

“ Hell will pop now,” Chris murmured. 
“That boy was an Irosabal—one of old 
Angel’s grandsons!” 

“T know it!” Cantrell snapped, sudden- 
ly desperate. ‘Let ’em make the most of 
it! This is only the beginnin’. If they 
want war they can have it!” 

It was not that he was trying to absolve 
himself in Bridger’s eyes. He was only 
driving home the thought that this cruel 
and wanton blow had been struck in a mu- 
tual cause and not from any personal mo- 
tive. 

Bridger understood him perfectly. 

“ What are you goin’ to do with him?” 
he asked stolidly. 

“Leave him right there! They’ll be 
lookin’ for him by mornin’. I reckon what 
they find will tell its own story. Let’s 
go!” 











Herders had been killed in the past and 
no great effort had ever been made to 
bring the guilty parties to justice, so Can- 
trell was not unduly concerned over what 
he had done. And yet, as they rode off, 
he purposely followed the creek for a half 
mile before striking dry land. Even Bridger 
appreciated the advisability of not leaving 
a trail that could be easily followed. 

The sun was beginning to sink by the 
time they left Cottonwood Creek. Can- 
trell turned toward the north and home; 
Chris continued west to the Diamond Dot 
on Quinn River. 

They had resolved to say nothing; leav- 
ing it to whoever was interested to prove 
who was the guilty party or parties. In- 
stead of striking back to the road, Cantrell 
went on over the hills. A mile from the 
house he encountered Uncle Henry, the 
Lazy K foreman. They rode home to- 
gether. Uncle Henry had routine matters 
to discuss. He found nothing unusual in 
Cantrell’s manner. 

“Been over to see those folks that 
bought out Jenkins,” big Jim offered. 
“ Struck across the hills on the way home.” 
This statement, if true, would have made 
him cross Cottonwood Creek two miles 
north of the scene of the slaughter. 

Old Hank had questions to ask about 
the newcomers. Cantrell was glad to keep 
the conversation in that channel. 

“This Thane girl seems to have knocked 
our boys a twister,” Uncle Henry chuckled. 

Cantrell’s brow clouded. 

cc Who?”’ 

“ Well, Flash for one. Kincaid and him 
broke their necks gittin’ through this after- 
noon so as they could go to town. They 
ain’t got no idea of goin’ to town!” 

“Tm glad you mentioned this, Hank. 
You find a little more work for them after 
this. And by the way, with trouble comin’, 
I ain’t wantin’ my men gittin’ thick with 
this Thane girl. That’s an order from now 
on!” 


IV 


Lin Kincaiw and Flash McCarrol had 
been gone some time when Jim Cantrell 
got in. Of course they had no intention 


of visiting Paradise Valley, but since they 
deemed some excuse necessary, they had 
had recourse to this weak one. 

In knighthood days it is possible that 
two young men setting out on a similar er- 
rand would have endeavored to find the 
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shortest possible distance between them- 
selves and their destination, and have 
hewed to that line. 

Such was not Flash McCarrol’s way. 
He moved by indirection in all things. By 
no chance would he have had Frazier 
Thane think that he had set out with the 
deliberate intention of calling on her. To 
follow the road that led from the Lazy K 
past the Thane place and on to town was 
not to be thought of either, for that prom- 
ised only a passing nod of recognition, 
since a rider was either going to town or 
was not. 

The result of all this was that Flash and 
Lin were no sooner out of sight of the ranch 
house than they swung far to the north 
and east, describing a great circle that 
finally brought them back to the Paradise 
road several miles east of the Thane place. 
Now, to all appearances, they were return- 
ing from town, and if, by chance, they 
should meet the object of their reconnois- 
sance they would feel at liberty to tarry 
indefinitely, since one can always go home. 

It so happened that the young lady, who 
was their chief concern that pleasant after- 
noon, was in a most trying predicament at 
the time. Frazier’s uneasiness had grown 
as the afternoon wore on. Her father had 
not returned; but that caused her no fresh 
concern, since he had said he would be 
late, and had even intimated that he might 
find it necessary to spend the night in the 
valley. 

Despite Chris Bridger’s vehement warn- 
ing, she refused to believe that her father 
might be attacked on the way home. And 
yet she decided at last to saddle her mule, 
her only means of travel when ther father 
was using their horse, and ride toward 
town, hoping to meet him this side of the 
reserve. 

She had named the mule Horatius, main- 
ly because the animal had standfast ideas 
of his own which he took the most inoppor- 
tune times to assert. He was a ferocious 
looking beast with a trick of scowling and 
rolling his eyes that was truly disconcert- 
ing. But Horatius had his virtues; he was 
tireless and strong. 

This afternoon he had appeared more 
tractable than usual, and Frazier had cov- 
ered almost the entire distance from the 
ranch to the line of the reserve without 
mishap of any sort. She had seen nothing 
of her father, however. The sun was still 
high, and she resolved to ride on. 
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When she had entered the reserve for 
the distance of about a mile, she came to 
Emigrant Creek. This spot was almost at 
its head, and the creek was wide and shal- 
low. Because it was always fordable, save 
for a few days in early spring, no one had 
ever thought of bridging it. 

Horatius rolled his eyes at sight of the 
water, which was usually a sign that he 
and Frazier were about to disagree. Being 
forewarned, she sought to urge him across 
the creek before he had time fully to make 
up his mind to the contrary. 

Her promptness did gain her a few feet, 
but in the middle of the stream the mule 
caught up with his mental processes and 
decided he was not going across. 

Frazier began by coaxing him, and 
gradually advanced through all the wiles of 
persuasion that she thought Horatius might 
be susceptible to until she ended in sheer 
exasperation. 

She belabored him with her heels, but 
he budged not. So there she sat, marooned 
in midstream, and not knowing whether to 
laugh or cry. 

When forty minutes had passed, and 
Horatius still refused either to retreat or 
advance, the girl could no longer summon 
a smile to her lips. She was about as an- 
noyed a young woman as it would have 
been possible to find in a day’s riding. 

Dull red spots of anger burned in her 
cheeks, and with a determination born of 
desperation, she removed her shoes and 
was about to do the same with her stock- 
ings when Lin and Flash appeared, appar- 
ently out of nowhere. 

Lin took in the situation at a glance and 
laughed. He saw that before them sat the 
lady of whom they were in pursuit. Flash 
gave him a dig in the ribs. 

“You danged fool, what you laughin’ 
about?” he demanded with a fine rage. 
“ Can’t you see she’s in distress?” 

Lin could see nothing but Frazier, try- 
ing desperately now to hide her stockinged 
feet in her stirrups. Under his breath he 
muttered: “ Your brain is addled, Flash, 
but your eyes is sure O. K.!” 

Frazier had overheard Flash’s remark, 
and now that help was at hand, she found 
it possible to smile. She flushed slightly as 
she became aware of the amused interest 
of the lean, bronzed, and altogether hand- 
some man to whom Flash had addressed 
himself. Lin Kincaid smiled, a wistful, 
shy smile that made her catch her breath. 
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She knew she must appear ridiculous 
perched there on the back of Horatius, her 
shoes dangling about her neck by the 
Strings, and her hair streaming in the wind. 
Lin thought her adorable, but Frazier bit 
her lips in embarrassment as she mentally 
criticized herself for not having waited an- 
other five minutes before starting to bare 
her legs. 

Unconsciously she wriggled her toes. 
Her stirrups were not covered. Lin saw 
and laughed, and instantly she knew why. 
Flash glared at his friend. 

“Don’t pay no attention to him, Miss 
Frazier,” he called out. ‘“ He ain’t really 
what you’d call right.” He tapped his 
forehead to add emphasis to his words. He 
was uncoiling his rope. Lin stopped him 
as he started across the creek. 

“Tf you put a rope on that mule he'll 
sit down, like as not,” he drawled pleasant- 
ly. “ Pion will ‘haze him out of there in 
ahurry. You hang on, miss. My horse is 
an old hand at this trick.” 

Lin’s knees sank into Pifon’s glossy 
sides and the horse moved into the creek. 
Horatius rolled his eyes at him as if scent- 
ing trouble. He braced his rear legs no- 
ticeably, and, stretching out his neck, 
swung his gaunt head around farther and 
farther with every step Pifon took until 
his muzzle almost touched the saddle. 

“He’s watchin’ you!” Flash called. 
“Look out for him!” 

Lin nodded. ‘Now, Pinon, take him! 
Hold fast, miss!” 

Pinon’s nostrils dilated. ‘There was a 
flash of white teeth as his head shot out. 
The next instant his jaws closed over the 
mule’s right hind leg. A wolf hamstrings 
an elk or a deer in exactly the same 
fashion. 

Horatius forgot to kick. He squealed 
wildly instead, and, hunching himself, 
leaped almost to the bank in a single 
bound. 

“You can move, can’t you?” Flash ex- 
claimed dryly, catching the reins from 
Frazier as Lin rode up and helped her out 
of the saddle. 

“Hope you didn’t get shook up too 
much,” Lin apologized. 

“No, I’m quite all right,”’ she replied. 
“A little persuasion does wonders, doesn’t 
it?” 

“ All depends where it’s applied,” Flash 
cut in. “ This is my friend, Lin Kincaid.” 

Frazier nodded graciously. “It is a 
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pleasure to meet any friend of Mr. Mc- 
Carrol,” she declared. 

It was the first time in years that Flash 
had been addressed as mister, and he 
swelled up with new importance, even as 
he wondered where Lin had learned to bow 
so gracefully. In a desperate attempt to 
show Frazier that he was no mean cavalier 
himself, he squared his shoulders and figu- 
ratively closing his eyes for the fatal 
plunge, inquired: 

“Might I assist you with your shoes, 
Miss Thane?” 

Frazier had to bend over quickly so that 
Flash might not catch the merry twinkle 
in her eyes. ‘‘ No, thanks,” she managed 
to say; “‘ I'll be just a second.” 

Lin had less consideration for Mr. Mc- 
Carrol, and he turned on him and shook 
his head pityingly. Flash’s face went from 
brick red to dull crimson. 

“You old fool!” said Lin’s eyes. ‘“ You 
won’t live this down if you grow to be a 
hundred.” 

‘““T suppose you were on your way to 
town?” Lin queried a moment later. 

Frazier explained that she had come this 
far, hoping to meet ‘her father. 


“Tf you go on,” Lin advised, “ you may 
have trouble gettin’ across here on your 


way home. It ’ll be growin’ dark in an- 
other hour.” 

“T think I'll turn back now,” she de- 
cided, ‘“‘ if Horatius is agreeable.” 

“ Horatius?” chuckled Flash. “I claim 
that mule is most appropriately named. 
He was the hombre who wouldn’t let any- 
body cross a crick!” 

“ As long as Pifion is here he won’t give 
you any trouble, ma’am,” Lin declared. 
“Try it now.” 

When Frazier was seated, Lin whispered 
to his horse. Pifion snorted. That was 
enough for the mule. 

“You talk to that horse as if he were 
human,” she said as they rode away from 
the creek. 

“ He is just about human,” Lin drawled. 
“ Leastwise he savvys human talk. He was 
runnin’ wild on the range when I put my 
rope over him for the first time. We been 
together a while since then.” 

Modest, unassuming Lin Kincaid filled 
Frazier with a strange agitation. She saw 
that he was just a big, unlettered boy. He 
had been everywhere, it appeared, drifting 
from one job to another, and seldom sav- 
ing a cent. Wherever horses were to be 
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broken he was welcome. Frazier made him 
admit he was rather good at that job. 

Flash insisted that Lin was the best 
bronc peeler in that country. This drew 
a dissenting shake of the head from Kin- 
caid. 

“Mebbe yo’re a miner, then,” Flash 
flung back at him. ‘ He actually did have 
a mine once on Emigrant Creek.” 

“ce Yes?” 

“The only thing the matter with it,” 
Lin explained, ‘“ was that the gold along 
the creek had been nipped by the frost or 
somethin’ that year and didn’t come up.” 

Frazier was enjoying herself immensely. 
Twilight was deepening. Whippoorwills 
were sailing over the graying sage. The 
wind had freshened as usual at evening in 
that country, but the air was not cold. 
Time passed quicker than she realized, and 
before long they came in sight of the ranch. 
She gave them her hand, thanking them 
for rescuing her and for the very pleasant 
ride home. 

“TI hope you will not be strangers,” she 
said with a smile. “It has been a rather 
thrilling day for me. Mr. Bridger and Mr. 
Cantrell called this afternoon.” 

“Did they?” Lin asked, and his voice 
had suddenly deepened. “That don’t 
make me like ’em any better. Crowdin’ 
you a little, I suppose?” 

“Well—they seemed quite disturbed 
over father’s decision to go in for sheep. 
But I hope matters can be adjusted to the 
satisfaction of all.” 

“That’s brave talk, ma’am,” Lin said 
slowly. “You let me know if they ride 
you too hard. You’ve got some friends, 
even if they are on the other side.” 

“Yo’re right, Lin!” Flash exclaimed. 
“We're only workin’ for Cantrell; he ain’t 
got our vote yet.” 

“What? You ride for Mr. Cantrell?” 
Frazier demanded quickly. ‘Oh, but of 
course—the Lazy K. I should have 
known.” 

She found it difficult to hide her disap- 
pointment. They appeared so honest and 
friendly that it was hard to believe they 
had any connection with the sinister owner 
of the Lazy K. It was an unhappy ending 
to the pleasantest hours she had known 
since coming West. 

Lin and Flash turned in their saddles 
and waved good night as they rode away. 
Neither spoke for a time. It was Flash 
who broke the silence. 
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“ Ain’t I stupid?” he growled. ‘“ Why’d 
I have to say anythin’ about who we was 
workin’ for? I’m light as ashes and twice 
as dusty. Why didn’t you kick me, Lin?” 

“No sense walkin’ around things like 
that,” said sober-faced Lin. ‘She was 
sure to know directly.” 


V 


TWILIGHT was gone by the time they 
reached Cottonwood Creek. Pinon was 
halfway across when Lin felt him stiffen. 
Flash’s horse stopped, too, and threw up 
his head with ears erect. 

“ What’s up?” Lin asked. 

“ Bobcat or coyote, like as not,” Flash 
replied, peering into the darkness. ‘“ Some- 
thin’ on the ground over there. See it?” 

Lin nodded, and was about to urge Pinon 
ahead when he thought he heard a groan 
off to his right. His hand flashed to his 
gun. Flash saw him go taut. “ What is 


it?” he whispered. 
“ Listen!” 
The sound was repeated. The two men 
looked at each other. 
“‘Humph!” Flash muttered. 


“Tt canie 
from the other side of the creek.” 

“Who is it?” Lin called out. 

There was no answer. ‘They listened 
again, and once more the night wind 
brought to their ears the low groaning of 
some one evidently in great pain. 

“Where are you?” Lin cried. He had 
forced Pifion across the creek. There was 
no answering call. “Light a match, 
Flash!” 

Flash broke off a piece of dry sage and 
set fire to it. The sage flamed brightly as 
he held it aloft. 

“ My God!” he cried as he saw the 
slaughtered sheep. ‘‘ Been trouble here!” 
- Lin swung to the ground, and made a 
flambeau of his own. He had moved down 
the creek only a few yards when he caught 
sight of young César. The boy lay as Can- 
trell and Bridger had left him. 

Flash ran to Lin’s side. Together they 
bent down and turned over the young 
Basque. Their faces went white at what 
they saw. Here was the bloody beginning 
of the fight that both had feared would 
come. 

Flash recognized the boy. “ He’s been 
lyin’ here two or three hours by the look 
of things.” 

“T’m afraid he’s dyin’,” Lin muttered. 
“Get some water, Flash.” 
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César’s eyelids fluttered open as Lin 
bathed his face. His mouth twisted with 
pain. -With his eyes he thanked Lin for 
the drink which Kincaid offered him. Lin 
was a stranger. When he saw Flash, how- 
ever, he recoiled, for he knew McCarrol 
was a Lazy K man. 

“T ain’t goin’ to hurt you!” Flash said 
sharply. “ What you drawin’ away from 
me for?” 

“Wait,” said Lin. “I think I under- 
stand. Can’t you put two and two to- 
gether?” 

Flash drew 
“ Oh-h-h!” he muttered. 
Cantrell!” 

Lin did not answer, but asked the boy 
what had happened. 

César shook his head, afraid of further 
injury from these men. 

“Why didn’t you stay where you be- 
longed?” Flash scolded, more to hide his 
instant concern for the boy than for any 
other reason. ‘“ You been warned and put 
off and God knows what—but you wouldn’t 
learn.” 

“You don’t have to be afraid; we ain’t 
goin’ to hurt you,” Lin remarked. “ How 
long you been here?” 

“Long time,” the boy murmured. His 
voice was very faint. 

“ Well, you tell us just what happened,” 
Lin pursued, trying to make him more com- 
fortable. “ You got caught over here with 
your sheep; did you refuse to get out?” 

“My sheep got across while I fall 
asleep,” whispered César. “ First I know 
ees when I hear gun shoot.” 

Gradually Lin got out of him a detailed 
story of what had occurred. 

“Youre certain it was Cantrell that 
shot you, eh?” Lin asked a second time. 

“Tt was Cantrell, senor,” Cesar an- 
swered. ‘“ Tell my grandfather!” 

“There’ll be trouble enough without 
that,” Flash growled. Lin called him 
aside. 

“What are we goin’ to do with him?” 
he asked. “I reckon he won’t live long, 
but we can’t leave him here. I’ve band- 
aged him up the best I know how.” 

“ Can we take him to the valley?” 

“He'd never reach there alive. If he’s 
going to have a chance we’d better try the 
Thane place. Maybe she’ll be able to do 
somethin’ for him.” 

“T reckon she’s game enough to try.” 

Lin got into his saddle. ‘“ You hand 


in his breath sharply. 
“So that’s it— 
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him up to me, Flash. Soon as we get goin’, 
you ride ahead and tell her.” 

Flash was careful, but the boy groaned 
heartbreakingly as the red-haired man lift- 
ed him up. Lin rode slowly, holding him 
in his arms. César’s pulse became fainter 
and fainter until Lin was uncertain whether 
he lived or not. 

Frazier and Flash were waiting for him 
when he rode into the yard. 

“ Better take him into the kitchen, I 
guess,” Flash said. 

“This is terrible!” Frazier exclaimed. 
“Ts he still alive?” 

“T ain’t certain.” 

Flash carried César into the kitchen and 
placed him on the floor. He shook his head 
as he got to his feet. 

“T’m afraid he’s gone,” he muttered. 

“ He’s a mere boy!” Frazier cried, her 
eyes misty. 

Lin made a hurried examination. “ Yes, 
he’s dead all right,” he murmured. He 
asked Frazier to get something to cover the 
body. 

“What ’d you tell her?” Lin asked 
Flash after the girl left the room. 

“Not much. Just that we had found 


him, and that some of his sheep had been 
killed.” 
Lin nodded. “ Better not say too much.” 


Frazier came back presently. Lin 
glanced at her. She was crying softly. 
“It’s pretty bad,” he said, “ but I reckon 
it had to come.” 

Frazier whirled on him. 

“Why do you take it for granted that 
this boy had to be killed?” she demanded 
hotly. ‘I don’t know what you call it, 
but it’s nothing less than murder to me.” 

Her eyes were cold and challenging as 
they met Lin’s. He felt the rebuke, even 
the accusation, they carried, for in Frazier’s 
mind there had been born the awful sus- 
picion that Lin and Flash knew more than 
they were telling. 

“When you know this country better, 
and get a proper idea of the fight that is 
goin’ on for it, I reckon you won’t have to 
ask,” Lin explained. ‘“ I only hope nothin’ 
like this happens to you folks.” 

Frazier winced at the thought, but her 
courage did not desert her. ‘I think there 
is little likelihood of that. We are not 
Basques, to suffer in silence and retaliate 
when the opportunity comes. Is it possible 
no effort will be made to bring to justice 
the man or men who have killed this boy?” 
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“Y’m afraid there won’t be much done 
about it,” Lin declared miserably. “ It 
has happened before.” 

“That is why it continues to happen. 
Certainly you and Mr. McCarrol have 
some idea of who committed this crime.” 

Flash tried to exchange a furtive glance 
with Lin. Frazier caught him, and despite 
her better judgment, she became more sus- 
picious than ever. 

“ It ain’t usually healthy to express opin- 
ions in such matters,” Lin said evasively. 

He was being true to the code of the 
range, and the only life he had ever known. 
If Cantrell were turned over to the law by 
some one else, he would not raise a hand to 
save him. He drew his wages from big 
Jim, and, although that made a certain 
sense of loyalty obligatory, he was in most 
things a free agent. But he could not be- 
tray his employer. 

“But you do know,” Frazier drove on 
persistently. ‘“ Both of you know! You 
must have found some clew. This boy was 
harmless. He had come here several times. 
In fact it was he who suggested that father 
see his grandfather about a herder. His 
brother, Bonafacio, has been with him right 
along. Why, it was only about noon to- 
day that Bonafacio passed here. I was out- 
side at the time. He said he was going 
home. You must have passed him coming 
up from Paradise. What time did you 
leave town?” 

Flash twirled his hat uneasily. Why had 
he used that lie to her? Lin was hardly 
less worried. He seemed to divine what 
was coming. “ Ma’am,” he said, stung to 
frankness, ‘“‘ we hadn’t been to town as we 
said.” 

Frazier’s heart sank. Was it possible 
that they were the guilty ones? 

“ But you are dressed for town. Why 
did you say you were returning from the 
valley?” 

That could not be answered either. Flash 
shuffled his feet and found nothing to say 
for once. Lin’s face was tense and white, 
but not because he had to lie to her. 

No lie that he might invent in answer to 
her question could sound more implausible 
than the truth, coming now. He stared 
deep into the girl’s eyes for several seconds 
before he spoke. 

“ Ma’am,” he began awkwardly, “‘ I hope 
you ain’t thinkin’ we had anythin’ to do 
with this.” 

Flash’s mouth sagged open, and as he 
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glanced from Lin to Frazier and back to 
Lin, his eyes slowly widened. This de- 
duction had quite escaped him. 

“J don’t want to think you had,” Frazier 
answered, her voice breaking. 

“ Don’t think that!” Flash cried. “ It 
does look suspicious, us being the only 
ones near that you knew of, but don’t you 
think anythin’ like that, Miss Frazier. We’d 
hardly have brought him here if we’d been 
mixed up in this.” 

“Unless you were clever enough to fig- 
ure that would be the best way in the world 
to throw suspicion away from you,” said 
a voice from the doorway. 

Lin wheeled on his heels to find himself 
facing a white-haired man of sixty. 

“Father!” Frazier cried. ‘What a 
fright you gave me! How long have you 
been standing there?” 

“Long enough to understand what has 
happened. You seem to be acquainted 
with these men. Will you explain?” 

Frazier did that easily enough. Lin and 
Flash bowed stiffly to old Aaron Thane. 
He recognized the introduction with an al- 
most imperceptible nod. ‘Where did the 
boy die?” he demanded. 

““ Somewhere between Cottonwood Creek 
and here,” said Lin. 

“T don’t suppose you could prove that 
he wasn’t dead before you left the creek?” 

“It ’d be pretty difficult to prove that,” 
Lin admitted. 

““T suppose the coroner will be interested 
in that.” 

“The coroner won’t get very excited 
about this affair,” Flash said. “I reckon 
this boy’s people won’t insist on anythin’ 
like that.” 

“ Well, it’s their right,” Thane declared 
belligerently. 

Lin Kincaid shook his head a little pity- 
ingly. “I wouldn’t get too excited about 
their rights,” he said. ‘“ They haven’t lost 
sight of many of them since they been in 
this country. As for the coroner—he 
knows where to find me any time he wants 
me. That goes for both of us; we haven’t 
anythin’ to hide. The thing to do now is 
to decide what we’re goin’ to do with the 
boy. We can’t take him back where we 
found him and leave him to the coyotes, 
and it ain’t fair to you folks to leave him 
here.” 

“There are two Basque boys out in my 
barn now,” Aaron volunteered. ‘“ One of 
them is working for me; the other just 
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helped us home and was going back in the 
morning. If you want to take the respon- 
sibility, I'll loan you my horse and wagon. 
Maybe you could get this boy, Francisco, 
to make the trip.” 

“T don’t mind the responsibility,” Lin 
said. “If the boy won’t go, I will.” 

They placed the body in the wagon be- 
fore consulting the boys. 

““T smell sheep,” Flash muttered under 
his breath as he and Lin walked to the 
barn. Aaron was just ahead of them. 
“‘ There they are, too,” Flash added a mo- 
ment later. ‘ He’s stuck to his word. I 
wonder what Cantrell will say to that.” 

The Basque boys became wildly excited 
when Aaron Thane acquainted them with 
what had occurred. They crossed them- 
selves repeatedly and harangued each 
other frenziedly in their native tongue. 
Francisco was not anxious to make the long 
trip to the valley by night with such a load, 
even though he had known the dead César. 

Loneliness and utter solitude they ac- 
cepted without protest, and although fear- 
less in many ways, they were so much the 
prey of superstition that the dead filled 
them with terror. 

Esteban, Aaron’s herder, was the more 
panic-stricken of the two. His face was a 
ghastly white in the lantern light. 

Thane asked Francisco finally if he 
would go if he permitted Esteban to ac- 
company him. Esteban said yes for his 
friend, without bothering to consult him. 

Lin thought the boy was almost too eager 
to get away. He had hoped they might 
speak in Spanish, which he could follow 
after a fashion. But as usual with the 
Basque at such moments, they raised the 
barrier of their racial language, and, safe 
behind it, argued the matter until Esteban 
said they would go together. 

Just as they were about to drive away, 
Lin Kincaid put his hand on Esteban’s 
shoulder and spoke to him rapidly in Span- 
ish. Aaron did not like it, evidently fear- 
ing that Lin might be trying to intimidate 
the boy. Whatever Kincaid said drew a 
reluctant answer from Esteban. Had the 
conversation continued, Aaron would have 
protested, but with the boy’s answer, Lin 
waved them on their way. 

“T was just warning him,” he explained 
when they had gone, “ that you were count- 
in’ on him to come back. He promised 
he’d come.” 

“You don’t think he would desert me, 
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needing him as I do?” Aaron asked, far 
from mollified over what he felt had been 
a slight to him. 

“ That’s exactly what he was plannin’ 
to do. He promised to return in the morn- 
in’. He won’t come back until he has 
talked to his people. That’s the Basque 
way.” 

Aaron pretended that he was not wor- 
ried. ‘“ He’ll come back all right,” he as- 
serted. 

Lin sensed that they were not wanted. 
Aaron’s ingratitude ruffled his usually calm 
spirit. ‘ Come on, Flash,” he said. 

They rode away without another word. 
Passing the house, both men looked for 
Frazier, but she was not to be seen. 

“T guess she’s pretty much upset,” Flash 
volunteered. 

“T reckon so,” Lin agreed. 

For some reason conversation died as 
they rode along. They had passed the 
creek before Flash asked Lin what he 
thought of Aaron Thane. 

“ He’s gettin’ off to a bad start, worryin’ 
about other people’s rights,” Lin replied 
with unusual bitterness. ‘ He’s got trou- 
bles enough of his own, if he only knew 
it. He ain’t goin’ to make it any easier 
for her.” 

Flash was of the same opinion. 

Although it was late by the time they 
rode into the Lazy K yard, a light still 
burned in Jim Cantrell’s office. He came 
to the door and called as they rode past: 
“That you, Kincaid? You and McCarrol 
come in here a minute before you turn in.” 

It was evident he had been waiting up 
for them. He was in an unpleasant mood. 

“Where you boys been?” he demanded 
without further ado. 

Flash had entered first. “Why, we 
were just out takin’ a little jaunt,” he an- 
swered a bit stiffly, not liking either Can- 
trell’s tone or question. 

“ As a matter of fact, you were over to 
the Thane place, makin’ eyes at the daugh- 
ter, weren’t you, Kincaid?” 

Flash turned his head so he could see 
Lin. He knew Cantrell was treading on 
dangerous ground. The light in Lin’s eyes 
changed, and he became a somber figure. 

“T reckon what I do and where I go 
when my work is finished is pretty near 
my own personal affair,” he drawled, which 
in itself was usually a bad sign with him. 
“ For another thing, sir, I ain’t in the habit 
of makin’ eyes at a lady.” 


Here was a challenge if Cantrell wanted 
to take it up. Flash saw his eyes narrow 
to mere slits. Big Jim understood Kincaid 
perfectly—especially that “sir.” But he 
had no desire to lose a top hand just then. 
Gradually his face relaxed, and he smiled 
contemptuously. 

“ That’s war talk,” said he, “ but I’m go- 
in’ to overlook it, Kincaid. I won’t even in- 
sist that you’d flirt, but I am goin’ to tell 
you that with things driftin’ toward trouble 
every day, I don’t want my men shinin’ ”— 
he paused to change that word—‘ I don’t 
want my men sympathizin’ with any sheep- 
herder’s family. It ain’t goin’ to be pos- 
sible for any one to straddle the fence in 
what’s comin’.” 

He walked around to his desk and lit a 
cigar before sitting down. “That goes for 
you and all— What’s that?” he broke off 
sharply, his eyes dilating strangely as he 
pointed at Lin. 

Flash had stepped aside, and Lin now 
stood facing Cantrell. Kincaid’s shirt was 
soaked with blood. 

“Is that blood?” Cantrell gemanded. 

“T reckon it is,” drawled’ Lin. ‘“ We 
found that herder.” 

“What herder?” 

Lin made no effort to answer. Their 
eyes met, however, and it drew a smothered 
“ Oh!” from Cantrell. 

There was a world of expression in the 
simple exclamation. Cantrell’s manner 
changed. He smoked in silence for a mo- 
ment. 

“What ’d you do with him?” he asked 
at last. 

“Took him over to the Thane place.” 
Lin explained all they had done. “He 
wasn’t dead when we found him,” he added. 

Big Jim placed his cigar on the desk 
with elaborate care and bent over and fixed 
his eyes on Kincaid. “ Did he talk any?” 

“ He talked considerable.” 

“ Oh! ” 

Cantrell was not wasting words now. 
“How much did you tell?” he inquired 
coldly. 

He fidgeted nervously under the quiet 
contempt that crept into Kincaid’s eyes. 

“ Nothin’,” Lin answered. It was no 
compliment to him that Cantrell found the 
question necessary. 

“ That’s right, sit tight. This will either 
bring those fools to their senses or tear 
things wide open.” Cantrell grew affable, 
and almost melted to pure good will. He 
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got out a box of cigars and a bottle. “ Have 
a drink,” he insisted, as he found the 
glasses. 

“No, I ain’t drinkin’,’ Lin drawled. 
Flash was not so abstemious. 

They spoke for a minute about the 
horses that were being broken. Cantrell 
walked to the door with them as they left. 
“ Good night,” he called after them. 

There was no answering sign from Lin. 
Big Jim’s lips curled scornfully. 

“You wonder what’s comin’, don’t you?” 
he muttered threateningly when they were 
gone. “Don’t you git too big, young fel- 
low; you may find yourself on the inside 
lookin’ out before this thing’s over.” 


VI 


Jim CantTRELL knew that news of César’s 
death would spread rapidly in the valley. 
Accordingly he sent his foreman to town 
the following evening to feel the public 
pulse, 

It was after midnight when Uncle Henry 
returned to the Lazy K. His expression 
was so serious that it was hardly necessary 
to ask him what he had learned. 


“They’re takin’ it mighty hard,” he 


said. ‘‘ There was a big crowd in Bena- 
vides’s saloon. They knew I was there, 
and they stepped on me pretty strong. All 
I had to do was ask for trouble and I’d 
had a big order of it.” 

“We've heard ’em talk before,” Cantrell 
declared with more confidence than he actu- 
ally felt. “I’m glad this thing got under 
their skins. Maybe they’ll change their 
minds about applying for permits.” 

Uncle Henry shook his head. “I 
wouldn’t count on it,” he said. ‘“ Irquieaga 
and his crowd of fire-eaters are only waitin’ 
for the funeral to be over; we’ll hear from 
’em for certain, and old Angel Irosabal 
won’t stop ’em. There’s been a regular 
procession over to Angel’s caserio to-day. 
He’s counselin’ ’em to go slow.” 

“There you are!” Cantrell exclaimed. 
“He knows where he heads in at. There 
ain’t any fight in him.” 

“That isn’t what the record says,” Hank 
declared flatly. ‘ He’s brought his people 
a long ways since they been here. Don’t 
you make any mistake about him not bein’ 
able to fight.” 

“You seem to think pretty well of him,” 
Cantrell snapped. 

Uncle Henry was unruffled by Cantrell’s 
tone. “I don’t underestimate him,” he 
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said. ‘“ He’s had a lot of trouble, and I 
never saw him come out of it with his head 
hangin’. He’s old, but he ain’t simple yet. 
But there’s some of the Basques feel like 
you do about him—Ramon Irquieaga and 
his crowd, for instance. That’s the best 
reason I know of for believin’ that this 
thing ain’t goin’ to end in talk. If old 
Angel don’t act, Irquieaga will; he’s just 
dyin’ to show his people that he ought to 
be their leader.” 

Cantrell knew Irquieaga—a burly man 
of forty, who had first attracted attention 
to himself by his wrestling. He had been 
a thorn in Angel Irosabal’s side for years, 
their quarrel having begun over the adjudi- 
cation of water rights on Martin’s Creek 
in the Basques’ first great struggle to make 
the State recognize their claims. Irquieaga 
always contended that their leader had 
failed them in agreeing to compromise the 
matter, taking half a loaf when he might 
have had a whole one. 

“‘Irquieaga can have all the trouble he 
wants,” Cantrell said evilly. ‘‘ He don’t 
worry me a bit.” 

‘“‘ Just the same I’m goin’ to get ready 
for him,” Uncle Henry declared. ‘“ Unless 
I’m an old fool we can expect him one of 
these nights.” 

Chris Bridger arrived at the Lazy K 
early in the afternoon of the following day. 
Cantrell had sent for him. ‘“ What do you 
hear?” was Chris’s first question. 

“They’re turned inside out, according 
to Hank,” Jim replied. ‘ The funeral is 
this afternoon. I’m goin’ to send somebody 
down to have a look.” 

“It’s invitin’ trouble. Adams and 
Wheeler were over to see me early this 
mornin’, They’re worried about this. 
Wheeler said it wasn’t the right way to 
handle things.” 

“How’d he handle them?” Cantrell 
thundered. ‘They don’t know what’s 
what, do they?” This question was ac- 
companied by a knowing wink. 

“ Do you think I’m crazy?” Bridger de- 
manded, his face purpling. 

“Well, two of my men know,” Cantrell 
admitted with an eye on the door. “ Kin- 
caid and McCarrol got the whole affair be- 
fore that damned bosko kicked out.” 

Although the papers on Cantrell’s desk 
rustled in the breeze that had been blow- 
ing all day, Bridger suddenly found the 
day warm. He mopped his round, red face 
for a moment. 
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“My God!” he muttered, more to him- 
self than Cantrell, and then repeated it. 
“What you goin’ to do?” he asked, hitch- 
ing his chair nearer Cantrell’s. 

“‘ Nothin’,” big Jim answered; “ not for 
the present, I mean. In a pinch I could 
handle McCarrol. I don’t know about 
Kincaid; he’s got a ramrod up his back 
right now.” 

“ Why?” 

“Oh, he’s got his eye on that Thane girl. 
I told him to keep away, and he didn’t like 
it a bit.” 

Old Chris whistled. ‘“ Say!” he warned. 
“ This is serious. He ain’t the kind to take 
backwash from any one, not even his boss. 
He’s a hair trigger model, I’m tellin’ you! 
I knew him before he showed up in this 
country. He’s got nerve; make no mistake 
about that. He ain’t afraid of nothin’. He 
had the reputation of bein’ a wild cat in a 
fight over where he came from. Don’t you 
try to run any whizzer on him, Jim. He 
won’t bluff worth a cent. If you make a 


move, be prepared to go through with it. 
I’d like it better if he was out of this.” 
“But I’m not ready to admit it’s goin’ 


to amount to anythin’. If it does, and he 
starts to kick over the traces, I reckon I'll 
know what to do. I was over to the Thane 
place again. Seems they kinda got the idea 
McCarrol and Kincaid might have had a 
hand in bumpin’ off that kid.” 

This was interesting, and Bridger insist- 
ed on the details. 

“Td remember that,” he said, stressing 
his words solemnly. ‘ You may have to 
git rid of ’em in a hurry.” 

“You ain’t tellin’ me nothin’,” Cantrell 
protested. ‘I may be able to make some- 
thin’ of that little lie of theirs. Come to 
think of it, I’ll ask them to look things over 
this afternoon.” 

“T wouldn’t! They’re almost certain to 
git in a jam, especially if there’s any sus- 
picion that they had a hand in the trouble!” 

“T don’t care if they do,” Cantrell blus- 
tered. 

“But don’t you understand that if they 
are bein’ suspected that it ‘ll look mighty 
queer, them bein’ in town to-day. It won’t 
be any secret why they are there. If there’s 
trouble, they may talk.” 

Cantrell would not be turned from his 
avowed intention. ‘If there’s trouble it 
will be of their own pickin’. As for talkin’ 
—I’ll take a chance that they won’t; you 
can’t always play it safe.” 
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Later on in the afternoon he made his 
wishes known to Flash. McCarrol found 
Lin and enlightened him. Kincaid tossed 
away his cigarette. ‘I didn’t hire out to 
do Cantrell’s spyin’,” he drawled. “ He'll 
have to get some one else.” 

“Now don’t fly off the handle that- 
away,” Flash remonstrated. “That was 
my first hunch, too, but after thinkin’ it 
over, I’m willin’ to go. Miss Thane’s old 
man went out of his way to let us know he 
didn’t believe our story. If other folks has 
got the same idea, it wouldn’t help us none 
to have it said that we refused to go to 
town to-day. I’d like to know just what 
the Basque gente is thinkin’, anyway.” 

This argument swayed Lin, and they left 
a little after four o’clock. The Thane place 
appeared to be deserted as they passed. 

“‘ Gone to the funeral, like as not,” Flash 
hazarded. 

Lin nodded. “I was hopin’ they, 
wouldn’t see the need of doin’ that,” he 
said. 

There were stretches of the road which 
led down from Hinkey Summit which com- 
manded an unobstructed view of the val- 
ley below. Flash pointed out the proces- 
sion leaving the cemetery. 

“Certainly gave the kid a great turn- 
out,” he muttered. “The town will be 
full up when we get there. It ll be like 
walkin’ on eggs to keep out of trouble.” 

Neither was armed. Both believed this 
slightly insured their safety. 

Near the base of the Summit they saw 
a rig approaching. They were within a 
few yards of it, however, before they recog- 
nized its occupants. It was Frazier Thane 
and her father. 

Lin and Flash drew up at the side of the 
road and doffed their Stetsons. Old Aaron 
nodded his head about a quarter of an inch 
in answer to their greeting. Frazier smiled 
sadly. She had been crying. 

“The temperature sure tock an awful 
drop around here,” Flash said savagely as 
they rode on. 

“Tt’s got cool, to say the least,” Lin 
agreed. 

On arriving in town they went to the 
post office, not because they expected any 
mail, but because it was something every 
one did. The main street of Paradise Val- 
ley was only a block long. It was crowded 
with teams and rigs of one sort and another 
to-day. 

They left their horses in front of the 
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hotel, which was next door to Benavides’s 
bar, a Basque stronghold. They had an 
old friend at the hotel in the person of 
Curly, the bartender. “ Get out of town 
if you’ve got any sense!” that worthy 
warned them at once. 

“ But we’re peaceable men,” Flash said 

with a grin. 
_ “Well, this ain’t no place for peaceable 
men,” Curly insisted. ‘“ Some folks don’t 
hesitate to say that you and Lin had a 
hand in this affair.” 

“T’d like to hear some one say it,” Lin 
announced quietly. 

Curly was a mine of information. 

“You must know the man who bought 
out Jenkins—Thane is his name?” he 
asked. 

Lin and Flash nodded. 

“ Well, he’s been down here fluttering 
around,” Curly went on. “ Seems he thinks 
the Basques’ fight is his. He’s been tellin’ 
them they ought to have the coroner. They 
got him up here before the funeral. He’s 
stallin’, of course, but there may be an in- 
vestigation yet.” 

“Let her come,” Lin exclaimed. 


When they were ready to leave, Curly 


leaned over the bar. ‘“ You better let me 
loan you a gun,” he whispered. 

“ Not a chance,” Lin declared emphati- 
cally. 

“ Yo’re the doctor. But say, don’t crowd 
Irquieaga; he’s out to make something of 
this little affair.” 

When they were outside again, Flash 
asked Lin about the big Basque. 

“Of course he’s dangerous,” Lin admit- 
ted; “all windbags and cowards are.” 

They hadn’t taken five steps before their 
presence in town was noted. They were 
suffered to pass in silence, but in more than 
one pair of eyes they felt the hatred and 
contempt that for the present no one dared 
to voice. 

A dozen young Basques lounged in front 
of Benavides’s place. 

“Come on, we’re goin’ in here,” Lin 
drawled. “I’m right interested now in 
hearin’ the talk.” 

As they passed through the swinging 
doors one of the group ran across the street 
and disappeared in back of Ugarde’s gen- 
eral store. 

The saloon was packed. A number of 
men sat at the tables in the rear. A dozen 
or more were lined up along the bar. They 
had been talking loudly, and although the 
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entrance of Lin and Flash hushed their 
voices in the very middle of words, the ex- 
cited conversation of the previous minute 
could not be erased instantly, and it still 
reverberated in the smoky atmosphere of 
the long room. 

Dead silence followed as Lin and Flash 
tried to find a place at the bar. No one 
moved aside to accommodate them. They 
found a place at last near the door. Bena- 
vides and One-eyed Manuel, the Mexican, 
who had been tending bar for him for fif- 
teen years, were not engaged at the mo- 
ment, but neither made the least move to 
learn their wants. 

Save for these two, every eye in the 
place was on them. Lin took out a silver 
dollar and dropped it upon the bar. “ Well, 
Joe,” he said easily, “do we get a drink, 
or do we wait on ourselves?” 

Benavides turned involuntarily and en- 
countered Lin’s gray eyes. He would have 
loved to refuse to serve them, but some- 
thing in those deep gray depths gripped 
him, and he set out two glasses and a 
bottle. 

Lin watched the crowd’s changing ex- 
pression in the large mirror which rested 
upon the back bar. The dark, scowling 
faces which it reflected became mirrors 
themselves in turn in which he saw chagrin 
and disgust chased away by rage and 
hatred. 

It soon became apparent to Lin and 
Flash that the crowd’s interest had become 
divided between them and the door. 

“They’ve sent for Irquieaga,” Flash 
muttered under his breath. 

“T hope so,” Lin drawled lazily. His 
tone did not fool Flash. He knew Kin- 
caid was keenly awake to their danger. 

“We'll go out of here fightin’,” Flash 
murmured. 

“Not unless they bring the fight to us. 
You let me handle Ramon.” 

Suddenly the crowd ceased to grumble. 
It stiffened expectantly, and silence de- 
scended like a stroke. Lin did not have to 
look in the mirror to know that Irquieaga 
had arrived. 

The big man, weighing not less than two 
hundred and twenty, ran his eye along the 
bar. A Basque just in back of Lin sur- 
rendered his place to him. Irquieaga ac- 
cepted without a word, and pushed Lin 
out of the way as he stepped up to the 
bar. 

His beefy face was ugly and _ pock- 
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marked, his round little eyes peeping out 
between mounds of flesh. His hands and 
arms were huge and hairy. He faced an op- 
portunity made to his liking, and he came 
determined to turn it to his advantage. 

Flash saw the light in Kincaid’s eyes 
change. That was the only sign Lin gave 
that he was annoyed, but it was enough. 
Experience had taught Flash that it wasn’t 
safe to elbow his friend as the big Basque 
had done. 

The crowd held its breath. A man’s 
reputation often runs before him, and those 
who watched knew there would be a show- 
down here. Over in the corner a man 
shivered as though a cold night wind had 
suddenly touched him. The thing he felt 
was colder than any wind. It was the 
breath of death coming near. 

“ Let’s have a drink!” Irquieaga growled, 
and spreading his arms upon the top of 
the bar, deliberately knocked over Lin’s 
glass. 

Those who expected to see Lin fly into 
a blind rage were disappointed. Irquieaga 
and he were standing almost back to back. 
Lin wheeled and tapped the big man’s arm. 
“ Was that an accident?” he asked without 


ever raising his voice. 
Lin was the taller of the two. Irquieaga 
gazed up at him now with an ugly sneer 


on his lips. “Ill let you decide that, you 
gringo,” he snarled. 

Kincaid did not have to raise his voice 
now to make himself heard. “I didn’t 
think you’d have nerve enough to speak 
to me thataway,” he drawled so slowly 
that each word seemed spaced off by itself. 
“T wasn’t lookin’ for trouble with you.” 

The Basque laughed loudly to impress 
his audience. “ You never wanted any 
trouble with me!” 

“No? You’ve got a pretty short 
memory, haven’t you, Irquieaga? You 
want to think back about five years. I’ve 
got a hazy idea that I had plenty of trouble 
with you one winter about then. I was 
workin’ for the X L outfit over in the 
Owyhee Basin. If my memory ain’t goin’ 
back on me, you and your cousin, Salvator, 
decided to stay in the basin over the win- 
ter. I’ve always believed you got the small- 
pox that winter; that Salvator died, and 
the only reason you didn’t was because an 
unknown party by the name of Kincaid 
took care of you, other folks havin’ urgent 
business elsewhere. You remember any- 
thing about all that?” 
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This was something that Lin had never 
mentioned to Flash. And Irquieaga had 
not expected to face this incident out of 
the past. For the moment he was without 
an idea—a bad predicament for a bully. 

It has been said that if you do a favor 
for a Basque you win the gratitude of all 
his people. That is an overstatement of 
the truth, of course; but it is not so wide 
of the mark. The shuffling of feet and the 
low muttering which followed now was 
proof that the seed Lin had sowed had 
fallen on fertile soil. 

In the saloon at the time were many who 
swore allegiance to the headman, Angel 
Irosabal. They were not opposed to see- 
ing Irquieaga humbled. 

““Why do you come here where you are 
not wanted?” the big man asked, trying to 
turn the conversation to a subject that 
promised more popular support. 

“You haven’t answered me yet, Irqui- 
eaga,” Lin insisted quietly. “ Is my memo- 
ry at fault, or is yours?” 

“‘T remember all right,” he answered 
fiercely. ‘‘ I remember other things, too! 
You are the two who claim you found 
Cesar, eh?” 

The printed words do not carry the in- 
sinuation he managed to put into them. 

Kincaid’s face paled a trifle. Only Flash 
surmised that a seething volcano lay just 
beneath that calm exterior. 

“We don’t claim we found him,” Lin 
explained pointedly. “ Don’t you make 
that mistake again!” 

Things were not going Ramon’s way at 
all. He was angry with himself now. If 
he could only get his big hands and long 
arms around this gringo, matters could be 
settled quickly enough! 

“Why didn’t you leave him where you 
found him?” he made bold to ask in his 
mounting rage. ‘ Since when do you peo- 
ple trouble yourselves over a Basque? How 
did it happen that you were crossing the 
creek that night? No one saw you in town 
that afternoon.” 

It dawned on Lin in a flash that he had 
Aaron Thane to thank for this. The old 
man had talked, and such talk at a time 
like this runs faster than the wind. 

“Now I wait for you to answer,” Irqui- 
eaga thundered. 

Lin had no answer ready. 
was there to make? 

Frazier Thane’s name must not be 
brought into this. 


What answer 
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“ That’s our affair,” he declared desper- 
ately. It was a lame excuse, and sounded 
doubly so, voiced in the charged atmos- 
phere of the crowded saloon. 

Irquieaga’s eyes flamed now. ‘Things 
were going his way at last. 

He backed away from the bar until he 
stood squarely before the swinging doors. 
“You'll answer before you get out of here,” 
he snarled viciously, all hunched of shoul- 
der and showing his teeth like a savage 
dog. “You'll answer now—and we'll an- 
swer to-night!” 

He had not meant to say so much, but 
he had lost his head completely. 

“‘ Get out of the way!” Lin drawled. 

“Make me get out of the way!” 

For answer Lin handed his hat to Flash. 
** Get ready,” he whispered. 

The giant saw him raise his hands to a 
fighting position. He asked for nothing 
better. It was only a feint on Lin’s part, 
for the next instant he dove head first into 
the Basque’s stomach. As Lin butted him 
the breath rushed out of Irquieaga in a 
great rumbling w-h-o-0-s-h! 

He had not been prepared for such tac- 
tics. He flung out his hands to keep him- 
self from falling, but the swinging doors 
gave way with him and he tumbled back- 
ward and slid halfway across the sidewalk 
with a sickening groan. 

“ Quick!” Lin snapped. 

Flash was almost as good as his name. 
They were in their saddles before the crowd 
began to pour out of the saloon. 

“Let’s ride, cowboy!” Lin sang out. 
“We won’t have to bother about coming 
to town for a long while after this.” 


Vil 


At first it seemed they would be pur- 
sued. Two or three young men did take 
after them, but long before Lin and Flash 
reached the road which wound up to the 
top of Hinkey Summit, the pursuing riders 
turned back. 

“T never knew your head was so hard,” 
Flash laughed when they reined in their 
horses. “Curly was right; we shouldn’t 
have gone into Benavides’s place.” 

“Why not? We got the information 
we went after. I reckon it slipped out un- 
consciously.” 

“You mean about to-night? Just talk, 
IT thought.” 

“ Well, we’re warned, if that means any- 
thin’. There seems to be a lot of talk— 
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most of it done by a man who is makin’ a 
terrible mistake.” 

‘“*Meanin’ Miss Frazier’s father?” 

Lin nodded, but did not speak at once. 
Flash waited for him to put his thought in 
words, 

“ Might ain’t right, and I never said it 
was,” Lin declared at last. ‘“ But before 
a man goes to fussin’ around in other folks’ 
affairs and talkin’ about rights, he ought 
to get acquainted with the country and its 
ways. I suppose it does gravel him to 
come out to a wild place like this, where 
every man is on his own, after livin’ back 
East where there’s a policeman on every 
corner and a judge jest waitin’ to impanel 
a jury. He means well enough, but just 
look what he’s done already! If any sense 
is to come out of this fight it’s got to come 
through old Angel, as far as the Basque 
gente is concerned. Inflamin’ the blow- 
hards like Irquieaga will only lead to more 
killin’.” 

“You don’t think they can pin anythin’ 
on us, do you?” 

“ Stranger things than that have been 
done. You can bet your life Bridger and 
Cantrell will trail together. We'll do the 
same. Their word is as good as ours, if 
it ever got to that; but it is Cantrell who 
has been wavin’ his war club, not us. We 
never had any quarrel with this boy. 
You’ve got to prove a motive before you 
can convict a man. The truth may never 
get any farther than the four who know 
it now, but as time goes on, folks will put 
two and two together as they usually do. 
We had no reason for wantin’ to get rid of 
that boy.” 

“None except that he was on one side 
and we’re on the other,” Flash pointed out 
solemnly. ‘“ That’s reason enough in times 
like these.” 

Night had fallen before they passed the 
Thane ranch. A light burned brightly in 
the kitchen. 

“‘ T hope she won’t think we went to town 
just to pick trouble,” Lin told himself. 
“‘ There’s nothin’ I wouldn’t do for her. I 
wish her father had half her sense.” 

He fell to dreaming. He knew there 
were few girls who could face the loneli- 
ness and problems that were Frazier 
Thane’s without complaining. He could 
only surmise how great was the change her 
life had undergone. 

There was something fine and gentle in 
her that he had found in no one else— 
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something that he had almost missed in 
life. It filled him with humbleness, and 
made him aware of his shortcomings. 

Later on they came to the creek where 
they had found César. Both unconsciously 
spurred their horses and were glad to leave 
the place behind. 

Jim Cantrell was waiting for them, as 
they knew he would be. Chris Bridger was 
still there. 

“ Goin’ to have the coroner, eh?” big 
Jim smiled sarcastically when he learned 
the news. “I'll believe that when it hap- 
pens; the coroner knows who elects him.” 

Lin’s story of his encounter with Irqui- 
eaga was brief and to the point. Cantrell 
seemed to enjoy it. 

“ Hank is ready for ’em!” he exclaimed 
with his habitual cocksureness. ‘“ You 
boys turn in; you may be needed before 
the night is over.” 

Bridger and he sat for an hour discuss- 
ing probabilities. 

“Learned somethin’, and didn’t lose a 
thing by sendin’ them in,” Cantrell de- 
clared as he summed up matters. “If we 


get pressed about that herder, little things 


like this trouble with Irquieaga will have 
more weight than you suspect.” 

He left Bridger alone and went upstairs 
to break open a case of ammunition. Chris 
appeared to doze in his chair, but he was 
really quite awake. He was running over 
certain matters in his mind. He had re- 
membered Cantrell’s use of the pronoun 
“we.” The more he thought of it, the less 
he liked it. 

As the night wore on, Uncle Henry be- 
gan sending out his men in pairs. He 
wore a long face, but secretly he was en- 
joying it all immensely. It must have 
brought back memories of the old days 
when raids and rustlers were nightly oc- 
currences. 

At midnight Lin and Flash were called. 
Cantrell and Bridger were going out, too. 
They went east, a mile north of the Thane 
place. Uncle Henry and Spike Dowd were 
immediately below them. Cantrell and 
Bridger were to station themselves to the 
north. Farther south, below Uncle Henry 
and Spike, were the others. 

Every man was on the line by this ar- 
rangement, but they were a mere handful 
for all the eastern Lazy K frontier. 

“ Chances are this is all for nothin’, but 
if they come, burn ’em good,” was Can- 
trell’s parting order. 
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Flash was sleepy. He complained to 
Lin. “I bet Ramon is sittin’ in Bena- 
vides’s saloon, laughin’ to himself right this 
moment. If he could see us he’d git a 
stroke, like as not.” 

Lin did not deign to reply as they part- 
ed. He moved north, and Flash went 
south. They were to continue on until 
they met the men above and below them, 
when they were to retrace their way and 
meet in the arroyo in which they had part- 
ed. This was to be kept up at regular in- 
tervals until daylight. 

The night was darker than usual, and 
as Lin rode along he watched Pifon rather 
than the country about him. He knew he 
could trust the horse where his own eyes 
were of little use. 

When he had gone as far as he believed 
he should, he stopped. Swinging his foot 
over his saddle horn cowboy fashion, he 
rolled a cigarette. He was about to light 
it when a faint halloo reached him. He 
did not answer. 

The call was repeated a few minutes 
later, nearer this time. When it came a 
third time it was distinct enough for him 
to recognize the voice. It was Uncle 
Henry. Lin answered them. 

“Why didn’t you sing out?” Uncle 
Henry demanded. 

“You’re apt to lose your scalp that- 
away,” Lin replied, and smiled. ‘“ You see 
anythin’?” 

““ Not a thing. Let’s sit down a minute.” 

They talked easily. Uncle Henry had 
seen it all—free range to barbed wire. He 
had the cowman’s traditional hatred of 
sheep. He had fought sheep herders in 
Arizona and New Mexico; moved north 
to Wyoming with the big trail herds, and 
finally drifted west to Nevada. Lin be- 
lieved the fact that the Lazy K was pros- 
perous was due more to Uncle Henry than 
to Jim Cantrell. 

The old man broke off in the middle of 
a sentence and jumped to his feet. Lin 
was right behind him. ‘“ What is it?” he 
whispered. 

“Look!” Uncle Henry — exclaimed. 
“Look at the sky! They’ve fired the 
ranch house, sure as hell!” 

To the west a crimson glow began to 
stain the heavens. 

“We can’t leave here,” Lin‘ declared ° 
wisely. ‘“ They’re hopin’ this fire will draw 
us in, then they’ll strike.” 

“You're right as usual,” Uncle Henry 
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gritted. ‘She must be burnin’ fast. Only 
Chang is there.” 

Cantrell and Bridger dashed up a few 
minutes later. Cantrell was beside him- 
self. 

“Stay here!” he shouted, hardly slack- 
ening the pace at which he rode. ‘“ Too 
late to save the house. We'll get out what 
we can. Give ’em hell, Hank!” 

“ We'll move north a bit,” Uncle Henry 
suggested as Cantrell and Bridger galloped 
away. 

They rode abreast, both wondering if all 
their personal effects had been destroyed. 
Uncle Henry’s savings were hidden away in 
an old cowhide trunk. He cursed his luck. 
That was about the extent of their conver- 
sation. 

As they came out of a dry wash, Pinon 
stiffened and lifted his head. Lin reached 
out and grabbed the foreman’s arm. 

“‘D’you hear it?” he cried. 

oe What?” 

“ Listen!” 

A rifle shot, clear and distinct, broke the 
stillness of the night. It was followed al- 
most immediately by another, and still an- 
other. 

“ They’re in among our stuff!” Uncle 
Henry gasped. ‘“ They must have seen the 
boss pull out for home. Git your gun out 
and fan it. Fan it like hell! Let ’em know 
we're comin’! It may bluff ’em out!” 

They fired as they rode. The bombard- 
ment was to the south. Reénforcements 
came rapidly, but when they reached the 
scene of the raid the enemy had flown, but 
there remained bountiful evidence of their 
work. The Lazy K had paid dearly in 
slaughtered cattle for the sheep that had 
been killed on Cottonwood Creek. 

From one disaster, the men turned home- 
ward to face another. Cantrell and Bridg- 
er met them before they reached the house. 
“Wasn’t the house after all,” big Jim 
shouted; “ just the haystacks!” 

All sighed their relief. 


“ What are you comin’ in for?” Big Jim 
y g 


demanded. 

Uncle Henry told him. Cantrell went 
mad. What he said cannot be recorded, 
but it may be surmised. He swore he 
would be revenged—rather extravagant 
talk, thought Lin. He wouldn’t agree to 
their turning in. 

Uncle Henry protested that it was un- 
likely that another attack would be made 
any more that night. He wanted the men 
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fresh for the following evening. Cantrell 
would not listen to him. 

“Get back where you were!” he fairly 
screamed. ‘“ You’ve got guns; show me 
that you know how to use ’em!” 

True to Uncle Henry’s prediction, the 
rest of the night passed without further 
trouble. Weary eyed, they turned in at 
six o’clock. At eight, no less a person than 
Del Ryan, Humboldt County’s political 
boss and Cantrell’s silent partner, arrived. 

Here was one man with whom Cantrell 
forgot to rant and bluster. The Hon. Del 
arrived in a temper. News of the raid and 
the firing of the hay did not help matters. 

“What are you doin’ here?” Cantrell 
asked uneasily. 

“Time some one with a little sense got 
here,” Del answered him. “ You've stirred 
up a hornet’s nest—and for what reason? 
I’m here to tell you there’s going to be an 
investigation of this killing. The coroner 
will swear in a jury this noon at the Thane 
ranch.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Do I ever kid you? You bet I mean 
it. I’ve seen Crocker; if it’s possible he 
will hand down the usual verdict—slain 
by parties unknown. But times are chang- 
ing, Jim. The boskos mean business. Say 
—you know who bumped off that kid, don’t 
you?” 

Cantrell smiled inscrutably and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“Do I know?” he taunted, knowingly. 
“You’re damned right I do!” 


VII 


THE crowd gathered early at the Thane 
ranch, arriving on horseback and in vehicles 
of every sort. The Basques came first, 
very solemn to-day in their Sunday black 
clothes and stiff collars. 

They bowed deferentially to Aaron 
Thane, recognizing that he had championed 
their cause and forced the inquest which 
was to be held. 

Aaron accepted their homage graciously, 
and his importance in his own eyes soared 
noticeably. There was hardly a Basque 
present but knew of the raid on the Lazy 
K. By common consent, no one discussed 
the matter, even secretly. If they felt any 
apprehension as a result of it, it was well 
masked, and Aaron saw in them only a 
downtrodden people looking up to him for 
justice. 

However, a little hush fell over the 
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group as Ramon Irquieaga, attended by 
six of his most ardent supporters, rode into 
the yard. Knowing nothing of the raid, 
Aaron attached no importance to their 
coming. 

Frazier noted that they were heavily 
armed, and appeared to stay together, as 
though by previous arrangement. Without 
knowing why, she took to watching them, 
and she soon sensed the suppressed excite- 
ment which their presence produced. 

Irquieaga was there only because he was 
shrewd enough to know that to remain 
away was to indict himself with last night’s 
attack. 

Nate Crocker, the coroner, arrived then, 
and a few minutes. later, Cantrell, Del 
Ryan, and Bridger appeared, closely fol- 
lowed by Uncle Henry, Lin, and Flash. In 
back of them followed four more Lazy K 
men. 

Cantrell noticed Irquieaga almost imme- 
diately. His lean jaws snapped shut with 
the click of a steel trap. 

“Take it easy!” Del warned, prepared 
beforehand for such a moment. 

The four Lazy K men who brought up 
the rear had no one to caution them. Un- 
like Lin and Flash, they followed Cantrell 
without question, and in the present in- 
stance asked for nothing better than a 
chance to square matters with Irquieaga. 

The big Basque remained outwardly 
calm as they taunted and threatened him. 
When they saw that had failed, they were 
ready to try something more direct. But 
for Uncle Henry’s watchfulness they would 
have been out of hand in another minute. 

“Go slow, boys!” he muttered. “ This 
score is goin’ to be settled, and we'll take a 
little interest, too; but it ain’t goin’ to be 
done here to-day.” 

Cantrell and Bridger exchanged a rather 
anxious glance at finding themselves to be 
the only cattlemen present. ‘‘ Where’s 
Wheeler and the others?” he asked Chris. 
“They knew about this.” 

“They'll be here directly. 
yet.” 

True to Bridger’s prediction, they came 
shortly—Wheeler, both of the Adams 
brothers, Kent, Thad Taylor, Acklin, and 
others, a dozen in all; and they arrived to- 
gether. Cantrell’s brow clouded as he re- 
marked that fact to Bridger. It said plain- 
ly enough that they had met somewhere 
by appointment. 

“ Been talkin’ things over,” big Jim in- 


It’s early 
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formed Chris. “ Why did they leave us 
out?” 

“IT told you Wheeler didn’t like the way 
things were goin’,” Bridger replied. 

Del was conferring with Aaron Thane 
and the coroner. He had advised Cantrell 
not to mention the raid to any one; but in 
his resentment over what he termed plot- 
ting behind his back, Jim took matters into 
his own hands. He turned on his more 
wary neighbors with virtuous indignation 
and promptly acquainted them with what 
had occurred the last night. 

The news had its effect. Cantrell smiled 
to himself as he saw their faces harden. 

“They may be callin’ on one of you to- 
night,” he threw in for good measure. “ It’s 
a sample of what we’ve got to expect.” He 
paused and turned to the cautious Wheeler. 
‘* Maybe you figger we could talk ’em out 
of it?” he inquired with slightly veiled con- 
tempt. 

They had drawn off to one side. Wheeler 
was not easily ruffled. 

“Talking will accomplish just as much 
as senseless killing,” he shot back at Can- 
trell. “I don’t know anything about this 
affair that brings us here to-day, and I 
don’t want to know. I can tell you now, 
no matter what comes of it, that it won’t 
help us at all. If guns have to be used, 
and I’m not saying they won’t, let’s use 
them in a way that will help instead of 
hurting our cause. Here is the country 
all heated up about this boy being killed. 
While the excitement is going on, this man 
Thane brings in his sheep. Look at ’em! 
That’s the thing we said wasn’t going to 
happen.” 

They turned to stare at Aaron’s flock, 
grazing on the slope that swelled away to 
the south. Each expressed his displeasure 
in his own way. 

“ That’s the thing that hurts!” Wheeler 
exclaimed. “If any one ought to have felt 
the weight of our fist, Thane was the man.” 

“Don’t you worry about him,” Cantrell 
said deeply. ‘‘ I reckon I can take care of 
that. He’s hand in glove with these boskos 


already. Who’s responsible for this in- 
quest but him? Just wait till things quiet 
down a bit.” 


The tension of the crowd increased as 
minutes passed and more cattlemen arrived. 
The line of cleavage was sharp; herders on 
one side of the yard, cowmen on the other. 

A little knot of men had gathered on 
the porch about the coroner. He was a 
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heavy-set man with florid face and shaggy 
white mustache and eyebrows. Beneath 
the jutting brows a pair of round, baby- 
blue eyes peeped out so as to give his face 
a look of amiableness. It was quite de- 
ceiving, for Nate Crocker was a brusque, 
self-centered individual, much given to ora- 
torical rumbling and flag waving, ready at 
all times to impress his humblest constitu- 
ent with his importance and the dignity of 
the humble office he had held so long. 

The Basque gente was somewhat in awe 
of him. He represented the law—the very 
law that had shown them so little con- 
sideration in the past, but which to-day was 
being invoked in their behalf. 

Nate had a trick of pulling out his im- 
mense watch and snapping it shut after a 
non-seeing glance that was quite effective. 
Every time he did so now the Basques mut- 
tered among themselves. It was evident 
he was not a man to be hurried or turned 
easily from his purpose. 

The inquest had been set for twelve 
o’clock sharp, and although it still lacked 
fifteen minutes of that hour there were 
calls for him to begin. Nate’s only answer 
was to flash his watch. ’ 

Del Ryan left the porch and crossed to 
where Cantrell and Bridger stood talking 
to Wheeler and the others. 

“What’s he waitin’ for?” Chris de- 
manded. 

“ Angel Irosabal isn’t here yet,” Del re- 
plied. 

“ Well, I call that pretty good,” some 
one called out and laughed sarcastically. 

“Just giving them a little taffy,” Del 
explained. ‘“ He’ll put Angel on the jury, 
and he’ll be the only sheepman on it, too. 
It ain’t necessary to have a unanimous find- 
ing; the majority will rule with Crocker.” 

Old Aaron Thane found the coroner 
quite to his liking. They sat discussing 
politics now. Crocker was a silver Demo- 
crat, and, as can be imagined, that was a 
matter for grave concern to one hailing 
from Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 

Back in his native habitat, Aaron had 
often proclaimed that the silverites were 
all consarned fools, doing their best to 
drive the nation to the demnition bow- 
wows. He said nothing of the sort to-day. 
Indeed, under the persuasive eloquence of 
the solid citizen at his right, he was most 
pliable clay. 

Somehow the issue no longer seemed 
such an important one to Thane. Here was 
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a country to be settled. Men like Crocker 
were representatives of the determined 
pioneers who were bringing law and justice 
to these remote frontiers and building a 
new and noble State out of the sagebrush 
wastes. 

Of course these frontiers were no longer 
remote, if they continued frontiers at all. 
The rangers in the National Forest were 
using airplanes to patrol it. There were 
telephones in some of the ranch houses on 
Quinn River. Flivvers were not unknown 
in the valley. 

And yet, it was not Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts—not by many long miles. 
So Aaron can be forgiven his mistake. It 
is one common to tenderfeet. 

The longer he listened to Nate Crocker 
the more convinced he became that this 
man was engaged in a work that he him- 
self would be proud to have a hand in. 
Aaron believed the aggressiveness he had 
shown in forcing the inquest had not es- 
caped the coroner, and would recommend 
him to that select few who were molding 
the destiny of Humboldt County—an ob- 
servation that was so wide of the mark as 
to make comment unnecessary. And one, 
it may be added, that was not shared by 
Frazier Thane. 

She found Crocker too shifty of eye, too 
flowery and altogether too anxious to pleasa 
to be impressed by or even convinced of 
the man’s integrity. Intuition warned her 
that here were the forms of justice, the 
legal phrases, the soiled majesty of that 
profound thing called the law—but that 
justice herself should put in an appearance 
to-day, she gravely doubted. 

The girl saw how the Basques were im- 
pressed. The thought grew on her that 
this was only a show, arranged to appease 
them, and as the minutes passed and 
Crocker continued to turn his papers and 
snap his watch, she became almost certain 
of it. 

She saw Lin and Flash arrive. She had 
been watching for them, knowing they 
must come, as witnesses, if nothing more. 
She had been secretly afraid for them, even 
if she did not share her father’s suspicion 
that they had killed César. 

She no longer feared the inquest, but 
Ramon Irquieaga’s presence was disturb- 
ing. Although she knew nothing about the 
raid, the first Basque to arrive had in- 
formed her of what had occurred in Bena- 
vides’s saloon the previous afternoon. In 
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the telling, Lin received none the best of 
it. It revealed him as being hand in glove 
with Cantrell, and acting as his spy. 

Be as charitable as she might, she could 
not help being displeased with him, and in 
turn with herself on finding how much it 
mattered to her. She had willed herself to 
put him out of her thoughts and had suc- 
ceeded only to the extent of secretly watch- 
ing for him to arrive. 

Now that he was here, it pleased her to 
ignore him, without seeming so to do, and, 
when opportunity offered, to glance sharply 
at him as though she hoped to pierce his 
calm exterior and get at his real self. 

Once she gazed too long. Lin caught 
her. He would have spoken in another 
moment, had she not succeeded in convey- 
ing the impression that her eyes were fo- 
cused on some object far more distant than 
his unhappy self. 

“She almost saw me that time,” Lin 
muttered to Flash. 

“She’s been tryin’ mighty hard not to 
see uS ever since we rode in,” Flash re- 
turned huffily. ‘ We’re about as popular 


around here as scarlet fever.” 
Lin made no reply. For the moment he 


was Satisfied to know that she was con- 
cerned about him, even if negatively. 

“TI reckon she thinks we’re a couple of 
horse thieves,” Flash growled, and, giving 
his hat a savage jerk, turned away in search 
of the other Lazy K men. 

Lin was not so easily vanquished. He 
was standing below the porch at the time. 
Surmising that Frazier, who had gone into 
the house, must soon come out again, he 
took himself around to the steps and found 
a place at the end of the porch opposite 
that occupied by Crocker and Aaron, where 
with a leg thrown carelessly over the rail- 
ing he proceeded to roll a cigarette with 
the greatest deliberation. 

It was hot on the porch. A few minutes 
later Crocker called for a table and chair. 
When they were produced he had them 
carried out under the poplars to the right 
of the house. 

“We'll get started soon,” he announced, 
nodding toward an approaching rig. ‘“‘ Most 
likely that’s Angel Irosabal coming now.” 

The opinion seemed to be shared gener- 
ally, and the crowd moved out under the 
trees. But not Lin. The door which led 
on to the porch opened almost at his elbow. 
If Frazier came out she would be face to 
face with him almost before she realized it. 
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So there he remained, determined to 
speak to her no matter what it cost. 


IX 


He had not long to wait. Even as she 
opened the door he sprang to his feet, and, 
hat in hand, bowed low with his usual 
grace. 

Frazier’s face flamed, and she threw her 
head up haughtily. She divined at once 
that he had deliberately chosen this strate- 
gic spot so that she might not escape him. 
So she was not only disappointed with him, 
but displeased and annoyed. 

“ Good mornin’, ma’am,” Lin began easi- 
ly enough, but got no further, his assurance 
running away before her chilling austerity. 
When he gazed at her proud face he found 
he had forgotten whatever it was that he 
had wanted to say, and he stood staring at 
her helplessly, appearing very little the gal- 
lant he so often seemed. 

His confusion was so complete that the 
girl had a difficult time preserving her su- 
perior manner. And yet he was not one to 
quit under fire. He had something to say, 
and while he had hoped to say it less ab- 
ruptly than must be the case now, still it 
must be said. 

“T’ve been tryin’ to see you ever since 
I rode in,” he began stiffly. 

‘So you took this means of succeeding, 
I see,” Frazier said icily, suddenly resolved 
to make him as miserable as she might. 

Had she known her man better she would 
have hardly dared as much. She saw Lin’s 
eyes grow stern. The mouth, which she 
thought reckless, tightened. His embar- 
rassment was gone. In its place had come 
something that filled her with misgiving. 

“T reckon I had to, ma’am,” he mur- 
mured, “ seein’ you was determined not to 
see me.” 

Frazier had thought to unbend, but at 
this boldness she drew herself up more 
haughtily than ever, even though her 
cheeks burned. ‘“ Back where I come from, 
gentlemen do not force their attentions on 
a lady,” she informed him with just that 
shade of emphasis that a woman always 
reserves for the man whom she admires 
most. 

Lin staggered under this broadside. “I 
didn’t mean to presume,” he drawled un- 
happily. “I guess I’d better go.” 

Of course she did not want him to go, 
but it was not part of her plan to let him 
know it. 
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“You might have respected my wishes 
if you thought I was trying to avoid you,” 
she countered. 

Lin observed that she did not tell him to 
go. It made him bold. 

“You didn’t try to avoid me the other 
day at the creek,” he remarked. 

Frazier caught her breath. She had 
wanted a glimpse of the inner man, and 
she had it now. Her eyes sparkled as she 
studied him. 

“T don’t think I shall ever like you!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ You are almost impu- 
dent. Anyhow, it was Pifion that rescued 
me!” 

Lin found her more adorable than ever. 

“My horse did have somethin’ to do 
with it,” he went on. “I beg his pardon. 
As for never likin’ me—ma’am, I wouldn’t 
worry about that. I’ve been promisin’ my- 
self that you’ll marry me some day!” 

The girl laughed—such a merriment as 
reduces a man to dust. It was more con- 
vincing than any denial that words could 
have framed. 

“You are more amusing than I thought, 
Mr. Kincaid,” she said. ‘So you have 


been promising yourself — for all of two 


days—that I would marry you! Even as 
devoted as you have been it has not seri- 
ously interfered with your work, I know.” 

The peculiar stress she placed on the 
word “ work ” gave Lin his cue. 

“TJ don’t mind your bein’ amused,” he 
said; “there ain’t much around here that 
is real downright amusin’. As for my work 
—as you call it—well, maybe I can guess 
what’s on your mind. But we’re beatin’ 
around the bush. You were glad enough 
to talk to me day before yesterday. I 
haven’t done anythin’ in the meantime that 
I’m ashamed of. Why should you want to 
avoid me to-day? If there’s any talk of 
my havin’ anythin’ to do with killin’ that 
herder, you know where it started. If I 
thought you believed that, you’d never see 
me again.” 

“1 don’t believe it!” Frazier exclaimed 
earnestly. “No more would I have be- 
lieved you capable of turning spy and rid- 
ing into town seeking trouble before that 
boy was cold in his grave. But apparently 
I was mistaken.” 

Lin winced beneath the gall and worm- 
wood of her contempt. He could not look 
at her as he fought to keep back the het 
words that rushed to his tongue. 

“ Folks who know me would hesitate to 
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use that word to me, ma’am,” he said final- 
ly, and his voice betrayed his sense of out- 
rage. “I owe it to myself to keep my 
honor clean. Your father had no cause to 
put suspicion on me—not that I’m findin’ 
fault or sayin’ to you what I wouldn’t say 
to him. He don’t know me or this coun- 
try. I’m on one side of this fight and he’s 
on the other. So it was natural for him to 
jump to the wrong conclusion.” 

He paused, and then continued frankly: 

“Cantrell asked me to go to town. 
Knowin’ how your father felt, and bein’ 
sure he would talk, could I say no to Can- 
trell and have it get out that I refused to 
go to town? That man Irquieaga and his 
friends would have sworn that I was afraid 
to go, which would have been just another 
way of sayin’ that I was the guilty man.” 

Frazier could not admit that her father 
had been hasty, even though she felt it. 
It was hardly less difficult for her to insist 
that Lin had not justified his conduct. And 
yet, she could not allow him to win so 
easily. 

“So, to prove that you were innocent, 
you went into that Basque saloon looking 
for trouble, eh?” she suggested ironically. 

Lin shook his head. “TI don’t like trou- 
ble well enough to look for it, ma’am,” he 
declared. ‘I’ve always gone into Bena- 
vides’s place since I been in this country. 
Not to go in yesterday was to say I das- 
sent. The whole town was watchin’ me. 
I knew what the talk was. I had to show 
’em I wasn’t afraid to go where the talk 
was the worst. I owed that to myself.” 

“If you had stayed out they would have 
called you a coward—I take it that is what 
you are trying to say,” Frazier taunted. 

“ Somethin’ like that,” Lin muttered 
gravely, consumed with resentment but un- 
able to tear himself away. 

“So you went in and proved that you 
were not a coward,” she remarked sweetly. 
“How many more times do you think it 
will be necessary for you to prove your 
honor and courage before men will take it 
for granted? You don’t know? Oh, don’t 
you see that a thousand brawls would only 
prepare you for the next one? A man’s 
honor ought to be too impregnable to need 
defending every time some irresponsible 
person casts an aspersion at him. You 
have been in this country long enough for 
men to know what you are. I fancy they 
do! It was not necessary for you to quar- 
rel with that man to prove your courage.” 
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Frazier had melted to tenderness. 

“He brought the fight to me—and it 
wasn’t really a fight,” Lin insisted dogged- 
ly. “I don’t claim to have the refinement 
I’d like to have. I’ve lived in a man’s 
world, and when an insult is given you’ve 
got to nail it or crawl—and I’ve never 
learned to crawl. I don’t know where you 
got your information, but if you got it all 
and got it straight, you know that Irqui- 
eaga is an ingrate. He was out to get me. 
They sent for him to make certain that 
we'd meet. I don’t want to offend you; 
your good opinion means more to me than 
anythin’ in the world.” 

“ That’s a very pretty speech, Mr. Kin- 
caid,” Frazier said and smiled. Strangely 
enough she had the feeling that she was 
hearing the truth. 

“Most people call me Lin,” he said, 
suddenly finding the distant hills very in- 
teresting. 

“Well, Lin, promise me you will not 
carry this fight any farther.” She was 
frankly appealing to him now. 

“ Don’t make me lie to you,” he begged. 
“T reckon this trouble has gone too far to 
stop. Irquieaga raided us last night, firin’ 
our hay and killin’ a lot of stock.” 

The girl gasped her surprise. 

“ We knew there was a fire somewhere 
over west!” she exclaimed. “Once I 
thought I heard shooting.” 

“ There was plenty of it.” He gave her 
the details. 

“ What a way, what a stupid way, to go 
about settling this trouble!” She shook 
her head pityingly. ‘ Now there will be 
reprisals, more raids!” 

Lin nodded soberly. ‘I don’t want to 
alarm you, but I’m sure that’s bound to 
happen. Some one’s sheep will get it now. 
There'll be shootin’, and it won’t always 
end like it did last night. So don’t ask a 
promise of me that I can’t keep. But re- 
member this, I don’t aim to do anythin’ 
that would shame me in your eyes.” He 
paused for a moment, and his wistful smile 
came back. ‘“ You rode me pretty hard 
this mornin’,” he drawled. 

Lin’s back was to the crowd, and he did 
not see Jim Cantrell approaching. Frazier 
saw him, however, and hurried her an- 
swer. 

“You rode beautifully,” she said. “ Here 
comes Mr. Cantrell.” 

Big Jim had been an interested witness 
of the scene on the porch. He had hoped 
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to have a few minutes with Frazier him- 
self. His displeasure can be measured ac- 
cordingly. Bridger had first called Can- 
trell’s attention to the girl and Lin. 

“ Your fifty dollar a month cow-puncher 
is beatin’ yore time,” Chris asserted, and 
laughed aloud. 

“He’s got his rope on the wrong mare 
this time,” big Jim replied ominously. 

To see them so well acquainted embit- 
tered him more than ever; and yet for all 
his blustering he permitted ten minutes to 
pass before he walked toward the porch. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Thane,” he said 
warmly, ignoring Lin. 

Frazier returned his greeting with re- 
serve. She found Cantrell as forbidding as 
usual. She did not intend to have Lin 
snubbed by his boss, so she turned to Kin- 
caid and exclaimed: “ Why, you’re not go- 
ing, Lin?” 

He had made no move to go, but he un- 
derstood her instantly. “I reckon I'll drift 
down to the crowd,” he said. “ Things 
will be startin’ right away.” 

Cantrell had not failed to note that she 
called him Lin. She need not have called 
him by name to convey her interest in him; 
her tone alone did that. 

Frazier saw Cantrell’s eyes snap. She 
knew she had succeeded. 

“You and that man of mine seem to be 
gittin’ pretty well acquainted,” Jim mut- 
tered, surrendering himself completely. 

Frazier suspected that Cantrell would 
hardly have said “ that man of mine ” had 
Lin been present. She decided to take toll 
for him. 

“Yes,” she answered, and smiled tender- 
ly, “I am very fond of Lin.” 

Cantrell winced. ‘“ I hope he comes out 
of this inquest without any trouble,” he 
said, managing to convey the insinuation 
that such might not be the case. 

He was only paying her back in her own 
coin. He knew for a certainty that no one 
was going to be charged with killing César. 
It was Cantrell’s turn to smile to himself 
now, for his shot struck home. 

‘Surely you don’t mean that he will be 
accused? You know he had nothing to do 
with the boy’s death!” 

“Td hate to think so, and I’m not say- 
in’ anythin’. That’s more than your father 
is doin’. It wouldn’t be a bad idea to tell 
him to lay off,” he finished, pursing his lips 
and nodding shrewdly. “ Talk sometimes 
runs away with you.” 
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“‘ And sometimes it says more than one 
intends,” she answered deeply, beginning 
to realize that he was only hoping to turn 
her against Lin. 

Cantrell glanced at her and tried to read 
her unspoken thought. “What do you 
mean?” he was tempted to ask. 

“ Just that you are less loyal to him than 
he is to you. I expected to hear you de- 
fend him.” 

“Every man has got to look out for 
himself. That’s my motto!” 

“ Evidently!” 

Cantrell could have kicked himself for 
his foolish words. 

“Well, no use us arguin’. The inquest 
will tell the story. Crocker is a great man 
for facts.” 

“TI wish I shared your conviction,” Fra- 
zier said bluntly. 

Cantrell shifted his eyes. ‘ You sur- 
prise me,” he declared. ‘“ Your father has 
turned things upside down to have the in- 
quest held. I didn’t oppose it, just on that 
account. Maybe it will clear up things.” 

“Don’t try to deceive me,” Frazier said 
pointedly. “ I am sure you do not think any 
such thing at all. Nothing will come of it, 


as you very well know. This is only a play 
—a farce staged to appease my father and 


the Basques. They are completely fooled. 
I congratulate you.” 

Cantrell was so exasperated that for the 
moment he forgot to dissemble his rage. 

“ Why—why—that’s a—why, how can 
you say that?” he stammered, fumbling for 
words with which to express his indigna- 
tion. In the end he had to resort to a 
threat. “ That’s dangerous talk, I warn 

ou!” 

“ The truth is often dangerous,” Frazier 
replied easily. She felt well repaid for the 
alarm he had given her a few minutes 
previous. 

Cantrell was glad to see old Angel Iros- 
abal drive into the yard. It gave him a 
convenient excuse for quitting the porch. 
He admitted to himself that he had come 
off second best with Frazier to-day, but he 
was so sure of the final outcome that he 
could afford to be generous. There would 
be other days—days in which Lin Kincaid 
might not figure. 

Frazier’s caustic tongue and level-head- 
edness, far from extinguishing the flame of 
passion which burned in Cantrell, made her 
only more desirable. Her interest in an- 
other man had made her more interesting 
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than ever. Cantrell had promised himself 
that she should belong to him, and he re- 
newed that vow as he picked up his hat. 

“To-morrow is Sunday,” he announced, 
summoning a smile to his lips. “ It’s mighty 
pretty up in the peaks. Would you like to 
ride up there in the afternoon?” 

Frazier shook her head regretfully for his 
benefit. “I’m sorry,” she murmured, “ but 
some one else has asked me already.” 

Cantrell turned away without another 
word, glaring at the world in general, and 
hating Kincaid in particular. 

“Serves him right,” Frazier mused, as 
she watched him go. Her eyes were twin- 
kling merrily. No one had asked her to go 
riding, but she still hoped that Lin might. 


xX 


A DOZEN hands were raised to help old 
Angel Irosabal from his buggy. In that 
simple gesture there spoke the esteem and 
reverence in which his people held him. 
His arrival silenced even the men who had 
so long opposed him. 

He was almost an octogenarian, but 
those signs of age which manifest them- 
selves in most men were strangely lacking 
in him. His hair was as thick as ever and 
almost as black. He was thin, even emaci- 
ated. His skin, the color of ripe old parch- 
ment, was so tightly drawn that not a 
wrinkle showed in his face. 

Advancing years had only emphasized 
the strength of his features, the strong 
nose and the determined mouth. It was 
his eyes, however, that had gained most in 
depth and wisdom. It was a face to have 
delighted a Velasquez or a Murillo. 

Time had left its marks on him, to be 
sure, but it had also left its caresses. In 
his youth he had been famed for his 
strength. Signs of that virility still lin- 
gered. The dignity of the man was un- 
assailable. Even his enemies respected 
him, some without realizing it—Cantrell, 
for instance. 

Life had made Angel Irosabal stern—too 
stern at times. His very pride had proven 
his weakness as well as his strength. 

If those who knew him ever had cause 
to call him stubborn, they never had rea- 
son to question his integrity. He kept his 
promises to the letter. What he said he 
would do, he did. His shrewdness had 
been evidences a hundred times. 

How natural, then, for him to have be- 
come the leader of his people! He had set 
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an example of thrift and industry, and his 
people had prospered. 

Others before Irquieaga had questioned 
his wisdom and authority, but as Frazier 
Thane glanced from old Angel to the burly 
Ramon, thick of neck and heavy of jaw, 
she wondered how men could turn from 
the patriarch to follow the bully. 

This was the first time the two men had 
met publicly in weeks. Irquieaga was not 
yet ready to measure forces with Irosabal, 
but, as has been previously stated, he had 
not dared to stay away to-day. 

Frazier noticed Ramon’s black look as 
all but the men with whom he had arrived 
deserted him and gathered about Angel. 
She also remarked how closely Wheeler and 
the other cattlemen regarded the old 
Basque. Most of them spoke to him as he 
approached the table at which the coroner 
sat. 

“Been waitin’ for you,” Crocker in- 
formed him. “ We’re all ready to begin. 
I want you to sit on the jury.” 

Angel nodded solemnly. 

“Who are the other members?” he in- 
quired. He made the question sound casual 
enough, but Crocker and Del Ryan ex- 
changed a rather uneasy glance. 

‘“‘Why—Bridger, Mr. Ryan, Thad Tay- 
lor, and Jim Cantrell,” Crocker answered, 
checking off the names on a sheet of paper 
that lay before him. 

It was not necessary for him to refer to 
the written list; he knew well enough who 
was to serve. That he glanced at it was 
only to avoid meeting Angel’s eyes—a bit 
of byplay, by the way, which better men 
than Crocker have used. 

Cantrell nudged Bridger as the old 
Basque heard the names called off. Chris 
returned a knowing wink. No sign of cha- 
grin or disappointment showed in Angel’s 
face, however. He waited until Crocker 
had to look up. 

“T am sorry, senor,” he announced pa- 
tiently, “‘ but you must excuse me.” 

“What do you mean?” Crocker ex- 
claimed, resorting to his usual bluster in 
order to save his face. “I want your peo- 
ple represented. I waited for you especial- 
ly. I understood you wanted an inquest.” 

Angel took his time about answering. 

“We do! César was my grandson. He 
had no enemies among his own people; no 
Basque killed him. I, for one, do not think 
it would be difficult to discover the guilty 
parties. But I am not hopeful enough to 
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believe that a jury composed of four cattle- 
men and one herder will ever find out.” 

“You're talking the wrong idea!” Del 
Ryan exclaimed, hoping to conciliate the 
old Basque. “ We ain’t trying the sheep 
question.” 

“No, you’re not,” Angel replied, still 
patient and unruffled, “but César was 
killed because he was a herder.” 

“At least hear the evidence,” Aaron 
Thane urged desperately, afraid that all 
his work might go for nothing. “I am 
sure Mr. Crocker did not intend any dis- 
crimination.” 

“‘ Of course not!” Nate declared. Bridg- 
er and one or two others echoed this senti- 
ment. 

Angel smiled at them. He was not to be 
fooled. 

“ But I must refuse,” he said. “ I am an 
old man. All of you know me; some fa- 
vorably. I make no accusations. Neither 
do I ever avoid an issue when there is one, 
and we all know what the issue is here. 
When Senor Thane spoke to me of the in- 
quest, I was interested, but skeptical—my 
memory is long, rrmember—and I am even 
more skeptical now.” 


Jim Cantrell muttered something angrily 
under his breath. Angel singled him out as 
a consequence. 

“In the past my people have been 
threatened and abused and warned, even 
as you are warning over the permits. I 


have never threatened you. But I warn 
you now! César was a good boy; he was 
very dear to me. His death will not go un- 
explained or unpunished.” 

There was something in the Basque lead- 
er’s eyes that made Cantrell’s blood run 
cold. What had he found out? 

Thane was more disappointed than 
Crocker at the turn things had taken. He 
made no effort to dissemble his chagrin and 
annoyance. Nate, however, was angry as 
well as disappointed. He was not in the 
habit of having his office treated with so 
little consideration. 

He was not forgetting, either, that Del 
Ryan was interested in this matter, and 
that Del could be ugly when his plans were 
frustrated like this. Accordingly, he puffed 
out his cheeks like a grampus and glared 
defiantly. 

‘“‘T can’t see what all that’s got to do 
with this inquest,” he thundered. “I have 
ordered it in the name of the State of Ne- 
vada, and I’m going to hold it. No one 
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has ever cast any aspersions at me in the 
past. ” 

Nate paused and took in the crowd with 
a sweep of his eyes, hoping no one would 
contradict the statement. 

“JT don’t see any reason for any now,” 
he went on. “ You want this matter cleared 
up, you say. Well, we’re here to do it. If 
you don’t want to serve, I’ll appoint some 
one else.” 

Irosabal bowed to him. “ You will have 
to do that, sewor,” he said. “I refuse to 
lend myself to a jury that will only white- 
wash the guilty parties in the hope that fur- 
ther investigation will not be necessary.” 

The Basques were silent as they heard 
him out, but an angry murmur ran through 
the ranks of the cattlemen. 

“He wouldn’t talk to me like that,” 
Cantrell said threateningly. 

Angel turned to him courteously. “ Talk 
is very cheap, senor,” he declared. 

There was something more direct in this 
challenge than the words themselves im- 
plied. Cantrell felt it. He would have 


retorted violently had not Del Ryan si- 
lenced him with a look. 
“ Appoint some one else,” the level-head- 


ed Wheeler called out. 

“ That’s right; get this over with!” an- 
other man exclaimed. 

Angel Irosabal walked back to his buggy, 
a crowd following him. Thane was tempt- 
ed to speak to him further, but this cry for 
some one to take Angel’s place held him 
chained where he stood beside Crocker, 
hoping he might be chosen. 

But Nate had made one mistake to-day; 
he was in no mood to make another. 

“ All right, you take his place, Wheeler,” 
he announced. 

The jury was sworn in and the witnesses 
called. By this time the Basques were rid- 
ing away. Irquieaga and his followers had 
left already. In another five minutes there 
was not a Basque in the yard. 

The inquest did not take long. Lin, 
Flash, and the Thanes were the only wit- 
nesses called. The jury retired to the porch 
for a few minutes. The verdict, ‘‘ death 
by gunshot wounds administered by parties 
unknown,” followed as a matter of course. 

Justice? It was laughable! Why, it was 
hardly according to law. 

There was an undercurrent to the affair 
that depressed Frazier so greatly that Lin 
had to ask twice before she consented to 
go riding with him the following afternoon. 
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Aaron shared his daughter’s feeling. 

“‘Trosabal should have stayed,” he as- 
serted, trying to make his own conduct ap- 
pear in a more favorable light. ‘“‘ Crocker 
meant well, I am sure. If Angel had been 
on the jury something might have come of 
it. But he wouldn’t listen to reason. He’s 
getting so old he’s childish.” 

“Do you really think so, father? I 
thought he was magnificent,” Frazier de- 
clared feelingly. 

Aaron looked at her, a little bit aghast 
that she should take sides against him. 

“Frazier, don’t forget you are only a 
girl. You don’t understand these things.” 

“‘T wonder if it isn’t you who do not un- 
derstand, father?” she replied, refusing to 
give ground. 

“Has it come to this, that my own 
daughter criticizes me?” he inquired, bris- 
tling with indignation. 

Frazier threw her arms around his neck 
and hugged him affectionately. 

“Don’t be an old goose, father,” she im- 
plored. “I know how hard you are try- 
ing. And I am not criticizing you, even 
though we do disagree now and then. I 
didn’t like that man Crocker at all, and I 
was awfully glad to hear Mr. Irosabal say 
what he did.” 

“What have you got against Crocker?” 

“Oh, he was too friendly with Cantrell 
and his crowd. Why should Jim Cantrell 
have been on that jury? They found that 
boy on his range.” 

“So Kincaid claims,” Aaron retorted 
sharply. 

“ And I believe him. Why is it no one 
suspects Cantrell? Perhaps they do and 
are afraid to say so.” 

Aaron held up a warning hand. “ Don’t 
you be the one to say it,” he said. ‘ Can- 
trell is a powerful man. Big men don’t 
stoop to things of this sort. It was some 
hot-headed, irresponsible cow-puncher who 
shot that boy.” 

“If you mean Lin, I think it’s awfully 
unfair.” 

“Lin?” Aaron echoed. 
Lin already?” 

“Well, Mr. Kincaid, then,” Frazier re- 
plied. 

Her father was watching her closely, and 
she blushed despite herself. 

“T wouldn’t get too interested in that 
young man,” he said stiffly. ‘“ You must 
not forget that you are a Thane, Frazier.” 

“Tf all men show me equal respect the 


“You call him 
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Thanes can rest in peace,” she announced 
frankly, hiding her impatience with her 
father as best she could. 

Since coming West she had found him in- 
creasingly difficult to handle. He could be 
stubborn to the point of obstinacy at 
times. She did not want to discuss Lin. 

Therefore she turned the conversation 
back to the inquest. She felt that he should 
not have urged it. Aaron thought other- 
wise. 

“ But, father, we must think of our- 
selves. Don’t let us be the buffer between 
the Basques and these cattlemen. Did you 
know the Lazy K cattle were raided last 
night?” ' 

Aaron could not hide his surprise. 
“ Why, no,” he admitted, his face blanch- 
ing a little. ‘Cantrell didn’t mention it. 
Who told you? Kincaid, I presume.” 

Frazier nodded that he had. 

Aaron was visibly relieved. “ T‘unny 
nothing was said about this to-day,” he 
— at no pains to conceal his skepti- 
cjsm. 

Frazier bit her lip. Once more Lin’s 
veracity was being questioned. He ap- 


peared fated to be the subject of their con- 


versation to-day. 

“Why do you always doubt him, 
father?” she asked, her patience almost at 
an end. 

“ Because I can’t believe that Cantrell 
would have met these Basques to-day and 
held his peace if he had been raided last 
night. It is not at all like him to do that!” 

“I fancy he would have said something 
had it not been for Mr. Ryan. They were 
so anxious to have the inquest a matter of 
record that Cantrell was forced to hold his 
tongue. Once, he almost said too much, 
as it was. That nothing more was said 
may seem even stranger when I tell you 
that the men they suspect were present.” 

“Who?” Aaron gasped, a baffled look 
creeping into his eyes. 

“That big man, Irquieaga, and his 
friends. Didn’t you notice that they came 
heavily armed?” 

Aaron laughed condescendingly now. 
This was going too far. 

“You are letting your imagination run 
away with you, my child,” he chided her. 
“Men often go armed in this country. 
Don’t ask me to believe that two such hot- 
heads as Cantrell and Irquieaga could have 
met here peaceably if what you are saying 
Was true.” 
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Was it possible that he would not under- 
stand? Frazier had seldom been so pro- 
voked with him. 

“ Father!” she exclaimed. “ Do you re- 
member that you called my attention to 
the sky over west last night? You thought 
there was a fire somewhere. Well, that fire 
was the Lazy K haystacks burning. It 
was a ruse to draw in the men Cantrell 
had riding his line. It worked successfully. 
As Angel Irosabal said, talk is cheap. Can- 
trell will have recourse to something more 
forceful than talk when he strikes back. 
I’m afraid he will not be any too careful 
where he hits.” 

Aaron had nothing to say to this. It 
did not please him to find that Frazier was 
better informed than he. It had been a 
bad day generally for him, and he sulked 
now as he realized that he had blundered 
again. 

“ Lin says there will be reprisals,” Fra- 
zier added unwittingly. 

“Lin! Lin!” old Aaron grumbled as he 
pushed back his chair and got to his feet. 
“T tell you I’m tired of having that man’s 
name thrown at me. I won’t have it!” 
And clamping on his hat, he strode to the 
door. “Tl ride up there this afternoon 
and see for myself what happened.” 

Frazier ran after him. ‘“ Don’t go away 
angry, father,” she pleaded. 

Aaron melted rather than see tears in 
her eyes. ‘“ Who is angry?” he demanded. 
“You try me sorely, though, Frazier. Run 
along, now. I'll be back early.” 

Frazier watched him ride away. She 
sighed heavily as she gazed after him. He 
seemed less than a match for a lean, hard- 
riding man like Cantrell. And yet at that 
very moment big Jim was worried on his 
own account. 

Bridger had stopped for a bite to eat 
before going on to Quinn River. They had 
discussed the inquest for an hour. Can- 
trell was finally tempted to ask Chris if he 
thought Angel had found out anything. 

“Jest talk, I take it,” Bridger replied. 

The answer failed to satisfy Cantrell. 
He had seen something in the old Basque’s 
eyes that had thoroughly alarmed him. 

“Why did he address himself to me, 
then?” he demanded. 

Bridger laughed coldly. “ You ask that?” 
he inquired. ‘ You ought to know why, 
Jim.” 

Cantrell chose not to be offended by this 
directness. 
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“Say what you will, he wasn’t bluffin’,” 
he said. “I don’t think he knows anythin’ 
—but he aims to, and that ’ll get him some- 
where eventually.” 

They smoked in silence for some time. 
Cantrell could not throw off his moodiness. 

“‘T never saw your face so long,” Chris 
declared. ‘“ Angel must have put the fear 
of God into you. Or is it Del who’s worry- 
in’ you?” 

Cantrell was too absorbed with his own 
thoughts to care much what Bridger said. 
In the present instance he made no answer 
at all. Unconsciously his brooding began 
to affect Chris. 


“ What’s on your mind?” Bridger insist-' 


ed at last. 

Minutes passed before Cantrell replied. 
Wheeler’s attitude worried him. Del Ryan 
had been equally disturbing. Most signifi- 
cant of all, however, was Angel’s defiance. 

Times must have changed when a 
Basque dared stand up to him and serve 
notice as old Irosabal had done. Cantrell 


was almost ready to admit that he had 
made a mistake, but that admission could 
be made only to himself, for by nature he 


was suspicious of all men, even Bridger. 

The thought that was uppermost in his 
mind finally took definite shape, and he 
brought his chair down on all fours as a 
signal that he had reached a decision. 

“ Just this,” he announced; “ somethin’s 
got to be done about that boy César. Some- 
body has got to produce the guilty parties. 
I reckon I can do that.” 

“S-o-o!” Bridger exclaimed. “ You 
mean—” 

“You know who I mean!” Cantrell cut 

him off. “No need of mentionin’ names. 
You keep out, Chris; I’ll handle it.” 

“Td go slow, Jim. You ain’t monkeyin’ 
with kids,” Bridger warned. He had made 
some observations of his own to-day. 

“T’ll go slow enough. Don’t you worry 
about that,” Cantrell assured him. “ Be- 
fore I get through, their own mothers 
would believe ’em guilty. But that old 
bosko was right: talk is cheap. I'll frame 
’em first and accuse ’em afterward!” 

Bridger tried to draw him out, but at 
the end of half an hour he gave up and 
went home. Left to himself, Cantrell lost 
no time in putting his plans into execution. 


XI 


At breakfast the next morning Jim Can- 
trell announced that he was leaving for the 
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Owyhee country to buy horses. Uncle 
Henry suggested that he might be needed 
at home. 

Cantrell discounted this observation by 
assuring his foreman that he was leaving 
the ranch in good hands. So, shortly after 
breakfast, while Lin Kincaid was shaving 
himself in preparation for the afternoon 
with Frazier Thane, Cantrell rode off. 

The Owyhee Basin lies a hundred miles 
due east from Paradise Valley. It com- 
prises a not inconsiderable part of northern 
Elko County.- As a destination it was 
rather vague. 

There was nothing vague in Cantrell’s 
mind, however. The trip would take not 
less than three days. He knew exactly 
where he was going, and how he was going 
to get there. 

His way eastward lay to the north of 
Haystack Peak, crossing Wolf Creek and 
Amazon Creek in turn and coming finally 
to the south fork of the Owyhee and fol- 
lowing its course between the Bull Run 
Mountains and the Tuscarora Range until 
he came to the basin itself. Once there his 
way would be to the south and to the little 
town of Tuscarora. 

Back in the late eighties, when the bo- 
nanza days were fast drawing to a close, 
and Fair, Mackay and Flood had succeed- 
ed in ripping a fortune out of the Com- 
stock, Tuscarora had had its day. It had 
not been a boom camp, flowering in the 
evening and fading with the dawn, but a 
city in the real sense of the word. 

Men had swarmed over its hills and 
mountains seeking a “color.” Others had 
burrowed in its gulches. Hard rock min- 
ers, placer miners, Chinese, Mexicans, 
Americans—in a word, men of all kinds 
and many races had tried for fortune there. 

And ‘Tuscarora had blazed brightly. 
Stamp mills had been erected. The nearest 
railroad was fifty miles away. Ore had to 
be reduced on the spot to make it profit- 
able. 

Mule teams carried out the bullion. Des- 
perate characters made shotgun men nec- 
essary. Picturesque characters walked the 
streets, Piute braves, gamblers, and, inevi- 
tably, dance hall girls, those barometers of 
a mining town’s prosperity who are the first 
to come and the first to leave. 

It was wild, wide open, and strictly hard 
cash. Music, song, laughter, the click of 
the roulette ball, broke the stillness of the 
desert night. Some there were who thought 
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it would last forever. Suddenly it was 
gone. 

The machinery in the mills was not 
worth the cost of taking it out. Houses 
could not be packed on a wagon and car- 
ried off. So the life that had been Tusca- 
rora departed, but the shell that housed 
it remained. 

And as Cantrell caught his first glimpse 
of the empty town he found it little 
changed, although he had not laid eyes on 
it in four years. But then, in that altitude, 
neither four years nor many times four 
years would work any great changes in that 
silent city. 

Cantrell was no stranger here. The man 
he sought was one of the dozen or more 
who still lingered there, some because they 
were too poor to leave, others because it 
was a safe retreat, and it was the latter rea- 
son that interested the individual whom 
Cantrell had come to see. 

Big Jim entered the Chinese quarter at 
the base of the hill and turned his horse up 
the quiet length of the once bustling main 
street. The red paper placards with their 
oriental secrets still glowed on the walls of 
the quiet houses of the yellow men. 

Farther on he passed the once ornate 
emporium where Denver Joe had held 
forth, catering to the thirsty. The sunlight 
filtered in crazily through its broken win- 
dows. 

Just across the street stood the derelict 
Silver State Saloon and Dance Hall, once 
the pride of Tuscarora, but only a haunted 
sepulcher to-day. 

At the four corners there were still signs 
of life—a stable, a general store, and a 
saloon. 

The sun was shining warmly, but Jim 
Cantrell shook himself to throw off the 
chill which these old scenes gave him, and 
urged his horse on. He drew up at the 
corner before the old Gem barroom. The 
long hitching rack, which he had often 
seen so crowded that another horse could 
not be wedged in, was deserted. Through 
the uncurtained windows of the saloon he 
perceived that no one leaned against the 
long bar at which it once had been a privi- 
lege to stand and squander. 

As Cantrell entered, the proprietor 
emerged from the shadows in back of the 
bar. His watery eyes widened as recogni- 
tion crept into them. The ranchman nod- 
ded curtly. 

“Diamond Jim!” the man exclaimed. 
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“Why, I wouldn’t ’a’ known you, Jim, if 
visitors wasn’t so scarce that we look twice 
at every one who comes.” 

He would have shaken hands, but Can- 
trell was less cordial. “ Let’s.have a drink,” 
he said. 

“T guess you find things changed a little, 
Jim,” the man rambled on, glad of an op- 
portunity to talk. “ The old camp ain’t 
what she used to be. I heard you was down 
in Californy.” 

“Ves? You can hear ’most anythin’ 
these days.” 

Cantrell came no nearer to enlightening 
him, and his host did not press the ques- 
tion. 

“* Some of the boys are working over the 
old tailings and taking out a day’s pay,” 
he rambled on. “ Tuscarora ain’t so dead 
as she looks.” 

Cantrell was not interested. 

“ Where’ll I find Joe Dolores?” he asked. 

The saloon man _ smiled _inscrutably. 
Without knowing what business brought 
Cantrell there, he was able to surmise the 
nature of it now. Dolores had been Dia- 
mond Jim’s man Friday in the old days 
when there had been suckers to trim and 
the case ace was often necessary. Scenting 
a profit to himself, he became evasive. 

““ Why, he’s in the basin somewhere,” he 
replied. 

‘“ But I’m not goin’ to spend a week look- 
in’ for him!” Cantrell exclaimed impa- 
tiently, rather suspecting what was going 
on in the man’s mind. ‘“ Joe wrote me you 
could tell me where to find him.” 

Cantrell was lying. The saloonist’s smile 
broadened. 

“ Joe is putting on airs, writing letters 
and all that,” he said, and laughed. He 
knew Joe could not write his own name. 
“You might leave word here for him, Jim,” 
he went on. “ Dolores drops in once in 
awhile.” 

He knew where Joe was. In fact, he was 
one of the Mexican’s paid retainers. It may 
be surmised that Dolores’s whereabouts 
was a matter that, for certain reasons, was 
best kept a secret. 

Not that the saloon man was suspicious 
of Cantrell. But he was not giving away 
information that could be sold, not with 
opportunities for turning a dollar as rare 
as they were. If Cantrell wanted to see 
Joe, he stood ready to pilot him to the 
Mexican’s roost in the deep canon of Co- 
lumbia Creek. 
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By now Cantrell understood him per- 
fectly. 

“ You're pretty cagy, Billy,” he said con- 
descendingly. “I reckon you could show 
me the way.” He paid for the drinks and 
rolled a twenty-dollar gold piece across the 
bar. “ You got a horse?” 

The man nodded as he pocketed the 
coin. 

“ Well, let’s ride,” Cantrell suggested. 
“This place gives me the willies.” 

The camp on Columbia Creek just suited 
Joe Dolores. For one of his activities it 
was rather ideally situated. The country 
was wild and broken. The immediate range 
was too poor to support even sheep. No 
one ventured there by design and few by 
accident. 

There are men who gravitate naturally 
to the fringe of things. Dolores was one. 
The ways of least restraint had ever been 
his. If he was not clever he was at least 
cunning. 

Joe had begun as a tin-horn gambler, 
years past, down on the Rio Colorado. He 
had dealt faro, played capper, traded in 
contraband, and now for two years men 
had hinted that he ran an iron on other 
folks’ stock. 

So far the broken down place on Colum- 
bia Creek, with its shack and barn and 
sagebrush corral, had proved a safe retreat. 
It was dirty and uncomfortable, but that 
mattered little to Dolores and his men. 

Dolores was interested only in horses}. 
they could be moved swiftly, and usually 
there was only the brand on the stifle to 
contend with. 

But the real secret of Dolores’s success 
was the natural corral he had found in that 
blistered section of the basin proper, known 
as the lava beds. There not even the hardy 
sage was to be found; the coyote looked 
elsewhere for his food; only the lizard and 
the rattler found sustenance. No cowboy 
thought of looking in the lava beds for 
strays, nor did any miner dream of finding 
mineral in their depths. It was a place to 
avoid. 

And yet Dolores had found a spring 
there. Food he.carried in. Where he and 
his men passed, no story was left written 
on the rocky trail for prying eyes to read. 
To the north lay Idaho, his best market. 

When the time seemed propitious, he 
moved his stuff, skirting the Duck Valley 
reservation and keeping to the deep defiles 
of the Bull Run Mountains. It wag profit- 
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able, as safe as such ventures can be, and 
entirely to his liking. 

Cantrell’s first glimpse of the nest on 
Columbia Creek assured him that he had 
not come on a fool’s errand. Dolores 
greeted him cordially; they had understood 
each other very well in the old days. 

Strangely enough they did not reminisce. 
The memories of such men are best forgot- 
ten. Swarthy Dolores waited for Cantrell 
to state his mission. 

‘I want to buy some horses, Joe,” Can- 
trell enlightened him at last. “ Have you 
got some good ones?” 

“Yes, I have planty good wan, Jeem,” 
Dolores replied, and smiled, his white teeth 
gleaming. 

“Got ’em here, Joe?” 

“You see any, Jeem?” the Mexican 
asked with a knowing grin. ‘“ Those nags 
in the corral ees just some stuff belongs to 
the boys. They may be starched a leetla 
bit in the laigs, but they know how to look 
a sheriff right in the eye, Jeem.” 

They laughed together at this jest. 

“T’m not goin’ to ask you where you 
got ’em,” Cantrell continued. “I don’t 
want to see ’em, even. It won’t take us 
long to do business. I want ’em young 
and likely lookin’; horses that you might 
think a man would travel three or four 
days to pick up. You understand?” 

Dolores nodded, wondering why Cantrell 
was so willing to trust him. The Diamond 
Jim he knew had had the reputation of 
driving a hard bargain always. 

“ How much you goin’ to charge me?” 
Cantrell demanded. 

Dolores threw up his hands. “ Wait,” 
he said. ‘“ Where you goin’ tak’ those 
horse, Jeem?” 

“ Why—why, over in the Little Hum- 
boldt country. I'll send over after ’em the 
end of this week or the first of next.” 

Dolores shook his head now and shifted 
his legs to a more comfortable position. 
He saw that this business was not going to 
be concluded so speedily after all. 

“These horse of mine ain’t safe west of 
the Owyhee,” he volunteered. “I don’t 
want mak’ no trouble for you, Jeem. Ef 
your men start through that country may-’ 
be some wan ask where they get those 
horse. Por Dios, I not lak’ to have them 
say from Joe Dolores!” 

“So that’s where the stuff came from 
originally, eh, between the Owyhee and the 
county line?” Cantrell smiled complaisant- 
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ly. “ That suits me fine! Why should my 
men know anythin’ about you? We can 
fix that up!” 

“Maybe so! But I tell you, those men 
of yours get nabbed sure.” 

Cantrell caught his eye and held it. 
“‘ Maybe that’s what I’ve got on my mind,” 
he muttered. 

Now Dolores understood him better. 

Cantrell was not averse to showing his 
hand. “I’ve got this business worked out 
carefully,” he said confidentially. Too 
much depended on Dolores for him to leave 
anything to chance. 

It was not difficult for Joe to follow him 
as he unfolded his plans. In fact it was 
the sort of trickery the Mexican was best 
fitted to understand. 

“ Don’t think I’m sendin’ you a pair of 
kids,” Cantrell warned him. 

“T don’t know these men, eh?” 

* You don’t know one of ’em, McCarrol. 
The other one used to work in the basin. 
I don’t think you know him. His name is 
Lin Kincaid—a big, tall fellow.” 

Dolores shook his head. ‘I don’t know 


heem. Maybe he knows me, though.” 
“You won’t appear in this deal, Joe. All 


I want you to do is boss the job. Now 
don’t underestimate my men; that used to 
be your weakness, Dolores. If they git 
suspicious they won’t touch those horses. 
Look out for the tall one; he’s no fool.” 

“You leave that to me, Jeem,” Dolores 
said serenely. ‘ I mak’ no meestak’ for my 
own sake.” 

“T hope not. Now, Joe, I want you to 
tell me just where this string of horses came 
from. I'll see that they go back that very 
way. ‘Trouble will be certain to catch up 
with ’em, then!” 

Dolores obliged. The price was soon ar- 
ranged. 

“Tf this thing goes through, there’ll be 
somethin’ extra in it for you,”’ Cantrell told 
him. ‘“TI’ll see to that!” 

Dolores wanted to know where he was 
to turn over the stolen horses, even sug- 
gesting that he would risk bringing them 
to Columbia Creek. 

“Don’t do that!” Cantrcii objected and 
swore. “‘ They’d be wise in a minute. Why, 
you’ve only got to get a flash at this place 
to know it’s a hide-out.” 

“T guess eet ain’t so swell,” Dolores 
grumbled. 

“Now don’t get sore!” Jim threw in 
hurriedly. “ You got me wrong, Joe.” 
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“ Well, I don’t tak’ them to my corral, 
no matter what you pay,” Joe said flatly. 

“ Of course not! That’s your affair. My 
men wouldn’t be fooled either. We've got 
to show somethin’ better than that. Shuke 
up somethin’ to eat; I’ll figure this thing 
out to a T.” 

After they had eaten, Cantrell lost no 
time in getting back to business. 

“ All that range east of the South Fork, 
between the Bull Run Mountains and the 
Tuscaroras, still belongs to the Double 
Square, doesn’t it?” 

iT9 Yes.” 

“IT didn’t see much stuff there when I 
came through yesterday. They ain’t likely 
to have many men there this time of the 
year.” 

“ Not many,” Dolores agreed. 

“* Well, could you get your string moved 
over near the South Fork without bein’ 
seen?” 

Dolores shrugged his shoulders. Possi- 
bly he could. How could one be certain? 

“* Supposin’ you could, do you think you 
could hold them there on the Double 
Square range for half a day without gettin’ 
into trouble? You could move out if you 
had to.” 

Dolores admitted that this might be 
done. 

“* All right. Now what about the brands? 
How are they marked?” 

““T have not touch them yet.” 

“That’s good! I was afraid you might 
’a’ put your own brand on ’em. I don’t 
want any registered brand to figure in this.” 

“TI guess I don’t want any either,” Do- 
lores admitted as he smiled knowingly. 

“Of course not! You’ve got a week to 
get ready in. You used to be a wonder 
with an iron. Can you get these brands 
doctored up in that time? I don’t want 
’em to look sore.” 

“Don’t worry “bout that. 
want ’em marked?” 

“‘ Whatever will be easiest.” 

Dolores pondered over the matter for 
several minutes, and got out a pencil and 
covered a soiled envelope with strange 
marks. 

“IT can make over most anytheeng to a 
S.B Bar brand. I did eet for years down 
in Arizona. You’ve got to do eet weeth a 
pointing iron and a razor; not by over- 
branding.” 

“Ts it registered?” 

“T look eet up now.” 


How you 
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He got up a badly thumbed copy of the 
State record of registered brands. 

“ No one using eet,” he announced. “I 
mak’ sure I peeck out for you only those 
brands I can work over easy, Jeem.” 

“That seems to be all right,” Cantrell 
agreed. “You do that. Get your horses 
- down near those hard-pan flats east of the 
South Fork next Monday afternoon. Post 
a man on the river at the crossin’. Have 
him there all day, and be sure he knows 
where the horses are. He’ll meet my men, 
accidental-like, and tell him where to find 
the stuff. Have him make it appear that 
he’s ridin’ for the Double Square. They 
still use Mexican vaqueros, don’t they?” 

“Yeh! Plentee.” 

““ Now, you see, that means my men will 
_ git in and away without askin’ any ques- 

tions of the wrong people. Your man at 
the river will be gone ’fore they get back 
to the ford. They'll be lookin’ for water, 
so they won’t stop until they hit the South 
Fork. You keep out of sight, Joe. Leave 
just one man to turn over the horses. He’s 
supposed to be workin’ for this S B Bar 
brand that’s leasin’ the range. That ll be 
about all you'll have to do. I'll pay you 
now. ‘The horses will be off your hands, 
you'll have your money—and nothin’ left 
to do but lay low and forget what hap- 
pened. I'll tell you again, so you'll not 
slip up.” 

__ A second telling was not necessary, but 
Cantrell insisted on it. 

“That’s almost too easy, Jeem,” Do- 
lores nodded. ‘“ Eef those horse ees recog- 
nized, those men of yours have damn hard 
time proving they deedn’t change those 
brands.” 

“Exactly! It’s mighty bad to be caught 
with stolen horses in your possession, no 
matter how you come by ’em. When 
they’re wearin’ an unregistered brand it’s 
even worse. If they try to prove that 
they’re actin’ on orders from me, they 
won’t help themselves. How will they be 
able to prove where the stuff was turned 
over to em? It won’t take long to find out 
that no one ever heard of any S B Bar 
brand in the basin, and old Lief Forgetsen 
will tell ’em he never leased any range to 
any such brand or to any such person as 
Kincaid and McCarrol will claim they did 
business with.” 

“ Eet may come back to you, Jeem,” Do- 
lores suggested skeptically. ‘“ What you 
say then?” 
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Cantrell laughed loudly. “I’m ready 
for that! I ain’t overlooked it. When I 
get home T’ll pack Kincaid and McCarrol 
off in a hurry. They’ll leave with the un- 
derstandin’ that they’re to meet this S. B. 
Bar man that they believe is workin’ for 
some small leaser. Soon as they’re out of 
sight I'll see that it gets around that I’ve 
sent ’em over here to bring back some stuff 
I’ve bought of the Double Square—and to 
make that good, I’m goin’ to stop at For- 
getsen’s to-day and pay him for a dozen 
horses and tell him my boys will be over 
next Monday to get ’em.” 

Dolores inhaled his cigarette with keen 
relish and gazed at Cantrell in open admi- 
ration. 

“If they try to pull any S B Bar story 
on me, I’ll just laugh at ’em. It will be my 
word against theirs—and I'll have wit- 
nesses to prove that the horses they came 
to git were Double Square thorses!” 

“ Por Dios!” Dolores blasphemed. ‘“ You 
always was ver’ clever, Jeem!” 


XII 


‘In due course the stolen’ horses were 
turned over to Lin Kincaid and Flash Mc- 
Carrol as Cantrell had planned. They 
were suspicious—but not of the horses. 

Lin felt that the trip to the basin was 
only a ruse to get Flash and him out of the 
way for a few days. In the time that he 
had worked for Cantrell the Lazy K had 
never had less need of additional horses. 
Then, too, it seemed strange that with 
trouble certain to come, Cantrell should 
find it advisable to weaken his own hand 
by sending them away for a week. 

Lin knew that something was afoot— 
something desperate, too—and where Can- 
trell was concerned that might mean any- 
thing. During the long trip to the basin 
he and Flash discussed little else than what 
was likely to occur in their absence. 

Naturally, Kincaid worried about Fra- 
zier Thane. He could not believe that 
Cantrell would have maneuvered to get 
them out of the way were he contemplating 
nothing more than an attack on some 
Basque’s flock to avenge the raid on the 
Lazy K. 

So Cantrell succeeded easier than he had 
thought, and once the string of stolen 
horses had been turned over to their charge, 
Kincaid and McCarrol lost no time in start- 


ing west. 
They had previously decided to travel 
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day and night until they reached the 
ranch. 

It was still early evening when they got 
back to the South Fork. The aroma of 
boiling coffee assailed their nostrils as they 
neared the crossing. A few moments later 
they were hailed from the opposite side of 
the stream. 

“ Howdy!” a man called, standing over 
his fire, frying pan in hand. His horse was 
picketed near by, and it was evident he in- 
tended camping there the night. 

They waved him a greeting. The man 
was a stranger; but that made little differ- 
ence. They were hungry, and that is usu- 
ally enough to win an invitation to eat. 

“ Just in time,” Flash chuckled, as they 
forded the stream. 

Lin thought that the welcome he had 
seen in the stranger’s eyes began to dim. 
He was scrutinizing their horses now and 
trying to pretend that he wasn’t. 

Lin and Flash got out of their saddles 
and stretched their legs as the horses drank. 
McCarrol’s hint that they wouldn’t refuse a 
bite to eat went unanswered, even though 
the man beside the fire could see that they 
carried only their blankets. 


“ Have a cigarette?” Flash asked, eying 
the coffeepot. 

“‘ Don’t smoke,” the man answered brief- 
ly, and then, to their surprise, began to 
gather up his roll. 

“We ain’t drivin’ you out?” Flash in- 
quired sarcastically. 


“No. Suppose you’re goin’ west?” 

Somehow the question sounded more im- 
portant just then than the words them- 
selves signify. Lin felt it. 

“That’s usually the idea in crossin’ the 
South Fork,” he drawled pointedly. 

The stranger did not reply, but wiped 
out his frying pan and poured out the con- 
tents of his coffeepot. He began to saddle 
up then. 

“You don’t mind leavin’ us the fire, do 
you?” Flash inquired with quiet contempt. 

“No, help yourselves,” the man replied. 

He was gone presently. Lin and Flash 
looked at each other with a puzzled frown. 

“What scared him so?” Lin asked. 

“ Scared?” 

“You bet he was scared.” 

“Must be somethin’ wrong with us,” 
Flash muttered, “‘ throwin’ that coffee—” 

““Wasn’t us he was lookin’ at,” Lin in- 
terrupted. His tone was so serious that 
Flash pulled himself up sharply. “I'd ’a’ 
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swore he recognized these broncs—recog- 
nized them real personal, too.” 

“My God, you mean there’s somethin’ 
wrong with ’em?” 

For answer Lin reached out and ran his 
hand over the brand on the horse nearest 
him. The mare trembled, and when he 
pinched the hide near the stifle joint, the 
animal squealed. 

Lin shook his head gravely. 

“ Mighty tender!” Flash exclaimed. 

“ Sure is!” Lin repeated the experiment 
on another horse with the same result. 
“ Those brands look all right if you don’t 
examine them too closely,” he muttered. 
“T swear they ain’t a week old.” 

“ Holy Moses! You mean Cantrell has 
handed us a stacked deck? We should 
have tumbled when he said we wouldn’t 
need a bill of sale. Turned ’em over to 
us out in the open! No witnesses—noth- 
in’?! Like as not those horses belong 
around here. Us tryin’ to git through at 
night won’t look good to any one. What 
are we goin’ to do, Lin?” 

“Keep our heads for one thing. Can- 
trell can have only one reason for wantin’ 
to discredit us. You know what that is. 
If we get turned up as a pair of horse 
thieves, he’ll start in to prove that we’re 
killers as well.” 

“ But we can prove that he sent us over 
here to get these broncs.” 

“ Can we?” Lin asked skeptically. “ How 
are we goin’ to prove it, if he says we’re 
lyin’? It ‘ll be his word against ours, and 
he’s got the drag, not us. You stay here a 
minute, Flash. I’m goin’ to trail that hom- 
bre a ways.” 

The ground swelled away to low hills 
just west of the South Fork, so in a few 
minutes Lin passed from sight. He was 
back in less than half an hour. 

“He’s fannin’ it for all he’s worth, 
straight for the Circle D outfit headquar- 
ters on Chino Creek,” Lin reported. “‘ We’re 
goin’ to travel fast, Flash, We may he 
foolin’ ourselves, but I don’t aim to stay 
here and find out. Let’s go!” 

Twilight deepened to night as they rode. 
It slackened their pace. 

“The moon will be up early to-night,” 
Flash called out. 

“ That won’t help us any,” Lin replied 
curtly. “‘ Haze ’em along!” 

The wind began to blow. The remuda 
moved faster, manes and forelocks flattened 
out in the breeze. The horses seemed to 
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catch the spirit of flight, and they plunged 
on with heads lowered. Later, when they 
reached Chino Creek, they churned the 
water to silver spray with their hoofs as 
they dashed across the stream. 

It was dark in the creek bottom. Soon 
they were in the open again. It was lighter 
now. 

“ There comes your damned moon,” Lin 
muttered. 

“And here comes our friends!” Flash 
flung back at him. 

Half a mile off a flying cavalcade bore 
down on them. 

“ Pull up!” Lin ordered. “ We’re in for 
it. It wouldn’t help us any to run. Don’t 
lie to these men, Flash. They won’t be- 
lieve us, but we’ve got to stick to the 
truth.” 

McCarrol cursed Cantrell 
“He'll pay for this!” he swore. 

*“‘ T reckon he will,” Lin answered. “ Here 
they are!” 

“ Throw up yore hands!” a voice barked. 
“ Climb!” 

There was nothing to do but oblige. A 
dozen men surrounded them. The man 
who had left the South Fork so hurriedly 


bitterly. 


was among those present. 

“‘ Hand over yore guns,” a wizened little 
man commanded. “Some of you boys tie 
’em up.” 

“Well, I do be damned!” exclaimed the 
one who came forward to truss up Kincaid. 


“Lin Kincaid! I never thought you’d git 
down to runnin’ horses, Lin.” 

Lin recognized the man. 

“Tim Jafferay,” he drawled. 

The little man looked from one to the 
other. ‘ You two acquainted?” he asked 
Jafferay. 

“Used to work together. for the Bar 
Cross,” Tim answered. ‘“ His name’s Lin 
Kincaid.” 

“ Humph!” the little man muttered non- 
committally. 

“ Never heard a word ag’in’ him, either,” 
Tim threw in for good measure. 

“Humph!” the little man _ repeated. 
“Tie him up anyhow.” He moved off to 
examine the horses. Those who had come 
with him had already identified them, as 
their sullen glances at Kincaid and McCar- 
rol eloquently testified. 

“ This roan is yours, Hunter,” some one 
said to the little man. ‘“ They ought to 
have their necks stretched, the damned 
thieves!” 
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“Sure had,” Hunter replied as he ex- 
amined the horse. 

He came back to Kincaid presently. 

“T reckon we got you fellers about dead 
to rights,” he said. ‘If you make a move 
to get away it will be yore last one.” 

“ You goin’ to convict us without givin’ 
us a chance to prove ourselves innocent?” 
Lin asked easily. 

“You'll git yore chance before a judge, 
maybe,” Hunter snapped. “‘ We been miss- 
in’ horses too long to be talked out of any- 
thin’ to-night.” 

“ Well, you’ll continue to miss them if 
you think you’ve got the right parties in 
us. I haven’t been east of Haystack Peak 
in years until yesterday. We’re from the 
Humboldt country, workin’ for the Lazy 
K outfit. We were sent over here to get 
these broncs. They were turned over to 
us this afternoon.” — 

“ Who turned ’em over to you?” 

Lin paused for a moment. He didn’t 
know the man’s name. 

“An S B Bar man,” he said a little 
lamely. 

“Who’s the S B Bar?” some one de- 
manded. “ Never heard of the brand!” 

“Where’s their range?” Hunter de- 
manded. 

“Why, they’re leasin’ from the Double 
Square,” Lin replied. 

This caused derisive laughter from all. 

“They are, eh? Say, I was talkin’ to 
Forgetsen yesterday. He’s lost stuff, too. 
He ain’t leased an acre to any one. Your 
story don’t hold water.” 

“ Leasin’ from Forgetsen,” a burly indi- 
vidual muttered sarcastically. The rest 
took it up. 

“‘ What’s the sense of wastin’ tinfe talk- 
in’ to him?” another wanted to know. 

“ That’s what I say!” exclaimed the man 
Lin and Flash had met at the South Fork. 

Flash glared angrily at him. Lin pre- 
tended not to be ruffled. 

“Do you think we would have come 
back this way with stuff that belonged 
here?” he asked. 

“Tt’s night,” Hunter answered; “ you 
might have got through. We weren’t look- 
in’ for you here.” 

“It’s night, all right,” Lin persisted, 
“but we got an inklin’ of trouble when 
your friend there left us at the crossin’. 
We could have turned back or dropped this 
string and saved ourselves. A horse thief 
ain’t much good to himself in jail.” 
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“You should have given that some 
thought quite a time back,” the little man 
informed him acidly. “ Who did you say 

ou was workin’ for?” 

“ Cantrell—Jim Cantrell,” Lin informed 
him. 

“Humph!” Hunter exclaimed once 
more. “I ain’t sure to positive, but it 
seems to me that’s the name of the man 
Forgetsen mentioned yesterday. He just 
happened to say he’d sold a little bunch of 
horses.” 

A deep understanding dawned in Kin- 
caid’s eyes. He and Flash exchanged a fur- 
tive glance. McCarrol understood, too. 
Any doubt that Cantrell had deliberately 
and craftily plotted against them was gone 
on the instant. 

“Sure, they’re lyin’; anything to stall 
us off,” the man from the river grumbled. 

Nevertheless, Kincaid managed to smile 
confidently. 

“‘T reckon we’ll be cleared easy enough,” 
he drawled as though the matter were of 
but trifling importance. “It won’t take 
the sheriff long to get in touch with Can- 
trell.” 


“That’s right,” Flash supplemented, 


taking his cue from Lin, “ this little mix- 


up will be ironed out to-morrow. We got 
the horses we was sent to git.” 

“TI hope so, for your sake, Lin,” Tim 
Jafferay said. 

No one else echoed his interest or opti- 
mism. 

“We'll take ’em over to my place,” 
Hunter announced after consulting one or 
two others. “It ’ll be mornin’ before the 
sheriff can get up here. We can talk this 
thing over. If you’re ready, we’ll move.” 

“ Wouldn’t be a bad idea for a few of 
us to take a swing east of the South Fork; 
these two ain’t all of the gang we’re after.” 

This was agreed to promptly. The two 
parties separated, one moving to the east 
and the other north to the Circle D. Lin 
and Flash managed to exchange a guarded 
word as they rode along. 

“You know what Cantrell will say when 
it’s put up to him,” McCarrol murmured. 

“Certainly! Like as not he’s already 
spread the report that he sent us to For- 
getsen’s. You follow my lead, Flash. 
Don’t seem to take this seriously. Maybe 
they’ll untie our hands if they see we ain’t 
got no idea of makin’ a break.” 

When the posse reached the Circle D, 
the two prisoners were placed in an un- 
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used cook shed. It was bare save for a 
table and an old bench. There was only 
one window, and it was securely fastened. 

Jafferay and another man were left to 
stand guard over them. 

“Shall we untie them?” Jafferay asked. 

Hunter hesitated over his answer a mo- 
ment. ‘“ Yes, I guess they ain’t foolish 
enough to try to get away,” he decided. 

The others turned their horses into the 
corral and moved over near the barn. They 
soon had a fire going. Lin could see them 
squatting around it on the ground. 

“Say, Tim, is there any chance of get- 
tin’ a bite to eat and a little water?” Lin 
inquired. “ We ain’t tasted anythin’ since 
mornin’.” 

“T’ll ask the boss,” Jafferay replied. 

He called Hunter over and made the re- 
quest known to him. 

“‘T’ll have somethin’ sent down from the 
house,” Hunter told them. 

Half an hour later one of Hunter’s Piute 
servants arrived with a jug of water and a 
basket of food. Lin chatted easily with 
Tim as he and Flash ate. 

“ Are you still as good a story teller as 
you used to be at the Bar Cross?” Tim 
inquired. ‘“ That’s gettin’ to be a long 
time ago, Lin.” 

Lin was only too willing to oblige. Flash 
got out his mouth organ and played and 
sang. Tim and the other guard sat on the 
doorstep. Every once in awhile an inquisi- 
tive gaze was turned on them from the 
group seated around the fire. 

“Hope you get out of this as easy as 
you think,” Tim remarked. 

“Don’t worry. We'll get out,” Lin as- 
sured him. ‘‘ Give me another cigarette.” 
Tim had no more, nor did the others. 

“T’ll get some,” the man seated beside 
Tim offered. He was halfway to the fire 
when Lin got up to get another drink. 
Flash was watching him closely. 

“ T hate to do this, Tim, but I reckon it’s 
necessary,” Kincaid said. 

Tim looked up, not understanding, just 
as Lin hurled the jug at him. 

Jafferay stretched his length on the floor. 

Kincaid grabbed his guns and handed 
one to Flash. 

“T hope he ain’t hurt,” Lin muttered. 
He retrieved the jug. ‘“ We’re goin’ now, 
Flash! Our horses are in the corral, still 
saddled. If we get away, we'll split. Tl 
head west, you go east. That: ought to 
help our chances. You know where my 
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old cabin is on Emigrant Creek. Look for 
me there if you have luck. Now sing— 
loud as you can!” 

McCarrol wiped his brow. 
ment song was beyond him. 

“Give ’em ‘Windy Bill’!” Kincaid 
urged. And then, as Flash bawled his song, 
Lin hurled the jug through the window. 
It carried away the glass and most of the 


sash 
“ They'll be 


For the mo- 


“Come on!” he cried. 
here in half a minute!” 

The corral was in back of the cook shed. 
They scaled the fence without coming into 
the light from the fire, but they wasted 
precious seconds in finding their horses. 

The men were calling excitedly to one 
another. Five or six ran to the cook shed. 

“They’re gone!” one shouted. Lin 
recognized Hunter’s voice. 

“ Busted out the window!” 
cried. “ Jafferay’s knocked cold!” 

Instinctively they ran to the corral now. 
Lin had the gate open. 

“So long, Flash!” he cried, as he drove 
Pifion straight for the oncoming men. They 
fell back before the madly driven horse. 
To give them further pause, Kincaid 
emptied his gun. 

“ Shoot! Shoot, you fools! What ails 
you?” Hunter screamed, and, rushing up, 
began firing wildly at the fleeing pair. 

Before they could saddle their horses, 
Kincaid and McCarrol were half a mile 
away. 


another 


XIII 


Lin Kincaip had left without saying 
good-by to Frazier Thane. In fact she did 
not know for the greater part of a week 
that he was away on business for the 
Lazy K. 

It was Jim Cantrell, stopping for a word, 
as had become his habit, who informed her 
that he had sent Kincaid to the basin to 
bring back some horses he had bought from 
Lief Forgetsen. He had been careful to 
mention the name several times. 

In answer to her question as to when 
Lin would be back, Cantrell had told her 
that he expected him by the middle of the 
following week. But Friday had come 
again without bringing a glimpse of Kin- 
caid. 

He was often in the girl’s thoughts. In 
truth, she had taken to comparing him with 
certain young men she knew back in Great 
Barrington. Unquestionably they would 
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have thought him strange, and smiled be- 
hind his back at his rather quaint speech. 

On the other hand, Lin would have felt 
quite the same way about them had they 
suddenly been set down on the range. For 
all the observations to the contrary, the 
East and the West were not yet one. 

The list of those applying for grazing 
permits in the reserve was to be published 
this day, and Frazier’s father had gone to 
town in regard to it. A dozen or more 
times since he had left she had come to 
the door to gaze at the winding ribbon of 
dust that passed for a road in that coun- 
try, unconsciously looking for Lin Kincaid. 
In mid afternoon she was rewarded by see- 
ing some one approaching from the west, 
and she leaped to the conclusion that it 
was Lin. 

Some minutes before the rider turned 
into the yard, she realized that it was Can- 
trell who was calling. It was difficult for 
her to hide her disappointment. 

She noticed that he was better dressed 
than usual to-day. He smiled warmly as 
he swung to the ground. He was very con- 
fident of himself this afternoon. 

Frazier’s first thought was that he had 
come about the permits. The reprisals 
which Lin had predicted had not taken 
place. That they would come she did not 
doubt. Surely, Cantrell would be con- 
cerned. ‘There was something so sinister 
about the man that his presence always 
filled her with vague alarm. 

“Why, you’re as pritty as a picture to- 
day,” he beamed as he flung himself into 
a chair beside her and devoured her with 
his eyes. ‘‘ Nevada sure seems to agree 
with you mighty well, Miss Thane.” He 
paused to survey the changes she had 
wrought in the house. ‘Every time I 
come here,” he went on, “I realize more 
and more that a man shouldn’t go on livin’ 
alone like I been.” 

Frazier had a premonition of what was 
coming now, for Cantrell had embarked on 
this subject before. He pursued it again 
to-day. 

“T suppose you have come to say some- 
thing to father about the grazing permits,” 
Frazier remarked at the first opportunity, 
hoping to turn the conversation from her- 
self. ‘‘ Father has gone to town.” 

Cantrell had hitched his chair a little 
nearer hers. 

“T didn’t come to see yore father to- 
day,” he murmured amorously. 
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Frazier did not fail to understand him. 

“No? You’ve got news about Mr. Kin- 
caid, then!” she exclaimed with malice 
aforethought. 

Cantrell’s head went up a little and his 
mouth lost its grin. ‘I didn’t come to talk 
about my men, either,”’ he said. 

“ Aren’t they back?” 

“Not yet. They should ’a’ been home 
day before yesterday.” 

“ Nothing could have happened to 
them?” Frazier asked with real concern. 

Cantrell felt that he could afford to 
speak generously of them. The fact that 
they were already two days overdue was 
the best proof in the world that they had 
been caught in the trap he had set. 

“They know their business,” he told 
her. ‘“ Maybe Forgetsen wasn’t ready for 
them. I reckon they’ll turn up to-mor- 
row. But, as I was sayin’-—I didn’t come 
here to discuss Kincaid. He’s a good 
enough bronc peeler, but that lets him out.” 

“T’ve heard other men speak more fa- 
vorably of him,” Frazier replied with a 
toss of her head. 

“Come now! We’re not goin’ to quar- 
rel about Kincaid to-day,” Cantrell pro- 
claimed with bland assurance, “even 
though I hate to see you interested at all 
in a man that’s in the habit of driftin’ 
around from one job to another, and who 
hasn’t got a cent to his name, outside his 
wages. Life is hard in this country only if 
you’re always strugglin’ to make both ends 
meet. It’s soft enough when you’ve got 
money. What could a man like Kincaid 
give you? You're the type of woman that 
needs and ought to have pritty things. A 
cow-puncher can’t give ’em to you.” 

“You take too much for granted, Mr. 
Cantrell,” Frazier announced as she drew 
back. Cantrell’s face was near hers now, 
and his eyes were aflame. “There is no 
thought of marriage in my mind.” 

“There is in mine!” Jim declared. He 
caught her hands and refused to release 
them. He knew that she belonged to a 
world far removed from his, but that made 
her even more desirable to him. 

He felt her superiority, and realized that 
she typified the thing that had always elud- 
ed him. The ways of respectability had 
never been his; and this was from his own 
choice; but there were times when he was 
prosperous that that which is the fruit of 
respectability and honor appealed strongly 
to him. 


Cantrell was not deceiving himself into 
believing that the girl cared for him. He 
passed over that as being of little impor- 
tance. He believed he understood women, 
and experience had taught him that it was 
the man who could offer them the most 
who was successful with them. His next 
words proved how he felt. 

“TI haven’t the language I’d like to have 
to say what I’m goin’ to say, Miss Frazier, 
but I’ve got the dollars to make up for it. 
I want you to be my wife. The moment 
I first laid eyes on you I knew you was the 
woman for me.” 

‘“‘ Please, no, Mr. Cantrell!” Frazier 
cried as she struggled to free her hands. 
His proposal was preposterous. “ Certain- 
ly I’ve given you no reason to believe that 
I care for you.” 

“Tm not askin’ that!” he declared pas- 
sionately. He could feel her pulse throb- 
bing, and he tightened his grip on her 
hands. The tumultuous rising and falling 
of her bosom fascinated him. 

“You're a sensible girl,” he said. “ Don’t 
force me to make war on you. There isn’t 
a livin’ on this ranch for you. Marry me 
and I'll see that your father don’t lose out. 
You owe somethin’ to him.” 

“But not what you suggest,” Frazier 
gasped. “ Please let me go! I never could 
marry you.” 

The wind brushed a strand of her hair 
across his cheek. Cantrell winced in sheer 
ecstasy. He drew her to him and lifted her 
face to his. 

“No! No!” Frazier screamed. 

“T will kiss you!” Cantrell muttered 
thickly. ‘ You drive me mad!” 

Fight him as she would, he drew her 
face up until his lips hovered greedily over 
hers. What good was it to cry out for 
help? Her father was away! Esteban, 
the herder, was miles off. If Cantrell was 
to be stopped, she must accomplish it her- 
self. 

Something hurt her side as he strained 
her to him. It was Cantrell’s six-gun. 

Jim felt her go limp in his arms. He 
released her hands and covered her lips 
with his mad kisses. Suddenly she straight- 
ened. 

“Get back!” she ordered. “I’ve got 
your gun! I'll shoot!” 

The expression on Cantrell’s face slowly 
changed. He stared craftily at her now. 

“ By God, I believe you would at that,” 
he said. 
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“What a beast you are,” Frazier mur- 
mured contemptuously as he backed away. 
The withering glance of utter scorn that 
she gave him brought the hot blood to 
Cantrell’s cheeks, 

“J would kill myself sooner than marry 
you!” she cried, and her words bit like a 
lash. ‘“ Get out of my sight!” 

“T don’t suppose I’m good enough for 
you,” Cantrell spat out viciously. “ You'll 
come to your senses soon enough. I didn’t 
want to make you any trouble, but you’re 
askin’ for it, and you'll get it. You're rid- 
in’ pritty high and mighty, now; but wait 
till fall comes, and you don’t know which 
way to turn. You'll be talkin’ a little dif- 
ferent then. When we discuss this matter 
again I reckon you'll be anxious enough to 
marry me. I don’t mind your showin’ your 
nails to-day. I rather like it, to be frank 
with you. I tell you now that you're goin’ 
to belong to me before we’re through, 
whether you marry me or not.” 

Frazier’s lips were white. 

“Go!” she cried. “Go, before I shoot 
you as you deserve!” 

“Too bad your friend Kincaid ain’t here 
to protect you,” Cantrell said, and laughed 
evilly. 

“TI dare say he would find a way to pro- 
tect me,” she replied bravely. 

“Well, don’t you count too much on 
Kincaid. You may never see him again.” 

There was an undertone of meaning here 
that was unescapable. 

“T fancy there are reasons why you 
would be glad to see him out of the way,” 
Frazier taunted him; “reasons not con- 
nected with me. Have you plotted against 
him, too?” 

Cantrell had not meant to say so much. 
He was without information regarding Kin- 
caid and McCarrol. Had it been in his 
possession he would have asked for no bet- 
ter opportunity than this to deliver the 
news to her. Instead, he had to resort to 
evasion, and he did it lamely. 

“You don’t know cow-punchers!” he 
declared, and laughed. “It’s here to-day 
and gone to-morrow with them. Why 
should they be two or three days late on a 
little trip to the Owyhee Basin? I’m not 
good at makin’ excuses for other people. 
I know they’ve got a string of horses in 
their possession that belong to me. I’m 
doin’ the worryin’, not you!” 

“ And yet you were full of excuses for 
them when you came,” she observed. 
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“ Well, if it will make you feel any bet- 
ter, I don’t mind tellin’ you that if they 
don’t show up to-morrow, I aim to find out 
where they are. And before I leave I want 
to promise you that if your father tries to 
use the permit he’s in town to git to-day, 
he’ll regret it. This fight is goin’ through. 
I didn’t. mean to include you, but you 
wouldn’t have it that way. No Basque is 
goin’ to run sheep into the reserve, and 
that includes your father, now. You’ve 
been warned a plenty. This is the last one 
you'll have. It’s time for you folks to git 
out!” 

Frazier Thane did not leave the porch 
until he was out of sight. Weak and trem- 
bling she* went into the house then and 
scrubbed her mouth as she had never done 
before. 

She did not doubt that trouble would 
ride hard at their heels. It was against 
her wishes that her father had espoused 
the cause of the Basques in the slaying of 
César. Until to-day she had believed that 
they might remain neutral. That hope 
was gone. 

She thought of old Angel Irosabal and 
then of Cantrell, and took courage. She 
recalled how calmly and with what dignity 
the old Basque had faced his enemies. He 
had revealed himself as fully that day as 
Cantrell had this afternoon. 

If left free to choose between them, who, 
she wondered, would have taken Cantrell’s 
word? Surely, if the men who stood with 
him were cut at all to his pattern, she and 
her father were not to be pitied that events 
had definitely arrayed them with the 
Basques. 

Lin’s absence was difficult to explain. 
She dismissed Cantrell’s insinuations for 
what they were worth, which was nothing. 
And yet the man knew more than he had 
said. She was certain of that; but she re- 
fused to believe that Lin was in trouble. 
Without knowing the country, she was sen- 
sible enough to realize that many things 
can happen on a trip of two hundred miles 
to delay a man several days. 

Frazier knew if she ever repeated a word 
to Kincaid of what had occurred to-day 
that his days as a Lazy K man would end 
abruptly. Just how she could refuse to 
acquaint him with Cantrell’s insinuations 
became something of a problem, and yet, 
if she did, he would undoubtedly leave the 
Humboldt country forever. 

Old Aaron Thane returned from town 
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with his prized permit as she sat trying to 
solve the riddle that confronted her. He 
was in the best of spirits. 

“Everything is all right now,” he 
beamed. “We can send the flock in on 
the first of the month. Any number of 
Basques applied. The town was full of 
cattlemen. They put on a long face as 
they heard the names called out. Little 
good that will do them. Cantrell’s fore- 
man was there. I didn’t see Cantrell him- 
self.” 

Frazier could not bring herself to tell 
him what had occurred in his absence, other 
than that Cantrell had dropped in for a 
few minutes. 

“He seems to be spending considerable 
time here,” her father remarked. 

“T guess we will see less of him from 
now on,” the girl replied as she began 
preparations for supper. 

Something in her tone caused Aaron to 
glance sharply at her. “ What makes you 
say that?” he asked. 

“ Oh, nothing, father. He didn’t get the 
encouragement he expected, that’s all.” 

“So that’s what has been bringing him 
here!” Aaron nodded weightily. ‘I de- 
clare! Why didn’t he address himself to 
me first?” 

“T’m afraid that isn’t done out here,” 
Frazier smiled wearily. 

Aaron could get no more out of her, and 
finally repaired to the porch to peruse his 
newspapers. He was back almost instant- 
ly with Cantrell’s gun in his hand. Fra- 
zier’s face fell at sight of it. ‘‘ How stupid 
of me to forget it,” she thought. 

‘““Whose is this?” he demanded sternly. 

“* Why—why, Mr. Cantrell left it here, I 
presume,” she hurried to say. “ You must 
return it to him to-morrow.” 

“That’s strange!” Aaron snorted with 
fine contempt. ‘“ Never heard of a man 
leaving his gun behind, especially if he’s 
as fond of one as Cantrell. You must have 
sent him off with his ears tingling! You 
are like your mother in that, Frazier; she 
always knew how to put a man in his 
place.” 

“Well, at least he knows how I feel 
about him,” Frazier admitted. 


XIV 


Earty the following morning the Thanes 
left for Emigrant Creek. Esteban had 
been moving south steadily for the last few 
days with the flock, which now numbered 
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about fifteen hundred head, a small band 
of sheep, comparatively, in that country. 

In face of the threats that had been 
made, they had deemed it wise to keep the 
flock as far to the south as possible. Then, 
too, their best road into the reserve was by 
way of Emigrant Creek cafon. There was 
grass enough in the cafon to feed the herd 
for a week. 

It was Thane’s intention to hold the 
flock there until the first of the month, and 
send it in as soon as his permit allowed. 
Once in the canon, he believed his sheep 
would be out of harm’s way. 

Preparatory to this move, he had 
searched for a way down to the floor of 
the cafon proper. This he had found, a 
trail that deer and antelope had made for 
themselves long before Aaron Thane had 
ever dreamed of Nevada. 

The greater part of the day was con- 
sumed in moving the flock, for it was a 
wild, almost impassable country. Cedars 
and junipers blocked the upper reaches of 
the cafon. Along the creek, willows and 
buckthorn barred the way. The stream 
swung continually from one wall to the 
other, opening up, now and then, into lit- 
tle grass-covered flats. 

On the creek, some distance below them, 
Newt Parr had a cabin. He had been min- 
ing on Emigrant Creek for four years. 

Except for Newt, who seldom left his 
claim, and an occasional deer hunter in the 
fall, no one éver was seen on Emigrant 
Creek. Aaron had met Parr several times 
while looking for a trail into the canon. 

The old prospector had made a great 
deal of Aaron. He had talked of assays 
and values and potential fortunes so glibly 
that Thane had wondered to himself if he 
had not chosen the wrong path to wealth 
in going in for sheep. 

Being on the creek to-day, Aaron could 
not forego spending an hour with the pros- 
pector. So, after leaving Esteban, Thane 
and his daughter rode west until they came 
to Parr’s mine. 

Frazier suggested that she would go on, 
and leave her father to follow when ready. 

“ Follow the creek west until you come 
to Cottonwood Creek,” Newt Parr advised. 
“You can go up the Cottonwood to within 
a mile or two of home. You'll find it easier 
than climbing out of the canon.” He 
cocked an eye at the sky. “It might blow 
some before evening. You'll be out of the 
wind going home thataway.” 
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“Well, you have your talk out, father,” 
Frazier agreed. ‘“ Don’t worry about me.” 

The girl found the country almost too 
wild to be enjoyed. In another hour the 
sun had disappeared and the sky took on 
a forbidding appearance. Viewed from the 
depths of the cafion it was chilling, to say 
the least. 

Horatius, her mule, lifted his ears as the 
first breath of cool air swept down the 
creek. 

“Go on,” Frazier urged. “It’s going to 
storm, and I’ve no mind to be caught here.” 

Horatius thought otherwise, and although 
the skies continued to darken, and the wind 
freshened so much that the willows along 
the creek began to thrash to and fro, the 
mule refused to quicken his pace. 

By the time she reached Cottonwood 
Creek the darkness of early evening had 
fallen, although it was not later than five 
o’clock. Gathering storm always brought 
thunder and lightning back East. 

With increasing alarm Frazier waited for 
the heavens to be rent asunder. Nothing 
of the sort occurred, however. But the 
skies continued to darken and the wind to 
increase until it tore down the cafion with 
a wild, soprano-like scream. 

Horatius began to roll his eyes fearfully 
as she turned to the north. It was difficult 
for her to follow the trail in the darkness. 
Soon the cafon walls began to recede. A 
mile north of Emigrant Creek the country 
opened up until there was only the fringe 
of willows and the tangled brush of the 
creek bottom between her and the raging 
wind. 

The air was filled with sand. It got into 
her eyes and mouth. The mule lowered his 
head as he stumbled on. Once he stopped. 
Frazier did not urge him on, thinking it 
might be better to wait until the storm had 
passed. But when at the end of half an 
hour the wind was still rising, she deter- 
mined to go on at any cost. 

It was night in earnest, now—black and 
impenetrable. Something slunk away just 
ahead of her. The mule tossed his head 
nervously. Frazier caught her breath. 

A few seconds later a coyote barked 
sharply. Wheeling as he barked, it sound- 
ed as though four or five animals werc in 
the creek bottom just ahead. In her igno- 
rance she jumped to the conclusion that 
they were wolves. 

She knew better than to turn back. Cer- 
tainly the road could not be more than a 
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mile and a half to the north. Once she 
reached it she would have her back to the 
storm and be reasonably certain of finding 
her way home. 

Horatius was finally persuaded to go on. 
Frazier let him have his head, preferring 
to trust to his instinct rather than to her 
own eyes in the inky blackness. 

The limb of a dead buckthorn struck her 
across the face and brought the blood. Her 
waist was soon ripped to ribbons. She had 
long since lost her hat. 

“Go on!” she cried whenever the mule 
held back. 

She had no way of knowing how late it 
was. She seemed to have been hours in 
coming this far. The storm was as wild 
as ever. 

Frazier knew that as the creek neared 
the road the willows and underbrush 
thinned, until at the crossing itself the 
creek bottom was bare. Before César was 
shot she had ridden along Cottonwood 
Creek for short distances. She thought she 
would recognize certain spots, were she to 
see them again. Unfortunately her eyes 
were of little use to her. As a matter of 


fact, she was nearer the road than she be- 


lieved. 

In a storm of this sort the coyotes take 
to cover. By now there were five or six 
in the brush ahead of her. Wild cats were 
there, too, all falling back before her slow 
advance. 

They began to give ground grudgingly, 
knowing that the brush was thinning, but 
afraid to risk slinking past her. 

The coyotes began to bark noisily. Sud- 
denly one, bolder than his fellows, rushed 
by her. Horatius reared and threw the 
girl. She scrambled to her feet, although 
her right ankle pained her terribly. She 
called to the mule; but Horatius was gone. 

She searched about on the ground for a 
club with which to defend herself. Her 
fingers encountered a piece of willow, but 
it was so rotten that it broke even as she 
lifted it to test its stoutness. 

She had never been quite so thoroughly 
frightened. Repeatedly she asked herself 
why she had not stayed in the cafon where 
the storm could not have reached her with 
its full fury. 

In desperation she began to run. She 
soon fell. When she got up she went on, 
but walking now and trying to avoid the 
stinging blows of the buckthorn and dead 
brush. 
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Her ankle was swelling rapidly. 

“IT can’t go much farther,” she groaned. 

As she stopped to ease her pain she heard 
something plunging toward her. A huge 
form brushed by, and she screamed for 
help. It was only the mule, frightened out 
of his wits by a wild cat that had jumped 
him. 

Not knowing, she called again and again. 
She did not stop to ask herself who there 
was to answer her cry. 

A streak of light had appeared along the 
western horizon, revealing low-scudding 
clouds racing onward at express train speed. 
Against that bar of light a man on horse- 
back was silhouetted momentarily. 

Frazier saw him. It was as if Heaven 
had answered her prayer. The man was 
hunched low to escape the biting blast, and 
riding swiftly. Certainly he could not see 
her. He might hear, though, and she forced 
another frightened cry to her dry lips. 

A handkerchief muffled the man’s face. 
His eyes were bloodshot. Frazier saw him 
pause at the crest for a backward glance, 
steeling his eyes to meet the burning sand. 

He was in great haste. This storm, for 


all its buffeting of him, was to his liking. 


The floor of the desert was being swept 
clean; no trail of man or beast left tell- 
tale signs to-night. 

He had been seen at noon. Even before 
the storm had set in he had had warning 
that he was pursued. He had ridden swift- 
ly, but Pifion was no match for the thin 
strands of wire that had carried news of his 
rider’s presence to Cantrell. 

Since his mad flight from the Circle D 
on Chino Creek, Lin Kincaid had ridden 
many miles, avoiding Paradise Valley and 
the ranches along the Little Humboldt. He 
had hoped to reach Emigrant Creek from 
the west, by way of Quinn River. One of 
Chris Bridger’s men had seen him as he 
paused to water his horse at noon. 

The news of what had happened on 
Chino Creek had reached Paradise Valley 
that morning. It had been relayed prompt- 
ly to Cantrell, and he in turn had notified 
Bridger. Bridger had immediately warned 
his men to look out for Kincaid and Mc- 
Carrol, : 

The storm had intervened in Lin’s be- 
half, but he knew well enough that trouble 
rode at his back. He gave Pifon a nudge, 
and the horse dashed down the hard-packed 
road at breakneck speed to come up all 
atremble at the bank of the creek. 
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Pifion lowered his head to drink, but Lin 
pulled him up sharply; no time for water . 
now! 

The horse took but a step, however. 
Then he stopped in his tracks, ears lifting 
and body tensing nervously. 

Kincaid cursed to himself. How had 
they managed to get ahead of him. He 
put his hand to his ear and listened as he 
peered into the blackness ahead. 

Seconds dragged by as he listened— 
precious seconds—and then, off to his right, 
he caught a call for help. 

He scowled and shook his head. He 
knew his liberty, possibly his life, hung in 
the balance. How could he stop? Per- 
haps it was only a ruse to ambush him. 

He was about to go on when the call 
came again—clearer, now, for a brief lull 
in the storm. Kincaid’s mouth tightened. 
He knew that cry had issued from a wom- 
an’s throat. 

“Got to stop now,” he groaned as he 
sent Pinion in the direction from which the 
cry had come. Cupping his hands to his 
mouth, he shouted: “ Hello, there! Where 
are you?” 

“Here! Here!” Frazier shouted back, 
lurching toward him. 

“* My God!” Kincaid gasped as he recog- 
nized her voice. “ Frazier!” he shouted. 
“Where are you?” 

“Lin! Lin!” he heard her answer. 

Throwing caution to the winds, he broke 
off a piece of dead sage and managed to 
light it. The dry wood flamed brightly for 
a few seconds. 

He saw her, and ran to her side. Before 
the sage burned out he saw how torn and 
disheveled she was. The scratch on her 
cheek had bled profusely. 

For a moment he was almost afraid to 
ask her what had happened and how she 
came to be there in the creek bottom. 

“Oh, God, I thank you!” she gasped 
feebly. “It’s a miracle, Lin, your finding 
me.” 

‘We can thank Cantrell for that; it was 
not my intention to come this way,” he 
said. “ But how do you come to be here?” 

He put out a hand to steady her. 

“No, no,” she said bravely enough. “I 
won’t faint. I'll be all right in a minute.” 

“ But you are hurt!” 

“T turned my ankle. It’s painful, but 
nothing more. I’ve been lost for hours. 
I was following the creek back to the road. 
Our flock is on Emigrant Creek. I didn’t 
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know how terrible a sand storm could be. 
I couldn’t see my hand before my eyes in 
those willows. Then Horatius had to throw 
me.” 

She tried to laugh at her predicament. 

“T was never so frightened! I guess 
Horatius will find his way home. I almost 
wish he wouldn’t.” 

“T wouldn’t worry about him,” Lin said. 

The mellow timbre of her voice thrilled 
him, there in the darkness. His impro- 
vised torch had revealed her face set in the 
golden frame of her tumbling hair. The 
scratch which marred her cheek did not 
detract from her wild beauty in his eyes. 

Kincaid had not forgotten the reason for 
his wild, precipitous flight, nor the prob- 
able cost of these minutes in the willows, 
but there was a queer lure to the situation. 
Unconsciously his mouth hardened as he 
thought of himself, the pursued, turned 
rescuer. What would the girl say when 
she learned that he was wanted? 

He listened intently for any sound that 
might warn him that his pursuers were 
near. Only the screaming of the wind 
reached his ears. 

“T reckon we’d better go,” he said. 


“Pinon will carry both of us.” 
“You’ve been away a long time, Lin,” 
she reminded him as he reached out to help 


her into the saddle. “ Where have you 
been. Jim Cantrell seemed terribly wor- 
ried.” 

“ Cantrell’s worryin’ over me has just 
begun,” Lin answered as he turned to listen 
again. 

Frazier noticed his suppressed excite- 
ment now. 

“What is it?” she demanded anxiously. 

“ They’re after me,” Lin replied frankly, 
“and they’re not far away.” 

“You mean that the law is after you— 
that you’re wanted?” 

“Yes. Cantrell and the law are ridin’ 
together for once. Flash and I are wanted, 
all right. If they catch us, we’re goin’ to 
have a mighty hard time provin’ we’re in- 
nocent.” 

“What do they say you have done?” 
Frazier gasped. 

“Horse thief is the name they’re tryin’ 
to tack onto us. We walked into Cantrell’s 
trap with our eyes open and never tumbled 
until it was too late. The horses he sent 
us to get were stolen. We were caught 
with them. Before the sheriff arrived we 
got away. I can’t tell you all of it now; 
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there ain’t time. Chances are you'll hear 
Cantrell’s side of the story before you hear 
mine. I’m tellin’ you now that it’s goin’ 
to be pretty hard for you to have faith in 
me. But just keep on askin’ yourself why 
Cantrell should be out to discredit me. 
This thing goes back to the killin’ of that 
boy, here on Cottonwood Creek. That 
business ain’t bein’ overlooked the way 
some folks thought.” 

“This is terrible, Lin! Don’t let them 
catch you. I always thought you knew 
more about that affair than you would 
admit.” 

“Well, we know who killed him, and 
Cantrell knows that we know. I couldn’t 
say anythin’ before, but I’m free to talk 
now. I’d better tell you; somethin’ may 
happen to me.” 

“Oh, don’t say that! 
is it necessary?” 

“No, I guess it ain’t at that; you know.” 

“ And Flash?” 

“T haven’t seen him since we broke 
away. If anythin’ happens to him it will 
be just somethin’ more that Cantrell will 
have to square with me. 

“ Come, come!” Frazier exclaimed sud- 
denly. “Why do we stand here, wasting 
precious seconds, when they mean every- 
thing to you? Why didn’t you go on, Lin? 
Why did you ever stop at all?” 

He smiled at her in the darkness. 

“You would have had me go on?” he 
asked. “I didn’t know it was you who 
called.” 

“And still you stopped! 
Lin. I shall not forget that.” 

He helped her into the saddle. 

“ The wind isn’t blowing so wildly now,” 
Frazier remarked. 

“T’ve been noticin’ that. Storm’s al- 
most over. I hope it holds on until we 
reach your place.” 

They soon drew away from the creek. 
Kincaid held her close as Pifion broke into 
a free-swinging stride that made light of 
the long desert miles. 

The storm continued to abate, and by 
the time they reached home the wind had 
dropped to just a strong breeze. 

Frazier turned to him anxiously. 

“Don’t go on to-night,” she pleaded. 
“Father will surely be here soon.” 

“T’ve been thinkin’ of him,” Lin nodded. 
“T wonder what he’s goin’ to say about 
me.” 

“Leave that to me, Lin,” Frazier de- 


As for telling— 


You would, 
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clared. “ Father and you have got to agree 
from now on.” 

She stopped short, and her fingers tight- 
ened on Kincaid’s arm. 

“There’s some one coming,” she whis- 
pered. “ Maybe it’s father.” 

Lin shook his head a moment later. 

“Five or six horses kickin’ up that 
racket,” he said. ‘“ This will be Cantrell 
and Bridger. They’re comin’ fast. You 
slip into the house. Maybe they won’t 
stop—but I’m thinkin’ they will.” 

“ And what’s to become of you?” Frazier 
cried. 

“Tl slip around to the barn. Have you 
got a gun in the house?” 

“Yes, Cantrell’s gun is still here,” Fra- 
zier replied thoughtlessly. 

“ Cantrell’s gun!” Lin exclaimed. “ What 
are you doin’ with his gun?” 

Frazier tried to hurry him away without 
an explanation, but he refused to stir until 
she had told him how the ranchman’s gun 
happened to be in her possession. 

“Well, get it. Keep it near you; you 
may need it,” he warned. 

The posse was so near now that the beat 
of their horses’ hoofs was sharp and clear. 

“Go!” Frazier beseeched him. “ And 
God bless you, Lin!” 


XV 


FRAZIER THANE pinned back her hair 
and washed the blood from her face in the 
darkness. She had barely finished when 
she heard men riding into the yard. In 
another minute they were tramping across 
the porch. 

Before she could light a lamp they were 
pouring into the room, Cantrell and Bridg- 
er at their head. They stopped on seeing 
her. 

As soon as she had the lamp chimney in 
place she whirled on them with Cantrell’s 
gun raised menacingly. 

“Jim Cantrell, is it your habit to break 
into your neighbors’ homes in_ this 
fashion?” 

“Where’s your father?” was Cantrell’s 
reply, pretending not to see the gun she 
had leveled at him. 

Frazier was not to be put off. 

“T threatened to shoot you yesterday,” 
she told him, “ and I shall certainly do it 
to-night unless you leave this house.” 

Something in her eyes convinced him 
that she meant what she said. 

“Tf you’ve anything to say to me,” she 


said, with the withering contempt he usual- 
ly won from her, “ say it quickly.” 

“ Anythin’ to oblige a lady,” he replied 
with an oily smirk. 

There was a new insolence in his man- 
ner to-night. He had come to the conclu- 
sion that he had nothing to gain by han- 
dling her with “ kid gloves,” as he had said 
to Bridger. He knew that the news he car- 
ried would hurt her, and he was anxious 
to deliver it. 

“ Did any one go past here to-night?” 
he asked pointedly. “ Kincaid, ‘for in- 
stance?” 

Frazier tried to hold her eyes steady. 
She succeeded, but she could not help a 
tremor of fear. She knew Cantrell was 
staring at her, trying to read her thoughts. 

“ No,” she managed to say, shaking her 
head to give emphasis to her words, “I 
haven’t seen him. No one went by here 
that I know of.” : 

‘““Nor stopped, eh?” Chris Bridger de- 
manded. 

There was an insinuation, a veiled sug- 
gestion, beneath his question that could 
not be misconstrued. Frazier felt it, and 
it infuriated her. She turned on him with 
eyes flashing. 

“ Ain’t no use flying off the handle like 
that,” a man who was a stranger to her cut 
in before she could speak. 

“ That’s right,” Jim Cantrell agreed as 
he pushed the other man forward. “ Quim- 
by is a depity sheriff,” he informed her. 
“ He’s got a warrant for Kincaid’s arrest.’”” 

“ Arrest?” 

Frazier did her best to simulate com- 
plete surprise. She succeeded so well that 
Cantrell was fooled. 

“T thought you’d be a little surprised,” 
he said, and grinned. ‘“ That is why they 
didn’t come back. He and McCarrol were 
caught with a string of stolen broncs in 
their possession. They never went to get 
the horses I sent ’em for.” 

“Oh, there must be some mistake!” 
Frazier cried. 

“‘ No mistake at all! They tried to rope 
me in by sayin’ I’d sent ’em there to pick 
up horses from a brand no one ever heard 
of. I spiked that yarn in a hurry. If there 
was any doubt about their bein’ guilty 
they killed it by sluggin’ a man set to guard 
em, and then shootin’ their way to lib- 
erty.” 

“T can’t believe it!” Frazier declared. 


“ Surely they didn’t kill anybody?” 
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Cantrell smiled inscrutably. 

“Well, not in gittin’ away, but I’m 
thinkin’ it won’t be long before folks around 
here will be puttin’ two and two together 
about who killed César. Your father was 
the first one had that idea; I guess he knew 
what he was talkin’ about.” 

“ A man who’ll steal horses will do ’most 
anythin’,” Bridger agreed. 

Frazier’s face blanched with genuine hor- 
ror now. 

“My father never accused them of kill- 
ing César,” she protested sharply. 

“No, but he was suspicious of them, and 
with good cause!” Cantrell declared. 

“When did you hear they were want- 
ed?” Frazier asked, hoping to trip him. 

“ Why, this mornin’!” 

“ Then why were you so sure yesterday 
afternoon that they were in trouble?” 

This interested Quimby, the deputy from 
Elko County. Cantrell was caught without 
an immediate answer. 

“Tt would almost seem as if you had 
connived against them,” Frazier went on 
as Cantrell fumbled for words. “I know 
how little you liked them.” 

“That ll be about enough of that!” 


Cantrell roared. He had overstepped him- 


self, and he knew it. “I been suspicious 


of them a long time.” 

Frazier smiled to herself as she saw how 
the man had delivered himself into her 
hands. 

“Yes, ever since the day that César was 
killed,” she remarked. ‘“ You say that my 
father suspected Lin and Flash. Well, I 
don’t mind saying that I have always sus- 
pected you and Mr. Bridger. You were 
here that afternoon, prophesying trouble 
and making threats against the Basques. 
Why should you have suddenly turned 
against two men who had been working for 
you for such a long while?” 

Cantrell was beside himself with rage. 
He could have killed her where she stood. 

“* Have you the impudence to accuse me 
of havin’ had a hand in that boy’s death?” 
Bridger demanded hotly, his white mus- 
tache on edge and an apoplectic purple 
tingeing his round cheeks. 

Frazier held her ground. 

“‘T have the courage to say that I think 
you are just as open to suspicion as the 
two men whom you accuse,” she declared. 

“You'll pay for this,” Bridger snorted 
impotently. 


“T do not doubt but what we will. Mr. 
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Cantrell warned me yesterday that it was 
time for us to ‘ git.’ Fortunately, all of the 
cattlemen north of the reserve are not like 
you.” 

This was touching a tender spot with 
Cantrell. He was gullible enough to be- 
lieve that Wheeler might have said some- 
thing to her. 

“You'll get more than you're lookin’ 
for,” he blustered. “I’ve no mind to waste 
time arguin’ with you. When you start to 
accusin’ men like Bridger and me, you're 
goin’ too far.” 

“So, for all of your representations of 
friendship, you’ll turn on me as you have 
on your men,” Frazier replied with cutting 
scorn. “ Evidently they knew what they 
were doing in escaping.” 

“* Don’t you be too sure they’ve escaped,” 
Bridger growled. ‘“ We had Kincaid dead 
to rights until this storm came up. We 
won’t need any sheriff if we catch him. You 
sheepmen are makin’ hell enough without 
havin” horse thieves added to our troubles.” 

There was muttered approval of this 
from the others. 

“T reckon that’s just talk,” the deputy 
volunteered. ‘“They’ll be caught and 
turned over to the law without any trouble. 
All of these northern counties will be post- 
ed by to-morrow.” 

He handed Frazier Thane a poster, of- 
fering a reward for the arrest of Kincaid 
and McCarrol and describing them. 

“They'll have to show themselves soon- 
er or later,” he continued. “If these men 
are guilty as charged, they’ll be up to their 
old tricks again.” He turned to Bridger. 
“T guess we can get along; the storm’s 
over.” 

Cantrell hung back as they filed out. 

“ Kincaid was headin’ this way when we 

last saw him,” he said knowingly. “I al- 
low he was comin’ to see you.” 
_ “Don’t be too sure that he was not com- 
ing to see you,” Frazier flung back at him. 
“ Knowing him as I do, I suspect he’ll ar- 
range to do that.” 

That very thought had occurred to Can; 
trell earlier in the day. 

“Here is your gun,” Frazier said as she 
handed the revolver to him. “ You un- 
doubtedly will need a gun.” 

Cantrell grinned at her with sheer ad- 
miration now. 

“You're a spitfire, ain’t you?” he said. 
“ That’s all right with me. You'll be tame 
enough before long.” 
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Frazier did not reply as he flung himself 
out of the room. A moment later she heard 
them riding away. 

Now that they were gone, tears stole 
down her cheeks. Her faith in Lin needed 
no prop, but had one been necessary, Can- 
trell’s haste to leap from this matter of the 
stolen horses to the killing of the herder 
would have supplied it. In itself it con- 
firmed the very thing Lin had pointed out. 

She was glad she had defied Cantrell. 
Nothing he could do would be worse than 
what he had already threatened to do. 
There was also good reason to believe that 
what she had said might give him pause, for 
although he was undoubtedly a coward, he 
was far from being a fool. 

Frazier did not doubt that Cantrell and 
Bridger would find time before the night 
was out to discuss her attack. In fact, she 
believed that they had failed to search the 
house and barn only because of what she 
had said. 

She glanced up quickly as she heard the 
kitchen door open. Lin Kincaid was stand- 
ing there with deep concern clouding his 
eyes. He appreciated fully what she had 
done for him. 

“T guess you know what I’m up against 


now,” he said. “ It’s my word against theirs 


for the present.” 
“ Not with me, Lin; I know you are in- 


nocent. Cantrell did the very thing you 
told me he would—about César, I mean. 
But I gave him something to think about 
on his own account.” 

“Yes, I know. I was afraid they might 
search the barn, so I turned Pinon out and 
crawled back under the porch. I heard 
‘most all that was said. I’m sorry I caused 
you all this trouble. Don’t let it matter 
about me, I'll pull through some way. 
You’ve got yourselves to look after. I 
don’t want Cantrell raidin’ your sheep and 
burnin’ you out of house and home because 
of me. You gave it to him straight, and 
he'll either ride clear of you or hit you 
hard, now.” 

“We had nothing to gain by trying to 
placate him; you know that, Lin. But 
what are you going to do? I don’t want 
anything to happen to you.” 

The mists which swam in her eyes sent 
his throat dry. Kincaid had never known 
such a moment before. He trembled as 
he felt himself caught up and held in its 
breathless grip. It left him tired, and 
emphasized his loneliness. 
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“T’ve got a cabin on Emigrant Creek. 
I reckon I'll go there for a spell,” he 
drawled softly. 

“ But won’t they find you? You heard 
what that man Quimby said.” 

“ He'll go back to Elko in a day or two. 
It’s Cantrell and Bridger that I’ll have to 
worry about. I don’t intend to hide out 
indefinitely; in some way I’m goin’ to turn 
the tables on those two hawks. ‘Then 
there’s the chance that the real thieves may 
be turned up. That ’d make this charge 
look silly. Flash went east when we sepa- 
rated. Chances are he’s still in the basin, 
findin’ out some things for himself. If I 
hadn’t been worryin’ myself sick tryin’ to 
figure out why Cantrell wanted us out of 
the way for a week I’d never have walked 
into his trap. Flash didn’t tumble either. 
We were taken in like two babies.” 

He gave her a detailed account of what 
had occurred. 

“Cantrell must have had an accom- 
plice,” Frazier declared when he had fin- 
ished. 

“ Certainly! I’m hopin’ Flash has found 
out somethin’ along that line. I told him 
I’d wait for him on Emigrant Creek. So 
you see I’ve got to hang on there for 
awhile.” 

“ But you'll need food.” 

“T’'ll get that at Eden to-morrow; I’m 
not known there.” 

Frazier shook her head skeptically. 

“The creek is so near,” she said, “ that 
I’m afraid Cantrell may trap you. Este- 
ban is there, too.” 

“That boy won’t make me any trouble. 
T’ll let him know I’m there. Bein’ under 
cover, I can keep an eye on your flock. If 
your father gets his permit I suppose he 
will move into the reserve as soon as he 
can?” 

“‘ He has the permit already. He intends 
going in next Monday.” 

“ He’s wise to do it, but I’m thinkin’ 
Cantrell will be heard from before Monday 
comes. I don’t want to scare you, but 
don’t get to thinkin’ that he’s licked.” 

“ What can he do?” Frazier asked. 

“ Anythin’—you ought to know that by 
now.” 

“Then you think trouble is certain to 
come?” 

“T reckon so.” 

Frazier caught her breath. “ And you'll 
get involved—” 

“T aim to if Cantrell hits at you folks. 
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I hope to keep out of Newt Parr’s sight. 
He’s all right, but he talks too much. Can- 
trell has grubstaked him a long time, so 
you can figure out where he’d stand about 
me. If Cantrell thinks he’s got only a 
Basque boy in his way he may trip himself. 
So I hope you and your father won’t find it 
necessary to say anything about my being 
on the creek.” 

“ll see to that,” Frazier assured him. 
“T know you would stop at nothing in our 
behalf, Lin. I hope you will not risk your 
liberty over our sheep, as much as they 
mean to us.” 

“ T'll look out for myself,” he said, open- 
ing the door behind him. “It may take 
me a little time to find Pifion; I guess I'll 
be gettin’ along.” 

Frazier gave him her hand. 

“Good-by,” she said. ‘“ Don’t worry 
about father; I'll explain everything to 
him. He is apt to—” 

She stopped short on seeing that Lin was 
not listening. 

‘“‘ Somebody comin’,” said he. 

“Don’t go, then!” she exclaimed with 
quick alarm. “Close the door. It may 


be Cantrell returning.” 
“T reckon it’s your daddy this time,” 


Lin drawled. ‘“ Chances are that he has 
met up with Cantrell and the others. He’d 
hardly understand my bein’ here, so I'll 
get along.” 

It appeared the wise thing to do. Fra- 
zier gave him her hand again, and her eyes 
held his tenderly. 

“ Good-by, Lin,” she murmured. “If I 
don’t come to Emigrant Creek it will not 
be because I’m not thinking of you. Re- 
member, you are very dear to me.” 

“Ma’am,” he said, so softly that she 
barely heard, “‘ I promise you I won’t ever 


>” 


forget that, wakin’ or sleepin’. 
XVI 


Kincarp was careful to cut down into 
the cafion above the old prospector’s shack. 
The little flats that he crossed as he con- 
tinued up the creek were deep in dust, 
proof enough that Aaron’s flock was above 
him. The grass had been grazed to the 
roots. 

“They'll have to do some scratchin’ to 
find their breakfast, come Monday mornin’, 
the way they’re cleanin’ out everythin’ in 
sight.” Lin told himself as he rode on. 
“Hardly feed enough here to keep a flock 
goin’ for three or four days.” 
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He came up with a start a few minutes 
later as he caught sight of the clear-cut 
impressions of shod hoofs in the dust. He 
knew he was already far above the spot 
where Frazier and her father had entered 
the cajion. 

He saw that whoever had left these signs 
of their presence had ridden at a gallop. 
That was as disturbing as the tracks them- 
selves, 

His first thought was that Cantrell and 
Bridger were waiting to ambush him. He 
brought Pifion to a walk and moved ahead 
cautiously, keeping to the deep shadows 
along the southern wall. 

The tracks continued, he learned, when 
the cafion narrowed at one spot. He knew 
he was not far from his old dugout. 

“They may be hidin’ there,” he mut- 
tered, fingering his gun. 

A moment later his lips twitched nerv- 
ously and he cocked his ears. He had not 
been mistaken. As he listened he heard 
the distant barking of guns. 

“ They’re raidin’ the flock!” he exclaimed 
mentally. ‘Cantrell must have half a 
dozen men with him by the way they’re 
shootin’.” 

He shook his head at his helplessness. 
He knew he could not stop them, outnum- 
bered as he was; and then, too, his very 
freedom depended on not being seen. 

“They'll come out this way, though,” 
he told himself. “Ill give ’em hell when 
they go by.” 

He had not long to wait. Four Lazy 
K men rode with Cantrell. Big Jim rode 
ahead. Lin opened fire on him from the 
perch to which he had crawled on the wall. 
The range was almost too great for a re- 
volver. 

Cantrell and his men did not pause to 
return his fire. In another minute they 
were out of sight down the cajion, riding 
at breakneck speed. 

“Course they wouldn’t stop!” Lin 
cursed. “Cantrell accomplished what he 
came here to do. That was enough for 
him.” 

By the time Lin had caught Pifion and 
reached the scene of the raid, fully ten 
minutes had passed. Even though he knew 
what to expect, the scene that met his eyes 
tightened his lips. 

“More than twenty-five head slaugh- 
tered,” he groaned. “I reckon I’m to 
blame, in a way; she shouldn’t have stood 
up for me as she did.” 
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He looked around for Esteban, the herd- 
er. Cantrell and his men had trussed up 
the boy and bound him to a tree. Lin saw 
that he had been unmercifully beaten. The 
boy started to fall as Lin cut the ropes that 
bound him. 

“You almost got the same dose they 
handed César,” Kincaid muttered. “‘ Kicked 
you, too, didn’t they?” 

Esteban rolled his eyes wildly and drew 
away from him. 

“What’s the matter? 
hurt you?” 

It was difficult for Esteban to have faith 
in such a promise. For all that he knew, 
Lin was still working for the Lazy K. 

“Who smashed you up?” Lin asked. 

Cantrell had threatened him with death 
if he talked. Esteban was in no mood to 
forget that warning. 

“Come on, talk!” Lin ordered sharply. 

“ But I thought you and the Senor Can- 
trell were great friend,” Esteban ventured. 
“You work for heem, eh?” 

Lin understood now. 

“No more,” he snapped. “ As for bein’ 
friends—you won’t have to make that mis- 
take again. I’m in this fight to stay. I 


I ain’t goin’ to 


hate sheep, but this flock is goin’ to have 


my personal attention from now on. All 
I want you to do is to forget that you know 
how to talk English—even your kind of 
English—if any one comes lookin’ for me. 
You savvy that?” 

Esteban nodded. 
hard to understand. 

“T suppose the Senor Thane blame me 
for all thees,”’ he muttered unhappily. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault; you couldn’t have 
stopped ’em. I'll tell him so. I’m goin’ 
to git across the hills and down to their 
place now. That old dugout belongs to 
me. You come there in the mornin’. I 
may have some word for you.” 

He wondered what effect this incident 
would have on Aaron’s feeling toward him. 
He was far from convinced that Frazier 
could win over her father, and yet, for all 
the risk that the trip entailed, and regard- 
less of how Aaron Thane received him, he 
had to acquaint him with what had hap- 
pened. 

At best he could not hope to arrive at 
the ranch much before midnight. In the 
days prior to the creation of the National 
Forest, he had ridden that country thor- 
oughly. He knew of no short cuts. 

He would have to follow Emigrant Creek 


These gringos were 
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until he reached the place where it crossed 
the Paradise Road. Not until he reached 
it could he ask his horse for speed. There 
was no hint of a trail up the creek. 

He rubbed Pifon’s ears affectionately. 

‘“‘ You’ve got to use your head as well as 
your laigs to-night, old-timer,” he muttered. 
“It ‘ll be daylight before we get back here 
— if we’re lucky enough to get back at all. 
It’s up to you.” 

XVII 


Lin Krincaip made better time than he 
had counted on, and it was only a few 
minutes after eleven when he came in sight 
of the Thane place. He saw that a light 
burned brightly in the parlor. Leaving the 
road some distance east of the house, he 
approached by way of the barn. 

He had hardly expected to find them 
awake at this late hour. Unless some fes- 
tivity was in progress, a light at this time 
of night in that country was usually cause 
for misgiving. 

Leaving Pifion at the barn, Lin picked 
his way to the kitchen. When he knocked 
a few moments later, Frazier cautiously 
opened the door. She fell back in surprise 
on recognizing him. 

“Lin!” she gasped. 
happened to you?” 

Her concern moved Kincaid mightily. 

“No, ma’am,” he murmured, “ there’s 
nothing to worry about on my account.” 

“ But it’s dangerous for you to come 
here. I know you wouldn’t have risked it 
for nothing.” 

“That’s true, of course,” he replied as 
Aaron came into the kitchen. 

Frazier’s father recognized him at once, 
and Lin drew himself up rather stiffly, won- 
dering what Aaron would say. To his sur- 
prise, the old man offered him his hand. 

““T guess we’ve misunderstood each 
other,” he said. ‘“ Frazier has told me all 
about these charges against you.” 

“ And father thinks they are as absurd 
as I do,” Frazier smiled. 

The old man nodded, but he could not 
help arching his eyebrows a little at her. 
It was difficult for him to realize that this 
purposeful, determined girl was the shel- 
tered and untried daughter he had brought 
West such a short while ago. Her defense of 
Lin had not left him a leg to stand on, 
even though he had hung out long after 
he had secretly admitted that she had made 
her point. 


“Has something 
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“T’m mighty glad to hear you say that,” 
Lin said gratefully. 

“T was going to look you up to-mor- 
row,” Aaron declared. “I don’t know how 
you feel about it, but if Cantrell killed that 
boy he ought to be brought to justice. The 
man fooled me completely at first, but I’m 
beginning to understand him.” 

“ Well, I’ve got some ideas along those 
lines myself,” Lin admitted, “‘ but if we’re 
to win we’ve got to outsmart him. Don’t 
rely on the law; the law won’t help us at 
all. Ill go to jail and you'll be broke if 
we try to beat him that way.” 

“How do you propose to go about it, 
then?” Aaron skeptically demanded, un- 
willing to admit that they could not obtain 
legal justice. 

“ By beatin’ him at his own game. Can- 
trell will overstep himself. I reckon he’s 
done that already. One of these days he’ll 
be at the end of the plank and afraid to 
jump.” 

Frazier pulled down the window shades. 

“ Cantrell may be watching the house,” 
she explained as her father gave her a ques- 
tioning glance. 


“ Cantrell has done his bit for to-night,” 


Lin declared dismally. 

Frazier and her father caught the seri- 
ousness of his tone instantly. 

“ Why — what do you mean?” Frazier 
demanded. ‘“ Has—has something hap- 
pened to our flock?” 

Both gasped as they saw Lin nod. 

“You guessed it. The flock was raided. 
That’s what I came to tell you. Esteban 
has been banged up and not less than 
twenty-five head of sheep slaughtered.” 

“Who did it?” Aaron cried, aghast. 

“ Cantrell!” 

Frazier was far the calmer of the two 
as Lin related his story. Old Aaron paced 
the floor with mounting anger, a baffled 
look in his eyes. 

“Get my boots!” he exclaimed. “T’ll 
go to the creek at once.” 

“ No need of doin’ that,” Lin said. “ I’m 
goin’ back now. The trouble has been 
done for to-night. I feel as bad over this 
as you do. If you hadn’t stuck up for me, 
why—” 

“Don’t say that, Lin,” Frazier begged. 
“Cantrell threatened to do something of 
the sort when he was here day before yes- 
terday.” 

She had told her father of that incident 
in order to win him over. 
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“ Yes, he’s ordered us to get out,” Aaron 
agreed. “I don’t blame you for this, 
Twenty-five head killed!” he groaned. 
“Has the boy been hurt?” 

“He'll be all right,” Lin declared. 
“Those bosko boys can stand a lot.” 

“Ts it possible that Cantrell can commit 
one crime after another and never be made 
to pay for them?” Frazier asked. 

“ He'll pay,” Lin muttered. “I’m in 
this to the finish, but my hand must not 
be seen. Cantrell won’t be so crude with 
me. 

“ He'll find I won’t quit, either!” Aaron 
exclaimed. ‘I'll move my sheep Monday 
morning, as I said I would. Once I get 
them on government land, he’ll have to 
keep his hands off.” 

“T hope so,” Lin replied, without much 
encouragement. “I wouldn’t look for any 
help from the rangers; they’ll keep out of 
this fight if they can.” 

“What would you do now?” Frazier 
asked. 

“Watch the flock carefully. Cantrell 
will strike again before Monday mornin’, 
To-morrow is Sunday. You can send the 
flock in after midnight. That might fool 
him.” He paused to turn to Aaron. “ He'll 
do anythin’ to get you out.” 

“Out? We couldn’t pull out if we want- 
ed to!” Aaron declared emphatically. “ Al- 
most all the money I’ve got is invested 
here. If you’ve got any advice to give, 
Kincaid, I'll listen to it.” 

“Well, can you and Miss Frazier come 
to the creek to-morrow mornin’?” 

“Of course we’ll come,” Aaron replied. 
“We'll be there early, too.” 

“When you get there,’ Lin went on, 
“we'll move the flock immediately. Your 
sheep is in that basin above the dugout, 
now. We'll drive ’em on up to that nar- 
row pass bang up against the reservation 
line. We can hold them there. I'll get 
up above and you folks can stay below. 
No one can get at them then without our 
knowin’. If nothin’ happens, we'll send 
‘em in about midnight—and maybe 
sooner.” 

“‘ We'd be outside the law in doing that,” 
Aaron protested. 

“ Law?” Lin mocked. “ Mr. Thane, the 
sooner you get over the idea that you can 
beat this game, playin’ against such men 
as Cantrell and stickin’ to the letter of the 
law, the better off you’ll be. The law don’t 
worry them. Take my word for it—if your 
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flock ain’t in before Monday mornin’, it 
may never get in.” 

“Well, we'll be there in the morning,” 
Aaron agreed. “I'll stay there, toc, and 
keep my eye on the flock.” 

“Tl count on you,” Lin said as he 
reached for his hat. 

The night was mild. 

“Tl walk to the barn with you,” Frazier 
volunteered. “I'll get some sugar for 
Pinon.” 

“ Good night, Kincaid,” her father called 
out as they closed the door. 

‘“T’m sorry you have to ride the rest of 
the night,” Frazier murmured as Pifon 
munched his sugar. 

“ Ridin’ at night is sorta soothin’ to me,” 
Lin smiled. ‘ You haven’t seen this coun- 
try until you’ve looked at it by moonlight.” 

“T should love to see it by moonlight 
some time,” she said softly—‘ with you.” 

“ Haven’t seen anythin’ of Flash, yet,” 
Lin drawled as he got into his saddle, em- 
barrassed and afraid to put his thoughts 
into words. ‘I hope he shows up soon.” 

Frazier suspected the truth and enjoyed 
his discomfiture. 

“So do I,” she said. 
his horse.” 

She gave Lin a smile that was well cal- 
culated to add to the sweet misery that 
gripped him. She had overlooked the fact 
that he now had Pifion under him. In- 
stead of tugging at his hat or finding some- 
thing amiss with his bridle, he gazed into 
her eyes and refused to have his glance 
beaten down. 

“Pifon has carried the two of us be- 
fore,” he remarked with surprising bold- 
ness. 

It was Frazier who was on the defensive 
now. 

“Not to-night,” she sighed tenderly. 
it night! You’ve a long way to go, 

in.” 

He knew he was being dismissed, and 
he knew there was nothing to do but go. 

The thought of her stayed with him as 
he rode along. He found the mystery, 
called woman, quite as hard to understand 
as have so many other men. 


XVIII 


Frazier and her father arrived on the 
creek early the following morning. Lin 
met them soon after they entered the 
caiion. 

“Knew you were comin’,” he said, and 
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smiled. “I could hear you talkin’, it’s so 
still.” 

Aaron’s first question was about the 
flock. 

“Esteban is up in the basin with them,” 
Lin told him. He didn’t want Frazier to 
see the result of Cantrell’s work. “ You 
stay down here,” he advised her. ‘“ Your 
father will be back shortly. I'll go on up 
above and stay there until evenin’. About 
dusk I'll ride down for a minute. You're 
not afraid to be left alone?” 

“No, Lin,” Frazier answered bravely. 
“ Father can leave his rifle with me. If 
any one tries to get by I’ll shoot.” 

“ That’s right. The sound will carry a 
long way. I'll hear it.” 

“ But I hope that it won’t be necessary,” 
she said as she glanced at her father. 
Aaron’s manner alarmed her. She had 
never known him to look so worried. 

“ Let’s hurry,” the old man urged, and 
started off by himself. 

“You don’t intend to move the flock 
into the reservation right away, do you?” 
she asked Lin. ‘“ Father is opposed to it.” 

““T won’t move ’em until dusk,” Lin as- 
sured her. “ Don’t worry; everythin’ will 
be all right. You can rely on me.” 

“IT know we can. You’d make a success 
of this business where we never would. 
But then—we’ve just got to make a suc- 
cess of it.” 

“Well, we will, too. I never expected 
to see myself turned sheepman, but I’m not 
thinkin’ of that now. I want you to get a 
square deal—that’s all.” 

It was not more than half an hour later 
that Aaron rejoined her. Frazier shook 
her head pityingly as she gazed at him. 

“ Twenty-eight head killed,” he kept re- 
peating over and over. 

Frazier rallied bravely to his support, 
but unknown to either, a pair of eyes 
watched them intently as they unburdened 
themselves to each other. 


Once back at the Lazy K, Cantrell had 
spent half the night gloating over what he 


had done. He believed that it was Aaron 
Thane who had fired at him and his men. 
He had a nasty crease across his cheek to 
prove that one of the bullets had almost 
reached its mark. That the old man had 
dared to think of retaliating only whipped 
Cantrell to greater frenzy. Next morning 
he went to Aaron’s ranch, looking for 
trouble. 
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Fortunately for the Thanes he found no 
one at home. To amuse himself, he drew 
his gun and riddled the kitchen door. 

Cantrell was an expert tracker. It was 
not difficult for him to discover that they 
had gone to Emigrant Creek. Now from 
his hiding place in the tangled malpais he 
watched them, and his eyes were red with 
hate. 

The wind had stiffened as the morning 
passed. Cantrell took note of it, and a 
fiendish revenge was born in his mind. 

“‘ Goin’ to be here to watch their flock, 
eh?” he muttered to himself. “ Well, I'll 
git them down the cafion—and I'll give 
their sheep a taste of hell.” 

He was on the south side of the cajion, 
having left his horse on the rimrocks. He 
crawled out unseen, and went down the 
creek until he came to Parr’s old shack. 
After making sure that the old prospector 
had gone to Paradise for the day, he broke 
open the cave where he kept his dynamite. 

It did not take Cantrell long to prepare 
three or four charges. 

“They'll think somethin’ has happened 
to the old man and rush down here hell 
bent for election,” he mused and grinned. 


“ That ’ll give me all the time I need.” 
Suddenly Frazier and her father felt the 


earth tremble. A moment later the distant 
tumbling of the first explosion rolled up 
to them. A second and third explosion fol- 
lowed. 

“ What is it?” Frazier cried. “ It’s down 
the creek! Could something have hap- 
pened to Mr. Parr?” 

“T’m afraid you’re right,” old Aaron 
said. ‘‘ That last explosion was no ordi- 
nary blast. I’ll go down and see.” He 
noted how white of face she was. ‘‘ Maybe 
you’d better go, too,” he added. ‘“ No one 
can get by us without our seeing them.” 

Frazier needed no second invitation, for 
her nerves were rapidly getting the better 
of her. 

Cantrell saw them mount and ride to- 
ward him. He smiled his satisfaction and 
slipped past them. He was playing a sure 
thing this time. 

Above him, all the way.into the reserva- 
tion, the sagebrush and manzanita grew 
thickly. No rain had fallen in weeks. All 
he had to do was to drop a lighted match 
and wait for the wind to do the rest. 

His satisfaction was so great as he saw 
the fire leap into the air, ten feet high in 
places, and heard the greasewood roar as 
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it broke into flame, that he could hardly 
tear himself away. 

He laughed fiendishly. Great clouds of 
black smoke began to fill the cafion. 

“T told you to git out, and I meant it!” 
he cried as he shook his fist in Aaron’s di- 
rection. “ There’s one flock that ’ll never 
graze on the reserve!” 

He began climbing the southern wall, 
then. The ascent was difficult. A few 
feet below the rimrocks he stopped to look 
back at his handiwork. He could see the 
basin, all aflame now. 

The smoke was thick even at that height. 
He paused only for a moment. The last 
twenty feet of the wall rose sheer. Once 
or twice he wondered if he could make the; 
top. 

The rock was so rotten that it crumbled 
often as he put his weight on it. When- 
ever he found a spot that looked strong 
enough to bear him, he explored it ginger- 
ly, not knowing when his hand might close 
upon a rattlesnake, sunning itself. 

Every step upward made it more im- 
perative that he reach the top, for he knew 
he could never make his way down again. 
A faint drumming high in the sky told him 
that the rangers had noted the smoke and 
were rushing toward the cafon in an air- 
plane. 

He had no desire to be seen. Despera- 
tion made him bold, and he reached the 
top nearly exhausted, a few minutes later; 
but his sigh of relief was quickly smothered, 
for spread out over the plateau, which 
stretched away to the south, were thov- 
sands of sheep. He knew they were being 
moved up to go on the reserve. 

This was Basque range. Cantrell could 
see the herders and men on horseback less 
than a quarter of a mile away. They had 
noticed the smoke, and were hurrying to- 
ward the cafion. He knew what was likely 
to happen if he were caught there. 

He could see the rangers’ airplane now, 
soaring nearer. That decided him. His 
horse was two hundred yards away. He 
ran toward it for all that he was worth. 

One burly figure had detached itself 
from the group of herders and was riding 
rapidly in his direction. Cantrell recog- 
nized the man as Ramon Irquieaga. He 
had sworn vengeance on the big Basque, 
but he found flight the better part of valor 
to-day, and he leaped into his saddle and 
fled without a backward glance. 

In the meantime the Thanes had reached 
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Parr’s cabin. The yawning fissures which 
the dynamite had torn in the wall of the 
cafion was proof enough of what had oc- 
curred, even if they were at a loss to ex- 
plain the reason for them. 

They saw at a glance that no one had 
been hurt. Parr was not at home. What 
did it mean? 

The answer came to both as acrid smoke 
began to roll down the cafon. 

“We've been tricked!” Aaron shouted. 
“ Now, sure as fate, some one has fired the 
sage. My God! My God!” he cried as he 
wrung his hands. ‘What can we do? 
What can we do?” 

Frazier threw her arms around him. 

“Don’t give way, father,” she pleaded, 
trying her best to be brave. “We can 
make a fresh start, even though we lose 
the whole flock.” 

“T know, I know,” he answered dully. 
“We mustn’t give up. Kincaid warned 
us; why didn’t we stay where we were? 
Come, let us see if we can’t reach the 
basin.” 

They had covered half of their return 
when Horatius began to snort and rear as 
the smoke got into his lungs. Frazier 
leaped to the ground and ran ahead on 
foot. It was soon apparent that they could 
go only a little way farther. 

Then they heard the plane drumming 
above them. 

“Here come the rangers!” the girl 
cried. 

But what could the rangers do? Aaron 
shook his head, crushed and silent in the 
face of his fresh calamity. 

The smoke grew heavier steadily. 

“You know how panicky sheep are,” he 
groaned. ‘“ Kincaid will never save them. 
I hope he got out himself—and the boy 
also.” 

“ What?” Frazier gasped, her knees sag- 
ging. “You think they may have been 
trapped in the basin? Oh, father!” 

“T hope they make it,” he replied. 

“ How can we ever forgive ourselves?” 
she sobbed. ‘“ And there’s nothing we can 
do!” 

Lin Kincaid’s position was not as des- 
rate as they imagined. On reaching the 
asin he had taken things into his own 
hands and ordered Esteban to move the 
flock at once. Even before he had his first 
warning of the fire the sheep were in the 
pass and virtually out of danger. 

As soon as he knew that the basin was 
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burning he had begun to backfire. The 
droning of the plane overhead did more to 
disturb the flock than did the smoke. 

“They can’t land,” Lin cursed, as the 
plane continued to hover over the basin, 
circling lower and lower. “‘ Why don’t they 
pull out?” 

The rangers opened their chemical tank 
and a fine spray began to fall. It appeared 
to have no effect at all. 

“ That ain’t doin’ any good,” Lin mut- 
tered bitterly. 

The rangers evidently came to the same 
conclusion, too, for the plane soon with- 
drew. 

Lin’s backfires grew, but the wind was 
now so strong that the backfires themselves 
often became dangerous. Fifteen minutes 
later he was surprised to see three men 
fighting their way through the smoke. They 
were Verne Remington, the head ranger, 
and two of his men. They wore smoke 
helmets. 

“Are those your sheep?” Remington 
asked. 

“ Aaron Thane’s flock,” Lin answered. 
“Tm in charge, though.” 

“Well, you were lucky to get them out. 
We'll give you a hand.” 

Lin was relieved to see that they did not 
know him. Before long their backfires met 
the onrushing furnace leaping toward 
them. 

“Get to cover!” Remington warned. 
“We'll win the fight right here or have it 
all to do over again.” 

The heat was intense. Lin dragged him- 
self to the cafon wall and found a crevice 
that partly protected him. 

For fully half an hour the fiery battle 
raged about them. Red-hot coals dropped 
on his bare arms and neck. It was all he 
could do to breathe. 

At last a breath of cooler air fanned his 
face. Through the murky clouds he saw 
Remington approaching. 

“She’s burning out,” the ranger de- 
clared. ‘“ You banged up much?” 

“Tm all right,” Lin replied. His face 
and hands were black and grimy, and rough 
with the welts the fire had raised. 

“Somebody set this stuff afire,”’ Rem- 
ington asserted. “I suppose you know 
that. I saw him crawl out of the canon 
and fan it away for dear life.” 

“Vou know who it was?” Lin de- 
manded. 

“T’m not saying,” Remington replied. 
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“ But no one wants to pull this stunt in- 
side the line.” 

They went to the creek and bathed. 
After warning Esteban to hold the flock 
where it was until he returned, Kincaid 
went down to find Frazier and her father. 

The girl recoiled as though she beheld 
a ghost on seeing him emerge from the 
smoke that still hung over the creek in a 
dense cloud. 

“Lin!” she cried as she ran to him. 
“* We. were horribly afraid you had been 
burned.” 

“TJ didn’t get hurt much,” he assured 
her. Aaron’s woebegone expression com- 
pelled him to explain immediately that the 
sheep and Esteban had escaped as well. 
“Didn’t lose one,” he added. He told 
them what Remington had said. “It was 
Cantrell, I reckon. How did he get by 
you?” 

He nodded understandingly as Frazier 
explained. 

“We should have stayed here. Can you 
ever forgive us, Lin?” she asked. 

“ Reckon you had to go—thinkin’ some 
one had got hurt. But that’s all right; 
we beat Cantrell at his own game.” 

“ But didn’t the rangers wonder about 
you?” 

“ Not much. They hardly expect to find 
a cow-puncher herdin’ sheep.” 

He was ravenously hungry. 
cooked his dinner. 

“T feel as though I was livin’ again,” he 
grinned as he finished eating. 

“Tl get you something more,” Frazier 
declared. 

“No, you’ve done enough.” 

“Enough? We'll never repay you for 
what you’ve done for us to-day.” 

“No?” He shook his head to himself. 
“‘T reckon I was never so well paid before.” 

Frazier smiled wistfully at him. It left 
Lin strangely mute for the moment. 

“T guess I'll go back up with Esteban 
directly,” he announced at last. “ Are you 
goin’ to stay on the creek overnight, Mr. 
Thane?” 

“Certainly I’ll stay,” Aaron answered. 
“You ought to go home, though, Frazier.” 

She started to protest, but Kincaid also 
urged her to go. 

“You'll be safe at home. Cantrell won’t 
know until he sees the flock in the reserve 
to-morrow that we weren’t trapped. I’d 
almost risk goin’ to jail to be present when 
he hears the news.” 


Frazier 
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“‘ But I don’t want you to take any such 
risk,” Frazier said earnestly. ‘ Promise 
me that you'll keep out of trouble, Lin.” 

“T will if I can—and that won’t be easy, 
because there’s bound to be trouble to- 
morrow,” he replied. “Our flock is not 
the only one that Cantrell will have to ex- 
plain to Wheeler and the others. Esteban 
tells me the Irosabal bands and Irquieaga’s 
flock, and a dozen others—about thirty 
thousand head in all—are just below the 
creek, now, and moving up all the time. 
They’ll go in to-morrow. And this is only 
one trail. This thing was too big to be 
beaten, Playin’ it Cantrell’s way just about 
made that certain. Don’t be surprised if 
you see him holdin’ a lone hand after to- 
morrow.” 

XIX 


Monpay morning dawned bright and 
clear, as do so many days in Nevada. Cat- 
tlemen and herders were ready for the run. 
There were many avenues of approach to 
the reserve. 

Due to Jim Cantrell’s activities, word 
had been flashed back and forth that some 
of the Basques were holding their flocks 
just south of Emigrant Creek, and would 
try to come in from that direction. The 
cattlemen were moving toward the reserve 
from half a dozen points. 

Cantrell spoke of armed resistance, and 
saw that his men carried their guns. At 
the Lazy K he was taken seriously. Wheel- 
er, Adams — all the others — were uncom- 
municative. They would look out for 
themselves. They were ready for trouble. 
The Basques had better be careful. 

Big Jim recognized, if they did not, that 
this was not their original attitude. They 
had passed from the offensive to the de- 
fensive. Well, they could do as they 
pleased; he would do the same. 

He spoke to Bridger. Chris echoed his 
sentiments, but not as he once had. He 
wanted to know about Thane’s sheep. Can- 
trell told him not to worry on that score. 

Shortly after dawn the run began. The 
line of the reserve was passed without trou- 
ble occurring anywhere. Once in the na- 
tional forest, the trails began to converge. 

Soon sheep were flowing along side by 
side with the cattle. The best grazing was 
at the headwaters of Martin’s Creek. 
Naturally it was the common goal. 

All the big outfits had sent their herds 


in. The hard-riding, loud-cursing punch- 
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ers prodded the steers along without mercy, 
under orders to be the first to reach the 
promised land. Bridger’s men were op- 
posed to Cantrell’s now. Wheeler made 
common war on ali. Each man was out for 
himself this day. 

The cattle moved faster than the sheep, 
but there were ten sheep to every steer. 
The Basques were heavily armed, which 
was not usually the case. They were out in 
force, too; glum and watchful. 

Jim Cantrell rode at the head of his men. 
The Basques did not get out of his way. 
They carried their rifles in the crook of 
their arms, and they were cocked. 

A bunch of Bridger’s steers got in the 
path of the Lazy K herd. Cantrell ordered 
Uncle Henry to drive through them. In a 
minute there was a pitched battle. Fists 
flew and blood flowed. The Lazy K won, 
but Bridger’s men drew reénforcements, in- 
cluding Chris himself, and found allies to 
stand with them. 

Chris was boiling. 
white rage, too. 

“What do you mean, drivin’ through 
my stuff?” Bridger shouted. 

“Keep ’em out of the way and there 


Cantrell was in a 


won’t be any trouble,” Cantrell retorted. 


“Out of the way?” Chris sneered. 
“Huh! If you’d done half what you was 
a goin’ to do there might ’a’ been some 
room here to-day. Wasn’t any sheep com- 
in’ in, accordin’ to you. Look at ’em! You 
did a lot, didn’t you? Bah! You belong 
in a nursery!” 

Cantrell’s hand flashed toward his gun. 
Bridger’s foreman had him covered before 
he could get it out of his holster. 

“You want to try somethin’ like that 
on me,” Chris warned. He rode up close 
to Cantrell and sneered in his face. A 
dozen men were present. “A word from 
me and you won’t make anybody any trou- 
ble ever—you git that, Cantrell. I'll send 
you where the boskos won’t have to worry 
about you.” 

“What do you mean?” Cantrell shrieked. 
He was so utterly consumed with rage that 
it was difficult for him to speak. If he ex- 
pected Bridger to eat crow he was mis- 
taken. 

“ César Irosabal is what I mean!” Chris 
yelled. “I know who killed him, and so 
do you. You drive through my stuff again 
and every damned Basque in the county 
will know, too, if I got to ride around and 
tell em!” He paused to turn to his men. 


“Don’t you take any backwash from this 
outfit, boys.” 

They rode away. Adams of the Double 
A and one or two other cattlemen started to 
leave also. 

“Tl put him in his place for that!” 
Cantrell blustered. 

“Yes, you will,” Adams took up, “ about 
the same way you stopped sheep from com- 
ing in here. Gab never won a fight yet.” 

Left with only his own men around him, 
Cantrell exploded profanely. But even 
with them he had lost caste. Not only had 
he crawled, but the utter contempt of sucly 
men as Adams was proof enough that he 
stood alone. 

This was only an instance of what was 
occurring everywhere. Ramon Irquieaga 
had come to blows with one of the X L 
men. Shots had been fired, but no one 
had been wounded. 

Before the morning was over, Irquieaga 
and Cantrell met. The Basque rode a 
great white stallion. He was armed, and 
so were his herders. 

He did not order his men to turn aside 
so that the Lazy K herd could pass. He 
had whipped the X L man, and was spoil- 
ing to mix it with Cantrell. 

“Well, what you theenk now, eh?” 
Ramon demanded. ‘“ You mak’ lot of talk, 
Cantrell, about keep us out. I guess you 
see me here. Why don’ you do sometheeng 
about eet?” 

“ll take care of you when I ain’t so 
busy,” Cantrell growled. 

“You was never too busy before! LEet 
was you I see crawl out of the cafion yes- 
terday. You set fire to eet.” 

“ Did I?” Jim retorted insolently. 

“ Lots of good it deed you. T’ane’s flock 
don’t get touched.” 

It was incredible. 
grinned at the jest. 

“‘ The hell they didn’t,” said he. “‘ Where 
are they?” 

Irquieaga turned and pointed to the east. 

“You'll find them in Piute Meadows 
eef you look. I guess you know them 
when you see them.” 

Cantrell’s expression changed. He knew 
the big Basque was not bluffing. Cantrell 
had hoped to grab the Piute Meadows 
range himself. 

His rage was something to behold. All 
his boasts and threats had come to noth- 
ing. Thane’s sheep had escaped, and here 
was this Basque making him take water. 


Cantrell actually 
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It was a cruel moment for him. And 


yet he wouldn’t admit defeat. He would 
get even with Bridger in some way; the 
Thanes could be driven out yet; and as 
for Irquieaga—he would take care of him 
some day when the big fellow didn’t have 
a dozen armed countrymen to back him 
up in his bullying. 

So the Lazy K herd halted while Irqui- 
eaga’s sheep passed—and with their passing 
went the last vestige of loyalty that Can- 
trell had ever won from his men. Even 
Uncle Henry shook his head reproachfully. 

The strife continued all day. Thanks 
to Del Ryan’s foresight the Lazy K herd 
found good range. Del had sent his men 
in from Paradise to hold it down until the 
herd arrived. But range won that way 
could only be held by armed force. That 
was exactly what was occurring every- 
where. It was a throwback to the days of 
the free range. 

It soon became apparent to the more 
level-headed ones that some sane method 
of apportioning the reserve must be found. 
By common consent the cattlemen turned 
to Wheeler. In this emergency they failed 


to invite Jim Cantrell to sit in—and this 
was done intentionally. 


Wheeler the responsibility 


gravely. 

“Old Angel is the only man who can 
bring order out of this mess,” he declared. 
“He is not in the reserve. God knows 
what will happen over night, but we’ll see 
him this evening. I’ll send word that we’re 
coming.” 

They agreed to this. 

“Tt will be give and take,” Wheeler went 
on. “ Tell your men to be careful until we 
get back.” 

Del Ryan brought Cantrell word of this 
meeting before evening. 

“Why didn’t they ask you?” he demand- 
ed hotly. “ Why are you left out? Bridg- 
er has been invited to sit in. I thought you 
had been made the leader.” 

“What, me crawl to that old bosko?”’ 
Cantrell demanded. ‘“ Not on your life! 
Compromise now and we’re lost. I'll fight 
’em to the finish!” 

He was trying desperately to save his 
face. 

“You’ve made a botch of everything,” 
Del stormed. ‘Wheeler would have fol- 
lowed you if you had showed him anything. 
You lost your head at the very beginning. 
This was no time for venting personal 
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grudges. I suspected from the first that 
this charge against Kincaid and McCarrol 
was a frame-up. They’ve caught the real 
thief now, thanks to McCarrol. You're go- 
ing to have some explaining to do if this 
man Dolores talks, and he will, undoubt- 
edly.” 

Cantrell could not successfully dissemble 
his chagrin at this startling news, and some 
of the stiffness went out of his shoulders as 
Del acquainted him with details of Do- 
lores’s arrest. According to his informa- 
tion, Dolores was going to trial that very 
day in Elko. 

“What happens to Dolores don’t interest 
me,” Cantrell dared to declare. 

Ryan was not fooled. 

“That’s just talk—more bluff!” he 
growled contemptuously. “ Stuff like that 
don’t get you anything with me. Why, I 
hear even Bridger made you crawl this 
morning. I’m telling you, don’t expect me 
to square that if it breaks.” 

“ Bridger won’t try any funny work on 
me,” Jim replied truculently. “I’ve got 
too much on him.” 

Del was only mildly interested in this. 

“Tt’s hell to think that we’ve got good 
range that’s at its best now and have to 
leave it for grass we’re paying for. Two 
months from now what will be left in the 
reserve? We'll bring our cattle home to 
the burned up stuff that’s good now. We 
lose both ways. We should have made 
some arrangement with the Basques to par- 
cel out the reserve.” 

“You're pretty late with that idea,” 
Cantrell sneered. ‘‘ You didn’t talk that 
way this spring.” 

That this was true did not improve Del 
Ryan’s temper. 

“T didn’t say it because I was listening 
to you,” he shot back. ‘ You knew how 
to solve this thing. There wasn’t going 
to be any trouble at all. I must have been 
crazy to believe you. Damn that Thane 
girl!” he cursed. ‘I reckon she’s to blame 
for most of the mischief that’s been done. 
Why did you have to lose your head over 
her? You had to go out to get Kincaid 
just because he was shining up to her. He 
was good enough for you until she showed 
up.” 

“ Don’t you go too far!” Cantrell threat- 
ened. 

“ve had my say,” Del retorted. “ If 
anything else occurs to me, I'll not hesi- 
tate to tell you. It’s my money that’s 
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running the Lazy K; don’t you forget it. 
You make another fool play and we part 
company. Don’t you make the mistake 
of thinking that your little run in with 
Bridger won’t be noised around. The 
Basques will hear of it. If they go out to 
get you, don’t you turn to me; I had no 
hand in it. I’ve squared things for you 
for the last time. You’ve been a fool— 
and that’s something I can’t stomach!” 

The effect of all this on Cantrell was 
devastating. As soon as Del left he began 
to drink, but even liquor did not dispel his 
growing conviction that he was at the end 
of his tether. 

Defeat made him a mad dog, ready to 
sink his poisonous fangs into the first vic- 
tim that offered. It was his nature to want 
to get even. Revenge was something he 
had always coddled. 

He knew that Wheeler and old Irosabal 
would reach an understanding. More could 
come out of that meeting at the Irosabal 
caserio than the apportioning of the re- 
serve. 

Let Angel hear what Bridger had said 
that morning and it well might figure in 


any compromise the Basques would agree 


to accept. If they named the clearing up 
of the secret of César’s death as their price, 
how long would Bridger hold out? Can- 
trell’s lips tightened grimly as he drew his 
own answer. 

In that emergency he would have not 
only Bridger’s word to combat, but Mc- 
Carrol’s and Kincaid’s. Bitter though the 
thought was, he was forced to admit that 
he had bungled matters badly in their case. 

Night fell as he sat brooding beside his 
fire. There Spike Dowd, who had taken 
part in the raid on the Thane flock in Emi- 
grant Creek cafion, found him. 

“T got news for you,” Spike announced. 
“Lin Kincaid is lookin’ after old man 
Thane’s sheep.” 

“ What?” Cantrell cried, leaping to his 
feet. 

“Yep! 
him this afternoon. 
was Lin.” 

“ Well, I’m damned!” 

Cantrell could understand now how 
Aaron Thane’s sheep had escaped. 

s Spike had not yet heard the news from 
lko. 

“T suppose you'll notify the sheriff,” he 
declared a little regretfully. 

“ Sheriff, nothin’!”’ Cantrell cried. “ Ill 


Brent Todd, of the X L, saw 
Said he was sure it 
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go over to the meadows right now. I'll 
settle with Kincaid myself.” 

XX 

Ow1nc to Lin Kincaid’s foresight in 
bringing the flock into the reserve several 
hours before midnight, he and Aaron and 
Esteban had found no one to oppose their 
progress. 

Lin knew the country as well as any 
one. The Piute Meadows range was al- 
most as good as the range around Mar- 
tin’s Creek, and it offered the great advan- 
tage of being virtually shut off from the 
surrounding country. 

The meadows were nothing more than 
a great bowl scooped out of the Santa Rosa 
hills. On every side the slopes swelled away 
to high and barren rimrocks. Neither sheep 
nor cattle were likely to stray across that 
barrier. 

The entrance to the meadows was from 
the west. Almost in the center of the huge 
bowl stood Sentinel Butte. Properly speak- 
ing, it was not a butte; it was not high 
enough for that. Nevertheless it afforded 
an excellent view of the meadows. At the 
base of this eminence they made camp. 

Kincaid had been seen that day, as he 
knew. In the excitement of moving in he 
had thought little enough of that, but with 
evening he realized that his whereabouts 
could not long remain a mystery. 

He considered flight, but that did not 
appeal to him. He could not be certain 
yet that some one would not contest 
Aaron’s right to use all the Piute Meadows 
range. The guerrilla warfare that Cantrell 
had begun on Emigrant Creek could be 
continued here just as easily. 

After supper, when Esteban had moved 
off to the eastern end of the meadows, and 
old Aaron had thrown himself down to 
sleep beside the fire, Lin crawled up to the 
top of the butte and stretched out. 

An hour later the moon sailed into view, 
turning the butte into a turreted castle 
with the meadows for a great moat. 

The tranquillity of the night crept into 
his blood. Quite naturally his thoughts 
turned to Frazier. Thinking of her left 
him unhappy, his life a series of regrets. 

There were so many things he would 
have done differently had he known he was 
to meet her. Undoubtedly the chief cause 
of his dissatisfaction with himself was that 
he had never before indulged in retrospec- 
tion of this sort. 
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At last, weary with sleep, he chanced to 
glance out over the meadows. To his sur- 
prise he saw a horseman riding toward the 
butte. The stealthiness of the man’s ap- 
proach interested him greatly. 

Then something familiar about the way 
the man sat in his saddle smote him. The 
rider was still some distance away when 
Lin finally recognized that the visitor was 
Jim Cantrell. 

Kincaid was unarmed. He glanced down 
to where old Aaron lay. Just beyond him 
he could see his own gun belt and saddle, 
lying where he had dropped them earlier 
in the evening. 

Cantrell rode up to the fire a moment 
later, glancing around warily. From his 
disappointment at finding only Aaron 
Thane there, it was evident to Lin that 
Jim had come looking for him. 

“ Come on, wake up!” Cantrell ordered 
gruffly, and, to lend emphasis to his words, 
kicked Aaron brutally. 

Lin did not wait. Gathering himself to- 
gether like a panther, he leaped through 
the air. He landed squarely upon Cantrell, 
knocking him down and forcing the breath 
out of him in a great rumbling gasp. 

Aaron sat up, half stunned, and wonder- 
ing what had happened. 

Cantrell had not moved. To all appear- 
ances he was dead. 

Lin’s head swam violently, too. A vio- 
lent pain stabbed at his stomach. He 
groped around until he found Cantrell’s 
gun and tossed it away. 

Both were unarmed now. It was the 
way he had always wanted to settle mat- 
ters with this enemy. 

Cantrell moved slightly. Lin was in no 
hurry to have him get up. What his feel- 
ings were as he gazed at the man who had 
put a price on his head can be imagined. 

“ Did he hurt you?” Lin asked Aaron. 

Thane groaned as he rubbed his back. 

“Lick him for me, Lin,” the old man 
answered. 

Kincaid nodded. 

The big man opened his eyes a few sec- 
onds later. A film still fogged them. He 
gazed dumbly at Lin, not recognizing him 
at first. 

“ You—Kincaid!” he muttered at last. 

Lin nodded. 

“Don’t bother lookin’ for your gun,” he 
said. “It won’t take any guns to settle 
this.” 

Cantrell stared at him for a long while 
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gg he summoned a grin to his battered 
ace. 

“Still a kid, ain’t you?” he leered. 
“ You'll learn!” 

Lin did not reply. His silence embold- 
ened Cantrell to a further taunt. 

‘Jumped me from that butte, eh?” he 
went on. ‘“ Why didn’t you call out if 
you’re so damned anxious to settle things 
with me. We could finish this without any 
grand standin’.” 

Still Lin said nothing. His silence be- 
gan to exasperate Cantrell. 

“Too bad you couldn’t ’a’ waited until 
I’d finished that old fool,” he snarled. 
“‘ Suppose you think you’ve got it on me 
forty ways now. We got it on each other, 
so to speak, ain’t we?” 

“You can have your fun, Cantrell,” Lin 
whipped out. “It ’ll be some time before 
you enjoy yourself again.” 

“Yeh? Shows how old-fashioned I’m 
gettin’, never suspectin’ that you’d be hid- 
in’ out so close by. I suppose your friend 
McCarrol is roundabouts, too.” 

“TI wish he was,” Lin drawled, his eyes 
graying ominously. “I'd like to have him 
see what I’m goin’ to do to you.” 

Cantrell held his tongue, so cold and 
searching did he find Kincaid’s gaze. 

“What I’m goin’ to do, I’ll do with 
these,” Lin went on, holding up his hands. 
“ Tm not askin’ for any law or guns. When 
I came back I didn’t care what happened, 
even if they sent me to Carson, if I could 
git you. I haven’t changed my mind, but 
I’m not goin’ to jail for killin’ a skunk like 
you. It won’t be necessary. You let me 
know when you feel able to get up.” 

Cantrell could and would fight. He had 
bullied his way through life, but in the 
back of his brain now was the persistent 
whisper that he was going down to defeat. 

Never before had such a fear gripped 
him. It rubbed the sneer from his lips and 
left him ready to grasp any little advantage 
that might come his way. 

He wondered what Kincaid knew about 
the developments over in Elko. With this 
in mind he said craftily: 

“That’s pretty hostile talk for a man 
who’s wanted himself.” 

“ You know why I’m wanted,” Lin flung 
at him. “I’m goin’ back to Elko, and 
you’re goin’ with me, Cantrell!” 

Jim was not convinced of that, even if 
he was that Lin knew nothing about Do- 
lores. 
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“Don’t take any sass from him, Lin,” 
Aaron urged, his voice shrill and pitched 
high. He was no longer the law-abiding 
tenderfoot. 

Cantrell ignored him. 

“You didn’t stop at nothin’ when you 
fell, did you?” he said, and leered at Lin. 
“ Herdin’ sheep! I didn’t think you’d go 
that low. Anythin’ to git the girl, eh?” 

“ Get up!” Lin ground out at that. 

Cantrell leaped to his feet and came at 
him hunched of body, his eyes flaming with 
hate. 

Lin did not back away, but shot a blow 
to Jim’s jaw. Cantrell took it for all it 
was worth. It rocked him, but he man- 
aged to smile. If this was Kincaid’s best, 
he had nothing to fear. 

They circled around and around then, 
Cantrell content to wait and Lin seeking 
an opening. Suddenly Cantrell thought he 
saw his chance. He sent a smashing hook 


to Lin’s heart, but the cowboy got out of 
the way in time. 

A second later Cantrell tried it again, 
but once more Lin stepped out of danger. 
This time, however, Jim hung on to him. 
Kincaid rained blows on his face, but Can- 


trell smothered them and continued to hang 
on, forcing Lin to drag him back and forth. 

Cantrell wasn’t fighting. He was wait- 
ing and wearing down the smaller man, 
watching for a chance to raise his hairy 
arms and throttle him. So he had always 
fought. Lin sensed his intention, and 
fumed at himself for ever allowing the fight- 
ing to get to close quarters. 

Already Cantrell’s face was cut badly. 
His left eye was closing rapidly. And yet 
Lin knew that unless he dislodged the 
weight from about his neck he fought a 
losing battle. 

He stepped backward without warning. 
Cantrell was slow in following him. Their 
bodies drew apart for a second. With rifle- 
like quickness Lin drove a crushing blow 
into the big man’s stomach. 

Cantrell winced. Another jab followed. 
He grunted. He couldn’t stand these body 
blows. He loosened his hold on Kincaid 
and sent him reeling backward with his 
knee. 

Lin strove to catch himself as he saw 
Cantrell brace to kick. He could not 
escape it, but he managed to catch Can- 
trell’s boot and twist the big fellow’s leg. 
They fell with a loud thud. 

They got te their feet warily. Jim was 
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heaving. Blood was trickling from his 
nose. He was hurt, but in no pressing 
danger. 

Lin bore no marks of the struggle, but 
of the two he was more tired. As they 
came together again he did his best to 
keep out of the embrace of those big arms. 

He feinted with his left to draw up Can- 
trell’s guard. It was successful once or 
twice, and he sent crashing blows to the 
body. Lin’s spirit soared every time he 
landed, even though he knew his strength 
was going. 

It only proved again the wisdom of that 
wise old saw that a good little man can 
never beat a good big man. The endurance 
is not there. 

Cantrell had come to the battle half 
whipped mentally. That feeling was gone 
now. His lips drew back from his teeth in 
a horrible grin. He had won such fights 
as this in the past; he knew his strength. 
Optimism made him bold; he would be on 
his feet when Kincaid was no longer abl 
to lift his hands. 

“T told you you’d learn, you damn 
baby!” Cantrell mocked. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
fight?” 

For a time he became the aggressor. Lin 
let him chase him around, contenting him- 
self with side-stepping. Suddenly Cantrell 
charged, and his arms caught Kincaid and 
drew him in. 

The big man hugged him until their faces 
rubbed and Lin’s was smeared with blood. 
New strength came to Kincaid in his 
paroxysm of revulsion. 

He remembered Cantrell’s trick with the 
knee. He raised his and sent it deep into 
the pit of the big man’s stomach. 

Cantrell drew back in pain and his arms 
fell. Lin summoned every atom of 
strength he possessed to his right arm. His 
fist was not more than eight inches from 
the other’s jaw. It was not far for a blow 
to travel, but into it he put his very soul—- 
a crashing, bone-breaking uppercut. 

It caught Cantrell on the point of the 
jaw and raised him to his toes. His face 
went white under its coating of blood, and 
his eyes glazed. His knees began to sag, 
and suddenly he crumpled to the ground, 
unconscious. 

Kincaid stood over him swaying crazily, 
prepaid in part for what he had suffered at 
Cantrell’s hands. A child could have 
pushed him over, he was so weak. 

He fancied he felt a sustaining arm he- 
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ing thrown around him. He raised his 
head slowly and stared with blinking eyes 
at the phantom that was not a phantom 
after all. ; 

“ Flash!” he gasped. “Or am I seein’ 
things?” 

“Tt’s me, all right, you old tumble- 
weed!” McCarrol exclaimed. “ This is the 
first time in my life that I wasn’t too late. 
I wouldn’t have missed this for a year’s 
wages.” 

They clasped hands warmly. There was 
nothing more to show how glad they were 
to see each other. 

Cantrell sat up and stared at them va- 
cantly. 

“ And there is our dear little Jimmy, 
back from starland,” Flash chuckled. 
‘Somethin’ happened to you all right, 
baby!” 

Cantrell snarled at him and turned away. 

“Let me finish him!” Flash begged. “ If 
your conscience hurts you, you can look 
the other way.” 

“‘ He’s had enough,” Lin declared. “ Can- 
trell and me are goin’ to travel to-morrow. 
We're goin’ over to Elko.” 

“Elko?” Flash exclaimed. “Say, 
haven’t you heard the news? D’you think 
I showed up here by accident? You ain’t 
wanted. If you was, a blind man could 
find you. Everybody knows you're here. 
I grabbed a train this afternoon for Win- 
nemucca and came up to Paradise right 
off. No wonder I beat the news. Let’s 
get rid of this coyote and I'll tell you what 
happened.” 

“ He’s yours,” Lin muttered. 

“Then git, Cantrell!” Flash command- 
ed meaningly. 

The cattleman got to his feet and shook 
himself, but made no effort to leave. 

“ What’s the matter? Can’t you under- 
stand when a gentleman speaks to you?” 
McCarrol demanded, and catching Can- 
trell under the chin with the flat of his 
hand, he gave him a shove that sent him 
staggering back for ten feet. ‘“ You get in 
your saddle and fan it. I’ll make an angel 
out of you if you look back. Horse thief, 
eh? Say, you dare even to look like you 
was goin’ to say somethin’, and I'll get you 
on the wing!” 

It was about the best fun Flash had had 
in many weeks. 

Cantrell did not stand on the order of 
his going. 

Aaron’s eyes bulged as Flash related how 
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he had trapped Dolores. Lin was hardly 
less surprised. 

“ Dolores wasn’t goin’ to talk,’”? McCar- 
rol ran on, ‘‘ but when he found that he 
was headed for Carson City for twenty 
years, he found his tongue. A deputy came 
over with me on the train. They'll be after 
Cantrell to-morrow. We’ll have to go back, 
but just as witnesses.” 

‘““How do we stand now?” Lin ques- 
tioned. 

“O. K.! Not even an assault charge 
against us for bangin’ up your friend with 
the jug.” 

“T’m certainly glad to hear this,” Aaron 
told them. “I know Frazier will be happy 
over it, too. I doubt that even Del Ryan 
will be able to squash anything as serious 
as this for Cantrell.” 

It did not take Kincaid long to acquaint 
Flash with what had happened to him since 
they had last seen each other. 

“T’m goin’ to ask you to stay here to- 
morrow mornin’,” Lin said to him. “I'l 
ride down to the ranch and see how Miss 
Thane is gettin’ along.” 

“You're not worried about her?” Aaron 
interrupted. 

“No, I haven’t any reason to say that,” 
Lin answered. “I guess she’s doin’ the 
worryin’ about us.” 


XXI 


Amonc other things that Jim Cantrell 
carried away with him was the surmise that 
Dolores had talked. How else could Mc- 
Carrol have left Elko? 

On arriving at his camp he found even 
graver matters to worry him. 

Spike Dowd swore as he saw Cantrell’s 
face. 

“You met Irquieaga, then?” he asked. 
“T told ’em you were at the ranch.” 

“T didn’t see Irquieaga,” Jim declared. 
“What are you so excited about him for?” 

“He was here with a gang of boskos 
soon after you left. Wheeler and the bunch 
have fixed things up with old Angel. 
Bridger was smoked out, and swore that 
you killed César. Irquieaga says they'll 
hang you when they get you.” 

“The damned skunk!” Cantrell swore. 
“‘Double-crossed me, eh?” He sat down 
and held his head. He had always been a 
lone wolf, using whoever fell in with his 
plans. Bridger had been one. He would 
not have hesitated to do to him what Chris 
had now done. And yet it appalled him. 
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This was the end. He knew it was time 
for him to go. He thought of Spike telling 
Irquieaga that he was at Lazy K_ head- 
quarters. It was funny to think that he 
should have done that. Every one else 
had turned on him. Why didn’t Spike herd 
with the others? 

And yet no word of gratitude passed his 
lips. He slunk off into the night like the 
wolf he was. 

He was not rash enough to believe that 
he could get even with Bridger immedi- 
ately. He could square accounts with Kin- 
caid, though, and through one who was 
dearer than life to Lin. 

First Kincaid and then Bridger had 
worked his undoing. He had that thought 
to spur him on to the desperate plan that 
was evolving in his mind. 

He knew Frazier Thane was home alone. 
Ramon Irquieaga would hardly look for 
him there. Accordingly he spent the rest 
of the night in Aaron’s barn. 

Frazier arose early. Cantrell caught a 
glimpse of her at the kitchen window. A 
moment later he knocked at the door. 

The girl opened it at once. In answer 
to her cry of astonishment and sudden fear 


on seeing who confronted her, Cantrell 
leaped into the kitchen and swept her up 


into his arms. 
“You're goin’ with me,” he snarled as 


she fought him. “Claw, you damned 
wild cat! You won’t scratch much longer.” 

She was strong, but no match for him. 
She did manage to knock his hand away 
from her mouth and scream. He only 
taunted her for her effort. Who was there 
to hear? 

He kicked open the door, and was about 
to step out when Frazier’s widening, star- 
ing eyes made him turn and look over his 
shoulder. Sweeping down toward the house 
from the west came a troop of galloping 
horsemen. 

Cantrell did not have to look twice to 
know that they were Basques. The way 
in which they sat in their saddles, their 
very style of riding, were foreign to the 
American West. Cantrell didn’t know it, 
but their expert horsemanship was a gift 
from the ancient Moors. 

He had to run for it now. In the show- 
down he was not a coward—not physical- 
ly, at least. 

The Basques saw him as he leaped into 
his saddle, dragging Frazier with him. He 
was well mounted, and apparently dared 
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to hope that he could outdistance his pur- 
suers. 

Ramon Irquieaga, an excellent horse- 
man, promptly wheeled his men and dashed 
after Cantrell. It was a clever move on 
the rancher’s part, heading to the north. 
Well he knew that they would leave the 
road and try to intercept him when the 
hills closed in and forced him back. 

Cantrell had no intention of going 
north—not at once, that is, even though 
Idaho and escape lay that way. When he 
swung back to the east he had gained half 
a mile on the Basques. 

The chase took them into the reserve. 
Irquieaga’s party lost additional minutes 
by running onto Kincaid, who was on his 
way to see Frazier and very well satisfied 
with the world in general that morning. 

He barked questions at them. 

“Tl head him off to the north!” Lin 
cried. ‘ You swing around to the south 
and east.” 

Pinon was fresh. Lin had never asked 
for greater speed. 

“It’s me or Cantrell this time,” he mut- 
tered as he raced on; “both of us ain’t 
comin’ out of this alive.” 

He knew the Santa Rosas as well as Can- 
trell did. To the east all the way to the 
Paradise road, Emigrant Creek barred the 
way with its deep cafon. North of the 
road Cantrell might find a way through. 

But the easy road of escape was to the 
north. Sooner or later he must head that 
way. And yet, when half an hour had 
passed, and he saw that Cantrell was still 
riding due east, Lin was dumfounded. Sure- 
ly the fugitive knew that he had an im- 
passable gorge ahead of him to bring him 
up short. 

“He must be crazy!” Kincaid cried, as 
he urged Pinon on. 

Cantrell knew what he was doing. The 
rangers had built a footbridge across the 
canon. It was not intended to bear the 
weight of.a horse, but Cantrell did not 
hesitate to send his mount over it. 

Once across, he attacked the bridge with 
an ax he had brought along from Aaron’s 
barn. He had bound Frazier hand and foot 
when she threatened to leap into the creek, 
boiling below. 

There was some timber along the cafion 
at this point. Therefore Kincaid was with- 
in three hundred yards of the bridge before 
Cantrell saw him. 

Lin dashed forward, taking in the scene 
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at a glance. Big Jim swung his ax more 
lustily than ever. Suddenly the bridge 
sagged. The sound of splintering timbers 
filled the air. 

Cantrell leaped into his saddle at that, 
evidently thinking the bridge would plunge 
into the abyss. In some way it hung there 
crazily, refusing to drop. 

Kincaid was armed, but only with a re- 
volver. By the time he reached the bridge, 
Cantrell was out of range. When Jim 
judged himself safe he pulled up his horse 
and turned to see what Kincaid would do 
now. 

Lin groaned as he beheld the shattered 
bridge. He got down and tested it. One 
step was enough to convince him that it 
would not bear even his weight, let alone 
Pifion’s. This chase had only begun; to 
win it he needed the horse. 

There was no way of bridging the cajion. 
Indeed, the rangers had felled the trees on 
his side of the creek to make the bridge 
which Cantrell had all but destroyed. 

And yet he had to get across! 

Willing though he was to take any des- 
perate chance with death in this emer- 
gency, he could not ask Pifion to try to leap 
the gorge. 

“No, not here!” he cried out suddenly. 
“But there is a place to the north where 
the cafion narrows, old hoss. We've got 
to risk it!” 

In the meantime Cantrell would be a 
mile away. Kincaid’s mouth fell at the 
thought. He remembered the Basques, 
circling around from the south. If Cantrell 
tarried much longer he would find them 
blocking his way. 

With that thought to buoy him up, Lin 
turned Pifion to the north and galloped 
away. Cantrell’s cruel laughter floated 
down to him. Evidently he understood 
Kincaid’s intention, for he spurred his 
horse and loped off. 

The spot where Lin hoped to cross the 
gorge appeared wider than he expected on 
close inspection. All the momentum of 
Pifion’s great speed would be necessary to 
carry them across. To fall short meant 
death for both. 

He showed Pifion what he had to do. 
Backing away then for a hundred yards, 
he tensed himself for the charge. 

“JT wouldn’t ask this of you for myself, 
old-timer,” he murmured as he stroked 
Pifion’s glossy throat. “It ‘ll take your 
best to make it.” 
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It was literally a leap for life. Lin rose 
in his stirrups as Pifon sailed into space. 
He had a flash of the creek running white 
over the rocks far below. 

He felt the horse sinking. The momen- 
tum of that furious charge was almost gone. 
Did enough remain to carry them across? 

Even as he wondered, Pifon struck the 
opposite bank and rolled over, throwing 
Lin free and knocking the wind completely 
out of him. 

Minutes passed before he sat up. Pifion 
was eying him curiously. Lin limped over 
to him and felt his legs. 

“ Are you all right, old-timer?” he de- 
manded tenderly. ‘“ What a horse you 
are!” 

They began to leave the creek behind. - 
Far ahead of them, Cantrell had become 
aware of the Basques blocking his way. 
He turned back. Before long he saw Kin- 
caid in full cry after him. Fire was his 
only salvation now. He did not hesitate 
to resort to it. 

Lin had not caught sight of Cantrell, but 
the cloud of smoke which began to rise 
drew his attention, and then he saw the 
big fellow riding with it as a screen between 
them. 

That he had turned back at all argued 
that he had run into Irquieaga’s posse. 
When he began to empty his guns at un- 
seen foes, Lin was sure that the Basques 
were on the other side of the mountain. 
me he caught a glimpse of Irquieaga him- 
self. 

“We trap heem all right,” the big fel- 
low said to his followers and grinned. “ Let 
heem shoot! We tak’ heem alive before we 
get through.” 

Lin realized sooner than the Basques 
that the fire which was momentarily Can- 
trell’s protection, must soon trap him o1 
force him out into the open. 

As the smoke grew heavier, Cantrell dis- 
appeared for minutes at a time. Suddenly 
Lin saw him streaking back toward the 
cafion. 

Irquieaga spotted him only a moment 
later. With a wild cry the Basques leaped 
into their saddles and started after him. 
But Lin had the start on them. 

Cantrell did not have to look back to 
know that he was hotly pursued. Frazier 
hung across his saddle a dead weight. But 
he had ceased to be concerned about her. 

He knew why the Basques had not re- 
turned his fire. Escape was all that mat- 
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tered now. Instinct, not reason, governed 
him as he dashed toward the shattered 
bridge. 

Kincaid divined his intention. 

“Come back! Come back, you fooi!” 
he shouted as he began to whirl his rope. 

Cantrell was past heeding any cry. 
. Straight for the bridge he plunged. Over 
him shot Kincaid’s long rope. With ago- 
nizing slowness the big loop settled. Pinon 
reared back. Cantrell’s horse went down 
with a thud. 

Lin groaned as he saw Frazier pitched 
free of the thrashing hoofs. 

Cantrell got to his feet. The bridge was 
only a few yards away. He sprang out on 
it and was halfway across when he abruptly 
turned and tried to crawl back to safety. 

He was too late. With a splintering, 
crunching roar the bridge plunged down 
into the foaming chasm below, snuffing out 
Cantrell’s shrill cry as though some one had 
placed a hand over his mouth. 

The Basques stared down into the canon, 
their faces bloodless. 


Frazier held Kincaid’s attention. The 


fall had stunned her, and it was some time 


before she opened her eyes. She drew 
away from Lin at first, thinking he was 
Cantrell. 

“You, Lin?” she moaned, only half con- 
vinced. 

“Ves, Frazier. 

She shook her head. 
Lin?” 

“Cantrell tried to get back across the 
bridge,” he told her. ‘“ He’s gone; the 
bridge went down with him.” 

Frazier saw Irquieaga and the other 
Basques standing around them. 

“You take Cantrell’s horse, Irquieaga,” 
said Lin. “I’m goin’ to take Miss Thane 
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Are you hurt?” ' 
“What happened, 
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down to the ranger’s cabin and let her rest 
for an hour or two.” 

Ramon nodded and moved away with his 
men. 

“You and that big Basque seem friendly 
enough toward each other to-day,” Frazier 
ventured. 

“‘ He did both of us a big favor—whether 
he intended to or not. But for him Can- 
trell would have got away. I can’t forget 
that.” 

Lin carried her most of the way to the 
ranger’s cabin. In the early afternoon, 
when he thought her strong enough to start 
for home, he pointed to Pifon. 

“ He’s waitin’ for us,” he said softly. 
“Pinon’s carried the two of us before— 
as I reminded you once.” 

Frazier had been told what the horse 
had done. 

“Pinon, you’re as brave as your mas- 
ter,” she whispered in his ear. “ But I’m 
not going to tell him that, just now.” 

“* My horse can’t have any secrets from 
me!” Kincaid declared, and smiled tender- 
ly as he drew the unresisting girl into his 
arms. ‘“‘ What were you tellin’ him?” 

Frazier blushed. And then she arose 
superior to her New England conscience. 
This was her man, and a little white lie 
might help him. 

‘“Only—only that I love him almost as 
much as I do you, Lin!” she whispered. 

He bent and kissed her lips. She breath- 
lessly returned the caress. 

“Well, I warned you you’d marry me 
some day,” Lin pointed out whimsically. 
“ This sure looks like it!” 

“Yes, I remember,” the girl said serious- 
ly. “ That’s why I’m so bold now, Lin! 
I want to make amends for teasing you. 
Kiss me again!” 

END 





THE POET’S HEART 


THE poet’s heart is ever young, 
His singing days are never over, 

And from his first to his last song 
He is incorrigibly a lover. 


Ever a child from first to last, 

Made half of wisdom, half of folly, 
His Present always is the Past, 

And half his mirth is melancholy. 


Richard Le Gallienne 





The Buck Stone 


A TALE OF OLD TICKFALL, IN WHICH LUCK PLAYS SOME 
STRANGE PRANKS WITH CUE STUCKY, WHO LIKED A 
WARM KITCHEN MUCH BETTER THAN A 
DAMP LEVEE IN FLOOD TIME 


By E. K. Means 


fallen upon evil days. Early in the 

autumn of the previous year he had 
listened to the seductive voice of the labor 
agent and yielded to the lure of the free 
railroad ticket, a long ride with “ free vit- 
tles an’ plenty of ice water,” and a trip 
“up Nawth.” 

The winter, which caught him in thin 
Southern garments, had frozen the marrow 
in his bones, had “ fotch out de rheuma- 
tiz,” and had chilled the genial current of 
his soul. Poor, wretched, out of clothes, 
and out of a job, he had written a clumsy 
letter to the planter whom he had forsaken 
at the critical period of cotton picking, and 
had asked for the money to bring him back 
home. 

When Cue arrived, Mr. Manse employed 
him again, but exacted punitive damages 
by assigning him to a task for which his 
rheumatic body made him utterly unfit. 
Cue was a cook, and had served artistical- 
ly in the Manse kitchen until he caught the 
glow of the Northern light and followed 
the gleam. He wanted to work in a warm 
kitchen beside a red-hot stove until his 
bones thawed out. Between meals he would 
keep his home fires burning and finger the 
strings of a banjo, here a plunk, there a 
plunk, and now and then a plunk-plunk, 
until the Southern sun brought springtime, 
and the fishworm called for the fishhook, 
and one thing led to another until some 
calm, deep pool mirrored his eager face as 
he waited for a bite. 

But, alas, Gabe Manse was building a 
levee to keep the Cooley Bayou from wash- 
ing him off the face of the earth. He gave 
Cue two mules and a scraper, and made 


O% Cue Stucky, of Tickfall, had 


him spend the weary hours of each work- 
ing day in following mule tails, scraping 
dirt up from somewhere and dumping it 
somewhere else. 

“T craves to be camp cook, Marse 
Gabe,” he said pleadingly, when his boss 
came out to inspect the job. “ You knows 
I ain’t fitten fer dis here dirt-scoop job.” 

“T’ve got a cook in the camp,” Mr. 
Manse told him with various profane ex- 
pletives. ‘‘ Hired him when you went up 
North to get your black skin bleached. 
You ain’t worth three blanks and a 
blankety-blank as a scraper, but you’ve got 
to work at that until I get the money back 
that I spent on you.” 

Limping painfully with rheumatic 
twinges and wincing as he worked, Cue 
jerked his stupid mules around and around 
in an endless repetition of the same task, 
listening apathetically to a bawling voice 
some distance down the dump: 


“ Oh, Luck, stay wid me till pay day comes, 
An’ den I don’t care which way you runs; 
Fer I’m leavin’ dis place on de railroad track, 
An’ I ain’t never comin’ back— 

When pay day comes!” 


The song echoed back from the forest. 
It was caught up by twenty other voices, 
whose owners proceeded to inform the 
world what they intended to do when the 
much desired day arrived. Even the mules, 
all of whom had large and receptive ears 
for music, seemed to respond by increased 
activity to the musical appeal for the com- 
ing of that happy day. 

But the song awakened no response in 
the embittered heart of Cue Stucky. He 
could anticipate no joyful pay day until 
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he had worked out the cost of his trans- 
portation from Chicago. The boss man did 
let him have his “ vittles,” and gave him a 
little dab of cash, but it was not enough 
to buy tobacco for his vile and odorous 
pipe. He had already borrowed all the 
money he could; also, he had borrowed all 
the smoking tobacco he could. His credit 
was exhausted, he didn’t have a dollar, and 
he had nothing that he could “soak.” 

“I’m gwine sneak away from dis camp 
on some kind of escuse an’ tell my troubles 
to de Big Fo’ of Tickfall an’ ax dem fer 
a few advices,” Cue decided one evening, 
as he sat in gloomy meditation beside a 
tent which he would soon enter to sleep 
upon a rude bed. 

The very next day a coveted opportunity 
came. One of the mules went lame, and as 
Cue was the poorest workman on the levee, 
and could be off the job with the least loss 
of money and labor, he was sent to town 
after certain remedies for the crippled ani- 
mal. His first call was not at the drug 


store, but at that hang-out of Tickfall’s 
sons of rest called the Henscratch. The 
mule was lame, but Cue was lame, too; and 


he sought first aid for himself. 

“Dar now,” he muttered to himself 
when he opened the door. “ Dem Big Fo’ 
is waitin’ fer me jes’ as if dey knowed I 
wus comin’!” 

II 


Cure came forward, sat down with the 
four wise men, and laid his mud-caked hat 
upon the top of the table. Skeeter Butts 
promptly lifted the hat and dropped it 
upon the floor, where it fell with a sound 
like a clod of dirt. 

“Dat hat looks like a ol’ mud scow jes’ 
off de river bank,” Skeeter said. “I bet 
Moses floated in de bullrushers in his pap’s 
old hat, de cracks all daubed wid mud jes’ 
like dat!” 

“I’m all gormed up wid mud myself,” 
Cue said apologetically. “I feels like a 
mole—been travelin’ in de dirt ever since 
I got back from up Nawth.” 

“You went broke up dar, didn’t you?” 
asked the Rev. Vinegar Atts. 

“wus broke befo’ I started, or I would 
not of went,” Cue answered. “A nigger 
whut is gittin’ along well at home don’t 
crave to leave all his kinnery an’ go whar 
he ain’t knowed an’ ain’t loved an’ ain’t 
got nobody to talk to, ner nobody to borry 
a few loose change from.” 
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“Ts you got a start agin?” Pap Curtain 
inquired. 

“* Naw, suh, I ain’t,” Cue replied mourn- 
fully. ‘ Marse Gabe, he’s kinder peeved 
an’ grouchy at me, an’ he keeps me pinched 
down to mighty nigh nothin’ ontil I pays 
him back whut I owes him.” 

“ Dat’s right,” Vinegar Atts said. “ You 
went off on a free ride, but you done come 
back on a pay-as-you-enter train, an’ now 
you’s got a pay-back-as-you-wuck job.” 

“ But it ‘pears to me like I’m got to pay 
back mo’ dan I kin affode to,’’ Cue whined. 
““T needs a few mo’ loose change dan de 
white folks donates.” 

“Whut does you aim to do about it?” 
Pap Curtain wanted to know. 

‘“T wus wonderin’ could I make a little 
borry from de Big Fo’,” Cue told him. 

“Us don’t lend money widout good se- 
curity,” snapped Skeeter Butts, the busi- 
ness man. “ Whut you got?” 

Cue Stucky thrust a mud-caked hand 
into his penniless pockets, and brought 
forth the only earthly treasure he possessed 
—a buck stone. 

Years before, in the woods that lay 
across the bayou where he was now work- 
ing, Cue had come upon two deer antlers 
entangled in an embrace which had meant 
death. The bones of the two bucks, who 
had locked their horns in deadly battle, 
and, never being able to pull apart, had 
starved to death, lay bleaching under a tree. 
Among the white ribs of one skeleton, Cue 
had stooped and picked up an odd-looking 
round stone. 

A stone found in the stomach of a deer! 
For many years the world called it a ‘“‘ mad 
stone,” and it was popularly believed that 
its application to the wound of-a mad dog’s 
bite would cure hydrophobia. Scientists 
laugh at this to-day, but Cue believed in 
his buck stone, and he backed up his faith 
by an extraordinary narrative which it 
generally required an hour for him to tell. 
Cue was too garrulous to record his story 
as he told it, but this is the substance of it. 

A negro boy had been bitten by a mad 
dog. A white man, who knew what to do, 
had taken this stone and soaked it in pure 
apple vinegar. It had then changed its 
form and become like a sponge. He lifted 
the sponge from the vinegar with a pair 
of silver sugar tongs, explaining that it 
would crumble into little bits if it was 
touched with anything but silver. Then 
he had applied it to the place where the 
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dog had bitten the boy, and it stuck like 
a leech to the wounded flesh. 

After awhile the sponge fell off the 
wound. Then the man picked it up with 
the silver tongs and placed it in a bowl of 
sweet milk. Instantly the surface of the 
milk was covered with a green scum, and, 
when the fluid was poured off, the stone 
had resumed its original form. The proc- 
ess was repeated until the stone would no 
longer cling to the wound, and then the 
cure was complete. 

In describing this, Cue always spoke 
with great conviction. Whether his story 
convinced anybody else is not known; but 
Cue regarded this buck stone as the most 
precious treasure of his life. Up to that 
hour he had declined to part with it even 
for a moment. He had carried it through 
all the lean and hungry days of his adven- 
ture above the Mason and Dixon line; but 
now he felt that it would be safer in the 
possession of the Big Four, and that he 
could some day redeem it. He yielded to 
his desire for a smoke and his longing to 
feel money in his pocket and hear its pleas- 
ant jingle in his ears. 


“Lend me de loant of ten dollars on dis 
here rock, throw in a sack of terbacker fer 
luck, an’ ef I never pays you back you kin 
keep de buck stone.” 

The Big Four had listened with ab- 
sorbed interest to the story of the wonder- 


ful stone. Skeeter smiled and drew forth 
from his pockets a soiled ten-dollar bill 
and an unopened sack of smoking tobacco, 
and pushed them across the table to Cue. 

“Fer de Lawd’s sake, don’t lose dat 
rock,” Cue urged him. “I’m comin’ back 
to git it ef it takes me gwine on ten years.” 


III 


Cue awoke the next morning to find 
great mountainous clouds rolling up from 
the south and boiling like black billows 
over the landscape of Louisiana. Not a 
drop of rain fell, but he knew that this 
black ‘mass would move north until it 
struck the chill of wintry air, and would 
then come rolling back in torrential rains. 
, “ High water an’ cold weather!” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘ My achin’ bones done 
warned me.” 

A negro vagabond coming down the em- 
bankment paused to speak. 

* Mawnin’, cullud man,” 
“You huntin’ wuck?” 

“Naw! I done had a levee job an’ tuck- 


Cue said. 
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ered out. Wuck too heavy fer me. Plenty 
jobs over on de big river at Hard Times. 
River is riz an’ levee gwine to bust.” 

“ Whut kind of jobs is dey?” Cue asked 
eagerly. 

“‘ Dey wus needin’ a camp cook when I 
arrived away from dar,” the vagabond 
grinned. ‘“ Dat wus de job I left.” 

“Oh, Lawdy!” Cue sighed. ‘“ You lef’ 
dat job, an’ I craves to cook wuss dan I 
ever wanted to do anything!” 

“Not me,” the stranger replied. “I 
ain’t never found no place dat suited me 
jes’ right. I’m huntin’ one of dese here 
wuckless jobs.” 

He walked on, just as happy as if he 
had sense, and Cue looked after him with 
an ache in his rheumatic body which called 
for the soothing warmth of a cook stove. 

“ Dey needs a cook!” he said with sud- 
den resolution. “I’m gwine. I'll wuck 
out whut I owes Marse Gabe some yuther 
time.” 

He turned to enter the rude tent where 
he slept, intending to snatch up his rude 
belongings and depart before the day’s 
work began. Then he sat down upon his 
bed with a groan. 

Skeeter Butts had his buck stone! 

“T cain’t go widout it,” he sighed mis- 
erably. ‘“ Dat’s my luck rock. It fotch 
me back safe from up Nawth. Dat rock 
means too much in my po’ life, an’ I got 
to stay here ontil I gits it back. I’m skeart 
to take a chance widout dat rock!” 

Before the day ended, the wind shifted 
and came from the north with a spitting 
mist which froze as it fell. The voices of 
the negroes were heard no more in song. 
Chilled and wretched, they worked with 
ever increasing tardiness, for the colored 
man is as slow as thick molasses in cold 
weather. 

Just one incident enlightened the day 
with a gleam of humor. There was one 
team of four mules working on the levee, 
two in front and two behind. One of the 
front mules became balky, and, after the 
manner of such creatures, he sat down on 
his rump in the mud. The experienced 
mule skinner did not whip the balky crea- 
ture, but quietly maneuvered the mule be- 
hind him until that animal stepped on his 
recalcitrant companion’s tail! Then the 
rebel got up in a hurry, wiggled his little 
brushlike caudal appendage, to see if it 
was still there, and went to work. 

Four times that day the laborers on the 











levee paused to gather around and see a 
mule step on another mule’s tail. There- 
upon they laughed immoderately. 

“Us niggers will git dis levee work done 
ef dat ol’ mule’s tail holds out,” asserted 
one delighted darky; “ but it ‘pears to me 
like it won’t last till de job is finished. It’s 
beginnin’ to look secunt hand.” 

Days of misery followed for all the work- 
men. Every morning the ground was 
frozen to a soft crust, and the men went 
shivering to their task. Every morning 
they saw that the Cooley Bayou had risen 
a little higher, menacing the land with over- 
flow. Slowly the embankment became 
saturated with water, like a sponge, and 
men stood all day long filling sacks with 
dirt and packing the sacks where tiny leaks 
threatened to cause a break. Teams floun- 
dered in mud nearly up to their harness 
girths, and men stood knee-deep in the 
mire. 

The alluvial soil of Louisiana is like 
sugar. It goes into solution when it gets 
wet, and remains so until the water evapo- 
rates. On the Manse plantation it rained 
every night. When morning dawned, the 
sleet had formed upon the surface of the 
soil and men broke through the cold crust 
as they went to work. All day they toiled 
in a gravylike slush. Every morning the 
men stood facing the day’s hardships, and 
every man resolved in his heart: 

“T'll make to-day, but I ain’t gwine 
make to-morrer!” 

Then all the day he comforted and ap- 
peased his soul with the thought that his 
work on that job would end when the sun 
went down. He would go back home, sit 
in a warm cabin, keep out of the mud, and 
take a long rest; but when evening came, 
and he had eaten an abundance of warm 
food, and faced the prospect of a bed and 
rest, he sighed gratefully, kicked off his 
wet and mud-caked garments, and slept. 
In the morning he rose to stand shivering 
beside the tent in the cold gray dawn and 
announce to his weary soul: 

“Tl make to-day, but I ain’t gwine 
make to-morrer!” 

There was one exception. Cue Stucky 
did not announce to himself that he would 
conclude his labor at the end of the day, 
for he faced all the to-morrows until he 
could pay his debts and earn enough money 
to redeem his buck stone. Moreover, while 
the others slept through the night, Cue 
spent many sleepless hours tortured by 
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pain in his legs, which had been wet 
through all the hours of the day. 

While others mitigated their hardships 
with daydreams of warm cabins, corn pone 
cooking in hot ashes, or opossum baking 
in its own grease flavored with succulent 
yams, poor Cue dreamed of hot rebellion 
at his wretched state. He wished a storm 
would come and blow the tents away. He 
wished all the mules would take colic and 
die. He wished the levee would break and 
wash all their work into the Mississippi 
River—anything to stop the toilsome days 
and sleepless nights and gnawing agony. 

Then something happened which was in 
such accord with the rebellion in Cue’s 
heart that it brought him his first real hour 
of pleasure for many days, and made him 
thank God that he had lived to see it. 

The camp cook, trying to build a fire in 
the cooking stove with wet wood, sought, 
to expedite matters by the addition of a 
little coal oil. Things both expedited and 
exploded, for, by an error, Cooter had 
taken a can of gasoline which Mr. Manse 
had brought to the camp for his automobile 
before the roads had become rivers of mud. 
Cooter emptied some of the contents of 
this can on the flames. First the cook 
caught fire, and left the premises, rolling 
over and over in the mud to extinguish his 
flaming garments. Then the tent caught 
fire, after which the can of gasoline ex- 
ploded and the cooking stove, kitchen uten- 
sils, and everything connected with Coot- 
er’s job littered the landscape. 

Gabe Manse now appeared upon the 
scene, and added to the general excitement 
by standing at the top of the levee and 
telling what he thought of the situation in 
great swelling words as hot as the gates of 
perdition. Nobody paid any attention to 
him. It was just his contribution to the 
occasion. 

It was found that Cooter had been bad- 
ly scorched, and must be sent to town to 
consult a physician. 

“Get a move on you, now. When you 
get fixed up, go to the store and get a new 
cooking outfit,’ Mr. Manse told him. 
“ Bring everything but a can of gasoline. 
We’ve had plenty of that!” 

And now there was no warm breakfast 
to enhearten the men in the chill of the 
morning. The day began with the crew 
pouty and rebellious, hungry and wretched. 
The front mule balked, and the rear mule 
refused to step on his tail. The driver trod 
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on it himself, and was then carried to a” 
wagon on a stretcher and hurried to town, 
to a surgeon. 

Cue Stucky sensed the general discon- 
tent and the growing insurrection, and his 
embittered heart rejoiced. 

“Us is gwine see doin’s in dis here 
camp,” he soliloquized. “‘ Things ain’t been 
gwine right since I lef’? dat buck stone in 
town. Marse Gabe is gwine to regret dat 
he cramped me down so shawt!” 

For the rest of the day Cue was almost 
happy. He realized that the hungry men 
were as miserable as he had been for days. 
He rejoiced at the evidence of their hunger 
and their wretchedness. He hoped Cooter 
would not hurry back. Those men had not 
understood his suffering or sympathized 
with him as they should have done. Misery 
loves company. 

IV 


CooTER went to town and got some lini- 
ment to rub upon the scorched places on 
his face and hands. After that he went to 


a general supply store and ordered a com- 
plete camp kitchen outfit. 


Needing to 
wait some time, to have the equipment as- 
sembled, he walked down to the Henscratch 
soft drink emporium and found the Big 
Four in session around their table. 

“ Ramble up, Cooter, an’ tell us de news 
on de levee,” Skeeter suggested cordially. 
“Ts anything excitin’ done took place?” 

“ Shore!” Cooter replied. ‘“ A kitchen 
blowed all to hell right in my face.” 

“ Huh!” Vinegar granted. “So dat is 
whut ails yo’ mug! I thought a cow had 
been lickin’ it, and had scraped de skin 
off.” 

“‘ Naw, suh, fire done dat. De gasoline 
splashed, and de fire burned de seat of my 
pants an’ my shirt tail. I spanked dat fire 
out wid my hands an’ got dem burned, an’ 
while I wus lookin’ behime, to see whar to 
paddle myself, my face got roasted.” 

“Too bad!” Pap Curtain sympathized, 
in a tone which indicated that he did not 
care a hoot. ‘“ Whar did you run to?” 

“YT didn’t run to nowhar,” Cooter 
grinned, “but I shore went away from 
some place!” 

“ Whut bust?” Figger Bush inquired im- 
patiently. 

“A can of gasoline started de bustation, 
and atter dat eve’ything bust,” Cooter told 
him. “ Bless Gawd, dat is de las’ time I 
aims to start a fire wid a can of gasoline!” 
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“T reckin so,” Skeeter Butts agreed. 
Then he asked: “ Did Cue Stucky git any 
bones fractioned?” 

“‘ Naw—Cue warn’t in on it a-tall. Dis 
wus my show.” 

“It’s a plumb wonder,” Skeeter Butts 
remarked, as he reached into his pocket 
and brought forth an odd-looking object. 
“Cue pawned off his lucky buck stone to 
me fer ten dollars an’ a sack of smokin’, 
an’ I kinder hoped he’d done got kilt, so I 
could keep de rock.” 

“Whut is dat rock good fer?” Cooter 
asked. 

“It pears to me, from whut Cue says, 
it comes mighty nigh being de boss luck 
rock of de whole wide worl’,” Skeeter re- 
plied. ‘I knowed a white man once who 
wus a powerful believer in signs. He wore 
a scapular to keep off disease an’ he car- 
ried a little St. Joseph to drive away bad 
luck. In one pocket he toted a pertater to 
prevent de rheumatiz, an’ in de yuther 
pocket a buckeye to keep off a misery in 
his back, an’ in another pocket a pistol to 
scare off fellers who mought want to pick 
a fuss wid him. Now I figger ef he had 
owned one of dese here buck stones he 
mought hab felt reasomble safe; but he 
had a sad endin’—he got drunk an’ fell off 
a steamboat an’ got drownded.” 

“Huh!” Cooter grunted, staring at the 
buck stone with covetous eyes. ‘I shore 
need somepin to he’p my luck along! I’m 
kinder figgerin’ on changin’ my place, any- 
how, atter de accident. A nigger tramp 
from Hard Times wus tellin’ me about a 
new job; but Marse Gabe, he wus pretty 
nice about dat bust-up, an’ didn’t carry on 
much—fer him.” 

“He mus’ be a powerful good man ef 
he tuck it easy when you blowed up his 
kitchen,” Vinegar Atts remarked. 

“Naw, suh, I don’t mean to say it dat 
strong,” Cooter hastened to say. ‘Of 
co’se Marse Gabe’s got his faults.” 

Then, suddenly, Cooter changed his at- 
titude toward Mr. Manse and began a 
game which is as wide as the world that 
employs labor—complaining about the 
general cussedness of the boss. Cooter had 
worked for Gabe Manse for a few weeks, 
and had many complaints. His burning 
hands and face gave a peculiar bitterness 
to his narrative of fancied wrongs. That 
white man did him wrong and treated him 
scandalous when he left that can of gaso- 
line around where he could find it and 
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come near burning himself up with it. If 
Marse Gabe had been any kind of sensible 
white man, he would have hidden that 
gasoline where a poor ignorant negro 
couldn’t get his hands on it so easily. 

Then Cooter widened his scope of com- 
plaints for the entertainment of the Big 
Four. He had worked for many white 
men, and all had mistreated him. He de- 
tailed his hardships with much particularity 
and bitter invective. Cooter was a pictur- 
esque liar, and had all the dramatic in- 
stincts of the African race. Having an 
attentive and interested audience, he un- 
folded a catalogue of the dreadful maltreat- 
ments imposed upon him by his ungrateful 
and unappreciative employers. 

“ But I don’t never hit back,” Cooter 
said. ‘I jes’ moseys off an’ gits me an- 
other job, an’ leaves de white man flat on 
his back. Dey cusses aroun’ considerable, 
but dey shore hates to see my back as I 
walks off an’ leaves em. A absent nigger 
is de wustest pestication a white man kin 
expe’unce. Now I knows whar a good job 
is over on de Mississippi River at Hard 
Times, but times is so hard fer me dat I 
cain’t go an’ git it.” 

All of this dramatic recital was for a 
purpose. Skeeter Butts, listening with pop- 
eyed attention to the visitor’s tale of woe, 
had left the buck stone lying upon the top 
of the table. With the familiar trick of the 
magician, Cooter directed the eyes of his 
auditors to another object. Then, with a 
motion of his hand as quick as the slap of 
a cat, he palmed the stone and put it into 
his pocket. 

“T got to load up a new camp kitchen 
an’ git to movin’ back to de levee, fellers,” 
Cooter announced at last. ‘‘ All dem hands 
is wuckin’ widout breakfast dis mawnin’ 
until I git sot up in bizness agin. Dey’ll 
be glad to see me comin’. You boys ain’t 
doin’ nothin’. Come an’ walk uptown wid 
me.” 

So they sauntered along with Cooter and 
helped him load his wagon, and when the 
vehicle arrived from town with a new 
kitchen equipment, Mr. Manse installed 
the cook amid his new surroundings with 
great ceremony. Because the hands had 
had no breakfast, he was told to prepare 
the biggest meal he had ever cooked, and 
was furnished with material enough to set 
forth a veritable feast. 

After the meal was served, and when the 
men had gorged themselves with fresh 


meat, hot bread, and coffee so strong that 
it stained the cup like varnish, a sudden 
downpour of rain stopped work for the rest 
of the day. All the weary laborers prompt- 
ly went to their beds, except Cue Stucky, 
who still lingered around the warmth of the 
kitchen tent, helping Cooter to clean up. 

When the two men had finished their 
work, they lighted their pipes, drew two 
cups of black coffee, and engaged in what 
they called “civil conversation.” Cooter 
did not intend to go to bed so early in the 
day, and the kitchen was Cue’s favorite 
resort, being the warmest place he could 
find. He had come to dread the long, 
sleepless hours of the night with the gnaw- 
ing agony of his fevered body. 

The “ civil conversation ” of Cooter and 
Cue consisted of one long complaint about 
their luck. The water was constantly ris- 
ing in the Cooley Bayou. They might 
have to continue their work upon the levee 
for a month yet. It was the coldest and 
most disagreeable time of the year, but the 
boss man did not care for that. He set his 
men to work when he wanted the work 
done, regardless of the weather. 

The levee was as soft as a wet sponge, 
and the work would get harder all the time 
until the water began to subside. The only 
hope of release from the task was for the 
water to go down, or the levee to break. 
Then the job would be finished, and they 
could go back home. 

There was not a moment when any of 
the men, Cooter included, could not have 
quit and gone home. He was talking to 
the only man who was, in a sense, bound 
to his task by his obligation to pay for his 
transportation back to his home. 

“Dar ain’t no rescue fer me,” Cue said 
dismally, as he looked out at the pouring 
rain and the gathering darkness. “I got 
to stay to de bitter end.” 

About that time, back in Tickfall, Skee- 
ter Butts missed the buck stone. He ut- 
tered a loud wail and sent out a hurry call 
for the other members of the Big Four. 


V 


SKEETER stood in the middle of the floor 
and wailed in anguish about the loss of the 
buck stone. 

“T didn’t know it wus missin’ up to 
now,” Pap Curtain said; “ but it ain’t no 
trouble fer me to tell whut become of it.” 

“Whar is it?” Skeeter howled. 

“Dat Cooter nigger stole it,” Pap Cur- 
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tain told him. “ You left it layin’ on de 
table. When Cooter got so awful talky, 
he wus leadin’ our minds away so we 
wouldn’t notice de stone, an’ he swiped it.” 

“Us is got to go an’ git it back, brud- 
ders,” Vinegar Atts announced, as he stood 
up. “ Jes fix yo’ foots fer travel, fer us 
all got to mosey out to de levee camp an’ 
rescue dat rock.” 

The other men were heartily in accord 
with this, and so, just as the day was end- 
ing, they walked slowly out to where the 
Cooley Bayou was struggling and plunging 
and hunting for a place to break through 
the levee, very much as a wild mustang 
might plunge and fight and hunt for a gap 
through which to escape from the corral. 

When they arrived at the camp, they 
found Cue Stucky sitting alone beside the 
‘kitchen stove. 

“Whar is Cooter at?” 
manded. 

“‘ He’s gone down de levee a little piece, 
whar he’s got some dry pine wood put away 
to build his fire wid,” Cue replied. “ He’s 
done decided not to build no more fires 
wid gasoline.” 

“When is he comin’ back?” 
asked. 

“T reckin he’s movin’ dis way now,” 
Cue said. “He could not be gone very 
long. It looks like it’s gittin’ ready to rain 
agin, an’ ’tain’t but a shawt walk to de 
wood pile.” 

“He ain’t never comin’ back, Cue,” 
Skeeter announced solemnly. 

“ He’s gone fer good,” the other three 
assured him in chorus. 

“How come?” Cue asked, showing the 
whites of his eyes. 

“He come to de Henscratch dis mawn- 
in’, Cue, an’ while we niggers wus not look- 
in’, Cooter stole yo’ buck stone,” Skeeter 
told him. ‘ He’s got it now, an’ he’s gone.” 

“Oh, Lawd!” Cue wailed, springing to 
his feet and forgetting all about his rheu- 
matism. ‘“ Come on, niggers, an’ he’p me 
ketch him!” 

“ Dat’s whut we come out here fer,” 
Vinegar Atts declared valiantly. ‘“ You 
niggers will take de lead, an’ I will fotch 
up de rearwards. I’m too fat to run him 
down, but ef Cooter dodges you-all an’ 
starts on a back track, mebbe I kin head 
him off.” 

“TI figger we oughter sneak up on him 
easy an’ ketch him by supprise,” Skeeter 
Butts suggested. ‘“Ev’ybody hold to 
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eve’ybody’s coat tail, so we won’t git sepa- 
rated in de dark, an’ we all advance on him 
in a solid body.” 

* Put Cue Stucky in de lead,” Vinegar 
Atts proposed. “De buck stone belongs 
to him, an’ he’s de proper owner to demand 
it back agin.” 

“Shore!” Skeeter Butts agreed readily 
and nervously. “I don’t want to ax fer it, 
because Cooter might make a come-back 
dat it ain’t mine.” 

So, in the pitchy darkness of the night, 
the five colored men formed a ridiculous 
line by holding to each other’s coat tails, 
and slipped quietly out of the cook tent. 
They walked slowly and cautiously down 
the levee until their progress was arrested 
by a sharp hiss from Cue Stucky, who was 
in the lead. They were some distance from 
the camp, and when they stopped they no- 
ticed that the bayou had risen until the 
water was at the top of the levee and they 
were standing on the edge of the swift- 
flowing stream. 

There was just a narrow path along 
which they could walk, and here the men 
stood waiting, knowing that no one could 
pass them without going into the water. 
Cooter was advancing with a small arm- 
load of wood. They let him come on until 
he bumped into Cue and dropped his load 
with a grunt of fear and surprise. 

“ Whut—whut—whut’s_ dat?” 
stammered. 

“Gimme my buck stone!” Cue demand- 
ed in a husky whisper. ‘“ You swiped it 
to-day out’n de Henscratch.” 

“ Bless Gawd!” Cooter exclaimed. “‘ You 
mighty nigh skeart me to death!” 

Cooter thrust his hand into his pocket 
and brought forth the stone. Cue grasped 
at it eagerly, took it in his cramped and 
rheumatic hand—and dropped it. 

“My Gawd!” he exclaimed, and sank 
down upon his knees to seek his treasure 
in the darkness. 

As he knelt, one rheumatic knee rested 
upon the stone, and a pain sharp as a dag- 
ger thrust pierced his leg just below the 
kneecap. No Stoic could have endured 
that agonizing pang, and Cue shifted hasti- 
ly to the other knee. On the downward 
slope toward the water, that knee crumpled 
under him like a thing of straw, and he 
tumbled head first into the Cooley Bayou 
with a splash like that of a tree falling into 
the stream. 

Then an automatic pistol spat in the 
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darkness—ten shots in about five seconds. 
Gabe Manse, made uneasy by the rising 
water, had been patrolling the levee while 
his workmen slept. He had seen nothing, 
but he had fired toward the place where 
he had heard a noise in the wa‘er. Cooter 
and the Big Four ran down the levee like 
brown shadows, leaped into the woods on 
the landward side, and escaped. 

Cue lay in the icy water until he saw 
Mr. Manse walk hastily past him—a dark, 
moving object silhouetted against the sky 
above. Then he hurried back to camp, 
threw off his wet garments, and covered up 
his shaking form in bed. 

Early the next morning, Cue arose and 
walked up the bayou to the scene of his 
submersion the night before. There, em- 
bedded in the mud, at a spot that was 
marked by the impress of his knee, he 
found his precious buck stone. Picking it 
up, he caressed it lovingly and placed it in 
his pocket. 

Returning to the camp, he was met by 
Mr. Manse. 


“Get in that cook tent, Cue, and start 
breakfast,” he ordered. “ That Cooier nig- 
ger has committed suicide.” . 

“Done which, Marse Gabe?” Cue asked. 
. ““He’s-kilied himself. He jumped in the 
river last night. I heard him,” Mr. Manse 
declared. ‘Of course, he burned up the 
cook tent, but that was just an accident, 
and I had no idea he would take it so hard. 
Think of that—he committed suicide!” 

“Marse Gabe,” Cue asked, “did you 
ever hear of.a nigger cormittin’ susancide?” 

“No, never before; but this one did,” 
Manse insisted. 

Cue did not gainsay this. White folks 
don’t like back talk. 

That day the sun shone and the genial 
warmth of coming spring was in the air. 
Cue kept the stove hot, and thawed out 
his chilled joints. He surveyed his new 
job, with its brand-new equipment, with 
heartfelt joy. His rusty voice broke into 
song to the accompaniment of his banjo, 
with here a plunk, and there a plunk, and 
now and then a plunk-plunk. 





THE CHERRY RING 


AN ancient man, besmeared with wax 
And honey from the comb, 

Sat poring in the heavy light 
Above a moldy tome. 


The ring of trees around him danced 
Till cherries’ scarlet weight 

Plumbed down, indifferent, to rest 
Upon his bended pate. 


“Old man,” I cried, “ what have you there 
To hold you so in thrall? 

Are you aware that in your hair 
A dozen cherries fall?” 


“A burning, whipping rain,” he mused, 
“Wilt come with pelting tread, 

And fingers eager for the fruit 
That favoreth mine head.” 


“Old man, you would not read if rain 
Came beating down, perchance?” 

“Thou art a plague, most bothersome,” 
He answered with a glance. 


“Thou wilt go twice from east to west, 
And thrice thy heart shalt break. 

The cherries thou canst reach from here, 
Thou freely mayst take.” 


I ran with music in my ears 
As stinging as his bees, 

But not one cherry did I take 
From off the ring of trees! 


Sonia Ruthéle Novak 
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THERE IS A REAL LAUGH IN THIS STORY OF A DOUBLE-ACTION 
VAMPING, AFFAIR IN THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH COUNTRY 


By Brooke Hanlon 


MOS ENSPRENNER had a secret 
vice. It was the movies. Every 
time business brought him into town 

on the Beesom’s Corners trolley, he ar- 
ranged things so that he could have at least 
two and a half hours at the Bijou Palace 
or the Majestic. In fact, his stay often 
stretched out to three or even four hours, 
for Amos, as a rule, was not content to 
see the picture once, but got his money’s 
worth by staying to watch it run off twice. 

How he reconciled this worldly and light- 
minded diversion with his solid position in 
the community was a matter for conjec- 
ture. The Ensprenner name was a syno- 
nym for respectability, industry, and all 
the other virtues writ into the soil and rock 
of Lancaster County. Amos, moreover, 
was a deacon in the Hamelsdorf church 
and a power behind the throne in county 
politics. 

He did, however, love his movies. 

On a warm day in late June he emerged 
into the lobby of the Bijou Palace and 
stood blinking his eyes for a moment, to 
accustom them to the sunlight. He was a 
squat, fat figure in black alpaca, and his 
solid, round face fairly radiated satisfac- 
tion as he studied the lithographs displayed 
in ornate frames in the Bijou Palace lobby 
and mentally relived the thrills of the past 
few hours. 

“Such a wamp, now!” he murmured 
appreciatively, setting off lumberingly for 
the corner whete he boarded his car. 

The picture that day had been ‘“‘ The 
Vengeance of Nance McLean.” All the 
way out to Beesom’s Corners Amos’s eyes 
rested unseeingly on the monotonous de- 
tails of the landscape. Neat houses, neat 


fences, and red front stores passed before 
his eyes, but what he was seeing was the 
progress of the deadly feud handed down 
from generation to generation of McLeans 
and Kearneys. Gasoline stations, ice 
cream stands, and compact little farms 
drifted by, swimming and dipping as the 
trolley lunged, but all these were only a 
faded background for Nance, the spirited 
daughter of the McLeans. Geometric de- 
signs in whitewash, stone borders, sea- 
shells—and Nance, with age-old feminine 
wiles, is luring Jack, the last of the Kear- 
neys, to destruction by the well worn 
Northwest Mounted Police route. 

““* The Vengeance of Nance McLean’ ” 
—Amos wrapped his tongue luxuriously 
around the satisfying syllables. ‘“ That 
was a pitcher, now,” he ruminated. “ Such 
a hate they had for one another from 
generation to generation! Almost like ”— 
his bulky figure drew itseif together with 
a start—‘ almost like us and the Detweil- 
rs,” he whispered, breathing hard. “ Why, 
say!” Unaccustomed mental travail etched 
lines on the smooth expanse of his brow. 
“Why couldn’t, now, our Mahala—” 

Deep thought twisted Amos in his seat 
and swayed his heavy figure as even the 
clanging, pitching trolley car could not 
sway it. Then his face cleared, and it was 
as if something clicked in his mind. He 
slapped his knee. 

“Why couldn’t she, now?” he mur- 
mured. 

A little later he was turning in at his 
own gate, following the narrow path bor- 
dered with whitewashed shells up to his 
own side porch, greeting his wife and 
daughter, and stowing his bulk in between 
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the wall and the supper table. An expres- 
sion of childlike wonder at his own mental 
prowess had settled over his features. 


II 


“Tr’s too bad you couldn’t be at home 
a winter once.” 

Finishing his wheat cakes and sausage 
with a methodical wiping of his plate, Amos 
turned his attention to a flaky-crusted 
quarter section of pie at his right. 

“What fur pie is this, mom?” he in- 
quired, but fell to without waiting for an 
answer. “I said it’s too-bad you couldn’t 
be at home a winter once,” he repeated 
craftily, raising his voice. 

“ Ain’t it, though, pop?” agreed his wife, 
her solicitous glance resting upon their 
daughter. 

“Tt was dumb, maybe ”—he wiped his 
mouth—“ to go and spend twelve hundred 
dollars learning something what would 
take you away from your home every win- 
ter. Twelve hundred—” 

“ Eleven hundred and forty-seven, pop, 
his wife interposed quickly; “‘ out of which 
she paid back three hundred and fifty al- 
ready.” 

“Just the same it was dumb like—” 

“ We didn’t know Andy Detweiler would 
be elected to the school board,” his daugh- 
ter reminded him reasonably. 

There was something precautionary in 
her voice. It was the voice of one who 
handles verbal dynamite; but a sullen dull 
red rising in her father’s neck and ears was 
the only sign he gave that the name of 
Andy Detweiler had been mentioned in his 
hearing. 

“ Ain’t it, though?” inquired the mother 
softly. 

Who would have dreamed that while she 
was fighting Amos for money to keep Ma- 
hala at the normal school, crafty Andy 
Detweiler would work himself into the 
school board? She shook her head unbe- 
lievingly at the asperities of fate and at the 
duration of men’s hatreds. True, she 
hadn’t set much store by Amy Miller be- 
fore her marriage to Andy, but it didn’t 
seem Christian to pass her on the way to 
church for twenty years and not speak. 

“ It would be somewheres of a joke, now, 
if you could get yourself elected to the 
Hamelsdorf school in spite of that there 
Andy Detweiler,” suggested Amos, a know- 
ing smile touching his lips. 

“You couldn’t.” Mahala gave him a 


” 


puzzled glance. ‘ Haven’t I applied three 
years already?” 

“TI was thinkin’ of a scheme where you 
could fool Andy Detweiler, maybe,” her 
father went on slyly. 

He took a fresh toothpick and chewed it 
meditatively, studying her. 

“You couldn’t fool Andy Detweiler,” 
said Mahala. 

“ Didn’t I fool him twenty years ago sell- 
in’ him that there rock land?” 

“ Didn’t he fool you worse by opening 
up the quarry there and—” 

“‘ S-s-sh!” her mother cautioned, as an 
apoplectic red rushed into Amos’s face at 
this uncovering of the roots of a twenty- 
year-old enmity. 

“Look at here, now!” he roared. 

“ S-s-sh!” 

“T don’t care!” Mahala stood up. 
“Let him yell,” she said unfeelingly. “I 
won’t let any one talk Detweiler to me. 
Didn’t Herb Detweiler follow me home 
from school yi-yi-ing at me through first 
and second and third grades? Didn’t he 
call ‘ Red head’ and ‘ Freckle face’ after 
me on up into high school?” 

“You threw mud on him once,” her 
mother recalled soothingly. 

“He made my life miserable, so he did! 
Didn’t I always have to stay home from 
parties because he’d be there? Don’t he 
love it now that his father is keeping me 
out of the Hamelsdorf school? Don’t go 
saying we could fool Andy Detweiler, pop,” 
she advised. ‘They always get the best 
of us.” 

“T was thinking of a plan ”—the red 
had subsided in Amos’s face, and his eyes 
were all but dreamy as “ The Vengeance 
of Nance McLean” swam nebulously be- 
fore him—‘ where we could get the best 
of them once.” 

“Well, we can’t,” said Mahala, and 
turned away. 

“We could get the best of them both.” 
Amos’s voice rose. ‘‘ You could get in the 
Hamelsdorf school and give Herbie Det- 
weiler the bounce of his life yet.” 

“How?” Mahala inquired scornfully. 

“ Couldn’t you wamp him or whatever?” 

“*'Wha-at?” Mahala’s voice was hushed. 

“What did you say, pop?” Mrs. En- 
sprenner’s eyes were threatening to jump 
from her head. 

“ Couldn’t she wamp him or whatever?” 
repeated Amos, taking a firmer hold on his 
idea. 
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“T wouldn’t touch him with a ten-foot 
pole!” cried his daughter, pink staining the 
cream of her cheeks. 

“Not to get in the Hamelsdorf school 
and live home by your father and mother?” 

“ Herb isn’t on the school board, any- 
ways.” ; 

The girl looked somewhat compassion- 
ately at her father. Could the sun have 
touched him? 

“Tf you got him promised to you, 
wouldn’t his pop quick enough give you 
the hire of the school to leave him go?” 
Amos leaned forward to shoot his trium- 
phant bolt and nen settled back. 
“ Wouldn’t he?” 

“Get Herb Detweiler promised to me!” 
Horror was in her tone. “I wouldn’t touch 
him with a—” 

“ Not to get that there school and then 
give him the bounce or whatever? Not to 
make fools out of both them low-lifers of 
Detweilers?” 

“N-no,” she said hesitantly. 

“T could give her some money to buy 
clothes and what fur over in town, mom.” 
Amos turned with cunning to his wife. 
“She could fix herself up so to turn his 


head around till he wouldn’t know where he 
was at, couldn’t she, mom?” He chuckled 
reminiscently, and visions of Nance Mc- 
Lean as she had appeared on the night 
when she vamped Jack Kearney in the 


cabaret swam before his eyes. ‘She 
could ”—he cleared his throat and went 
slightly pink—‘ buy herself such a low- 
down-necked dress, even.” 

“ Pop!” Minnie Ensprenner leaned for- 
ward. A flush was in her pale, lined cheeks, 
and her fingers clutched the edge of the 
table. ‘“ Pop,” she said faintly, “ did you 
say you would give her the money? Give 
it to her, did you say?” 

“Sure,” he answered placidly. ‘ May- 
be a hundred dollars, even. It would be 
worth it.” Slow laughter shook him. ‘“ Do 
you want I should give you a hundred 
dollars, Mahala?” 

He turned to the girl with gradually 
subsiding chuckles. 

“Sure she does, pop!” 

Mrs. Ensprenner was exerting a gentle 
but unmistakable pressure on her daugh- 
ter’s foot under the table. 

“V-yes, I guess so.” Mahala was obedi- 
ent to the pressure, but her tone was trou- 
bled. ‘“ I don’t know as I could vamp him, 
though, pop,” she objected. 
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“Och!” Amos’s optimism was not to 
be shaken. He took in the pink of his 
daughter’s cheeks, the copper of her hair, 
the cream of her neck melting into the V 
of her dress. “You don’t look no ways 
worse than that there Eva Prutzman he 
goes gallivantin’ around with,” he said gen- 
erously. 

III 


Herp DETWEILER had spent a busy 
morning. The dew of honest toil was on 
his brow when he turned his roadster into 
the well kept and pleasantly shaded lane 
leading to his father’s farm. He had tacked 
three hundred images of his face, tie, and 
collar, and a section of his neck, to three 
hundred trees, posts, roadside fences, and 
soft drink stands over the county, and in 
a day or two the small fraction of the 
populace that was as yet unaware of the 
fact would be informed that Herbert A. 
Detweiler was a candidate for public office 
at the next election. 

“County commissioner ” was the title 
on which Herb had set his heart. “ Elect 
the man who served you overseas,” his 
placard adjured the countryside. He had 
been a buck private, and had at one time 
driven a motor bike with dispatches right 
up to the rear of the front lines. It wasn’t 
his fault that he hadn’t wallowed in the 
front line trenches or sallied forth to cap- 
ture machine gun nests. That had been 
on the lap of higher military gods, and 
Herb, true to his plegmatic training, had 
not questioned it. 

He left his roadster purring in the lane 
and went to look for his father. 

“Well!” He mopped his forehead and 
sucked at a somewhat mutilated thumb. 
“T got ’em all up, pop.” 

Andy Detweiler looked up from the ma- 
chine that he was oiling, wiped his fingers 
on well worn overalls, and gazed pityingly 
at his son. 

“ Ain’t you a dumb one, now?” he mar- 
veled sadly. 

Herb looked a little crestfallen. 

“You aren’t beat till you’ve tried,” he 
suggested hopefully. ‘I got my overseas 
service.” 

“You got your overseas service,” his 
father agreed. ‘“ Amos Ensprenner’s got 
one-third the votes in this here county, 
too.” 

“ Ensprenner? 
fat old—” 


I’m not scared of that 
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“ He controls one-third the votes in this 
here county. If you would listen to my 
plan once—” : 

“ Look at here!” Herb interrupted angri- 
ly. ‘I wouldn’t listen to a plan to call on 
that girl if she was the last girl in the State 
of Pennsylvania! I wouldn’t listen to no 
plan havin’ to do with her if I could be 
Governor of the State for it! Ensprenner! 
Don’t talk Ensprenner to me. Anyhow,” 
he grumbled, “her pop would shoot me 
if I—” 

“She could work him,” the older man 
said with forced calm. ‘“ Didn’t she work 
him into leavin’ her go to normal, and pip- 
in’ water into the house, and buyin’ a 
player piano yet? Him the clostest man 
7p" 

“ She’d shoot me herself, then!” 

“No old maid school-teacher is goin’ to 
up and shoot a young man that comes call- 
in’ on her,” Andy pointed out. 

“She isn’t an old maid exactly, pop. 
There’s Ed Doltenbaugh—” 

“ Any girl that reaches the age of twenty- 
three unspoke for is a old maid,” his father 
said decisively. ‘How tony she is with 


her airs now, too, since learnin’ to be a 


school-teacher! It riles me to look at her, 
even, comin’ into church like she owned it 
already. Ain’t I pointed out to you how 
you could throw her over once you had 
the votes? You could make fools out of 
them Ensprenners. You could shoot two 
birds with one stone.” 

“T won’t listen to a plan for callin’ on 
Mahala Ensprenner,” said Herb stub- 
bornly. 

“You won’t be county commissioner of 
this here county, then,” Andy returned 
sharply. “ You’re dumber even than what 
I thought.” He turned an uncomplimen- 
tary back. “Don’t come to me fur no 
more campaign expenses,” he called in 
afterthought at Herb’s departing figure. 


IV 


Amos followed Mahala and Minnie out 
to the side porch. 

“ Don’t buy no sensible clothes,” he im- 
pressed upon them with emphasis, and in 
glaring contradiction to the exhortations of 
a lifetime. ‘“ Buy something, now ” — he 
sniggered—“ like such a motion picture 
actress might wear. Such a wamp!” 

“ Sure,” Minnie promised readily. “ Sure 
we will, pop. Come on, Mahala—hurry!” 

She took her daughter’s hand and liter- 
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ally pulled her down to the trolley line. It 
didn’t seem possible, even yet, that Amos 
wasn’t going to waddle after them, retract 
his mad instructions, and again possess 
himself of the five crisp twenty-dollar bills 
he had obtained from the bank only the 
day before. 

“ Hurry, Mahala,” 
every step or two. 

An hour later she was fingering a silk 
sweater suit on a form in a department 
store in town, and her eyes were dilated 
with delighted wonder. It was green with 
the sheen of a parrot’s wing, that suit— 
silk of a gossamer-spun fineness. 

“How about this one, now?” she in- 
quired, as her fingers lingered covetously. 
“Ts this like pop means, maybe, Mahala?” 

“T guess, maybe,” replied Mahala list- 
lessly. “I don’t know as I can make up 
to that Herb Detweiler, mom.” 

She shuddered as the saleslady drew the 
flimsy garments over her coppery head. 

“We have slippers to match in the shoe 
department,” that efficient person’ suggest- 
ed, as she did the suit into a neat package. 

“Green shoes, mom!” 

Mahala was scandalized, but Minnie had 
her way. For years the wife of Amos En- 
sprenner had hungered for just such a 
senseless shopping spree—for money that 
did not have to be accounted for in years 
of wear and overflowing measure of utility; 
and here it was. A box of green slippers 
was added to other boxes and bundles. 

It was after a frugal lunch at the drug 
store that Mahala manifested some slight 
interest in the proceedings. 

“ Pop didn’t specify that it should all be 
spent for just clothes,” she suggested timid- 
ly. “I was wondering, now, if one of these 
permanent waves—” She looked at her 
mother questioningly. ‘He would never 
let me get one any other time. Would 
there be that much money left?” she fal- 
tered. 

They spent the afternoon in the June 
Maybelle Beauty Parlor, Mahala suffering 
stoically, Minnie taking in, as one in a 
trance, the activities going on about her. 
When the girl again pulled her worn felt 
down over her hair, mutinous bright waves 
showed at either side. Conscience-stricken, 
she pushed them out of sight. 

“ He’ll have a mind to take his money 
back when he sees I don’t make out about 
the school,” she worried on the car going 
home. 


Minnie prompted 
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“ He can’t.” Minnie peered contentedly 
around at their packages and breathed a 
deep sigh of fulfillment, the first of its kind 
known to her since her marriage. “It’s 
all spent,” she gave thanksgiving. 


V 


“ Burt I'll have to wait until I meet him, 
pop,” Mahala explained to her father, a few 
days later. ‘A girl can’t go and call on a 
man. She has to wait—” 

“ You been waitin’ long enough,” he told 
her coolly. ‘“ To-day’s as good as any day. 
It’s Wednesday, and he goes to the bank 
fur his pop. You dress yourself up once 
and arrange it to meet him there. I didn’t 
buy them clothes fur to stand around in 
boxes,” he reminded. 

“Pop,” she flushed, “I don’t like—” 

“You'll like makin’ a fool out of him, 
though, ain’t it? Wamp him first and 
then laugh at him when you got the school. 
The Ensprenners laughin’ at the Detweil- 
ers!” Glee overcame him. “ Ain’t it, 
mom?” 

“ Ain’t it, though?” she marveled obedi- 
ently. 

Mahala went slowly upstairs. Her cheeks 


burned at the thought of Herb Detweiler. 
She was to make some sort of advance to 
Herb Detweiler, was she—the man in all 


the world she hated most? Mahala was 
shy. Making advances to any man was 
not only foreign to her nature, it was un- 
known in her history; and now— 

She took the silken green sweater suit 
from its tissue bed with a poorly repressed 
shudder, drew it over her flaming cheeks 
and flaming hair, over those curls that she 
was trying so hard these days to subdue 
with water and a hard brush. How could 
she have been so vain? How could she 
have made herself look so—fresh? 

“T look like a—a siren!” She shuddered 
again at the revealed lines of her figure in 
the wavy mirror. The green slippers she 
put on last of all. “ They’ll get dusty 
walking into town,” she thought hopefully. 
“They won’t look quite so green, then.” 

Herb Detweiler! She rubbed powder 
desperately into her cheeks, trying to pale 
their rising color. She was setting out to 
vamp Herb Detweiler! 

She knew that Herb usually rushed to 
the bank in his roadster at the latest pos- 
sible moment, and timed her walk accord- 
ingly. At half past two she was buying 
unwanted embroidery cotton at the notion 
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store in Hamelsdorf. At a quarter to three 
she was dallying over a soda at the foun- 
tain of the Hamelsdorf drug store. Seven 
minutes to three saw her slip into the line 
of farmers at the receiving window of the 
Hamelsdorf Trust. 

One startled glance around had assured 
her that Herb was not yet in the bank, and 
her hopes rose. Perhaps to-day a miracle 
would be worked in her favor. Perhaps 
the Detweiler heir would fail to make his 
appearance at the Hamelsdorf Trust at 
seven minutes to three on a Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Alas for her hopes, at that very mo- 
ment he was staring at her back. Just in- 
side the door he had been hailed by Elmer 
Schneider. 

“Who is it?” Schneider had asked, as 
he pointed with a questioning and some- 
what tremulous thumb at a figure in par- 
rot’s wing green edging closer and closer to 
the receiving window. “ Who is it?” 

The question echoed in Herb’s mind as 
his eyes roved over the slender green back, 
over the red gold hair waved down to a 
soft knot on a creamy neck—and away, 
and back again—and away, and back yet 
again. Herb didn’t recognize this as the 
hair he had thrust into inkwells in second 
grade, stuck with chewing gum in third 
grade, and pulled heartily on every favor- 
able occasion throughout the first twelve 
years of his life. 

“TI don’t know,” he whispered, wetting 
his lips. 

They took their stand together by the 
door, Elmer and Herb. They didn’t know 
who she was, but they would find out. 

In another moment she was coming to- 
ward them, a green figure with a Titian 
halo catching every scrap of sun in the 
stuffy bank. Her eyes darted from right 
to left, and fell upon Elmer and Herb. Her 
cheeks went white, then red, and her teeth 
caught at her lip. 

Elmer shifted from one foot to the other, 
with his mouth open, and reached clumsi- 
ly to hold the screen door for her. 

“ Hello, Elmer!” she greeted him. 

It was a warm day, and Elmer almost 
melted down as the wide eyes met his. He 
saw them grow still wider and pass in a 
sort of hypnotic trance to his companion. 

“H-hello, H-herb!” she gasped, and 
dashed through the door. 

“Mahala Ensprenner!” Elmer came 
out of his seizure. “I'll be swigged!” 
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Herb was silent, crimson. Shoulder to 
shoulder the two watched a parrot’s wing 
feather blow down Lebanon Street. 

“Elmer, did she ”—Herb choked—“ did 
she say ‘ Hello’ or whatever to me?” 

“ Sure!” 

“¢ Hello, Herbert!’ ” Herb gulped. ‘Was 
it something like that what she said?” 

“Sure! You heard her.” 

“What does she mean by speakin’ 
friendly like to me?” he inquired weakly. 
“T’ll show her once!” 

Elmer didn’t answer. His eyes were 
glued to a spot of disappearing green. 

“ Mahala Ensprenner got up like that!” 
He clucked his tongue, staring stupidly. 
“Green shoes, yet! Did you see her shoes, 
Herb? Say ”—his eyes were caught by 
something in his friend’s attitude—“ what’s 
the matter, Herb?” 

Herb groaned. 

“There isn’t”"—he gulped miserably— 
“there isn’t any: reason why I shouldn’t 
do what my father wants.” 

Like a man in a dream, he passed 
through the screen door and down the bank 
steps and clambered into his car. A trail 
of blue smoke followed the green sweater 
suit up Lebanon Street. 

Not even on the day when he toiled at 
tacking his placards all over the county 
had Herb been as beet-red and moist as 
to brow as he was now, pulling in to the 
side of the road and stopping his car in 
front of Mahala Ensprenner. ‘One-third 
the votes in this here county,” he reminded! 
himself grimly. 

“How do you do?” he said, lifting his 
hat stiffly. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Detweiler?” re- 
turned Mahala, her chin going up. 

They glared at each other for an instant. 

“T wondered if I could maybe ride you 
on out home,” Herb fumbled. 

“T don’t mind,” she said glacially, with 
her eyes fixed on a point on the horizon 
about thirty degrees from his left ear. 

He held the door for her and she climbed. 
in. They rode in silence. 

“It’s pretty hot for walkin’,” he got out 
perspiringly, at length. 

“ Ves.” 

“How do you like teachin’, now, over 

to Reamersville?” 
_ “T like it fine,” declared Mahala, keep- 
ing her chin tilted carefully away from him, 
and pushing herself tight against the side 
of the car, 
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The silence fell again, and dew broke out 
afresh upon Herb’s wide brow as the white 
of the Ensprenner fences hove into view. 
Now he had to do it. He had to ask Ma- 
hala Ensprenner if he might call on her. 
An Ensprenner! He writhed. 

“Look here!” He couldn’t look her 
way. “Could I—could I take you for a 
ride some evening?” he stumbled. 

“ You—might.” It was torn from her. 

“ To-morrow night?” 

iT9 Y-yes.” 

“ Where could I pick you up?” 

“You could call for me at my home, or 
nowheres,” she told him, angry color com- 
ing into her cheeks. 

“ But your pop?” he said, looking at her 
in surprise. 

Mahala forgot to be embarrassed, and 
turned upon him the full open face of her 
scorn. 

“Are you afraid of my pop?” she in- 
quired sarcastically. 

“Sure not,” he asserted uncomfortably. 

Again they stared at each other. Herb 
pushed things here and there in the car, 
and it burst into a mighty roaring. 

“T’ll be around at a quarter past seven,” 
he said. 

His voice came out of the midst of the 
din, and his red face was a vanishing streak 
as the car leaped away. 


Mahala slipped the green sweater suit 
again over her coppery head, this time to 
stand for a moment revealed in a scrap of 
something that was pink silk. She smiled, 
timidly at first, then with more confidence. 


She lifted one hand and _ tentatively 
smoothed the burnished wave that fell 
across her white forehead. 

“It was nowheres so hard as I thought 
it would be,” she reflected. The smile be- 
came a faint giggle as she thought ahead. 
“ Och—he’s easy!” 

She kicked the green slippers from her 
feet. 

VI 


It was a balmy July evening, and Amos 
Ensprenner was indulging in a silent fit of 
laughter on his side porch. Once such a 
rare occurrence that it had been almost a 
signal for alarm on the part of his wife and 
daughter, his being reduced to helpless 
mirth was now such a customary thing 
that Amos might have been looked upon 
as a changed man. ‘ 
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“ What fur should I go into town, mom, 
when we have such a motion pitcher goin’ 
on right under our noses?” he demanded 
delightedly of his wife. ‘“She’s got more 
git-up-and-git than what I gave her credit 
fur,” he confessed. ‘“ She’s got that there 
Herb Detweiler runnin’ around her in cir- 
cles, almost, ain’t it?” Mirth overcame 
him again, and he rocked back and forth 
in his chair. “Them Detweilers!” he 
chuckled. ‘“ Just wait once!” 


“She looks real sweet,” said Mahala’s 
mother, staring after Herb’s disappearing 
car. 

Amos fell into another of his spasms. 

“ Like a motion pitcher actrés,” he com- 
mented gleefully. 


Andy Detweiler, at the other end of 
town, was also wringing the maximum of 
enjoyment out of life these days. When 
Herb came into the living room at eleven 
o’clock that night, he found his father still 
up, leafing through a ponderous catalogue 
of farm machinery, and ready to pounce 
upon his son with a glint in his eye. 

“Out gettin’ votes?” he inquired, grin- 
ning. 

“T took Mahala Ensprenner over town 
to a motion picture,” his son reported. 

The little man crumpled up over his 
catalogue with some sort of seizure. 

‘“‘ Mahala Ensprenner again, is it?” he 
chortled. “Say, it looks like you'll be 
commissioner of this here county yet, don’t 
it?” 

He unbent so far as to approach Herb 
with a gentle dig in the ribs. 

“Yes, maybe,” Herb agreed absently. 

As young Detweiler went up the narrow 
stairs to his room, he mentally ran over 
the events of the evening. He recalled 
Mahala’s appearance in the green knitted 
garment; Elmer Schneider loafing at the 
entrance of the Majestic and stepping 
pointedly out in front of them; Elmer rais- 
ing his hat a foot or two and attempting 
to detain Mahala with his chatter. 

“We happen to be in a hurry, Elmer,” 
Herb had told him arrogantly. 

He grinned now, thinking of Elmer’s 
face. 

“It hasn’t been nowhere so hard as I 
expected,” he soliloquized, making ready 
for bed. “I guess maybe ”—he heaved a 
sigh which was not unmarked by a tinge 
of complacency, and ducked down to catch 
a glimpse of his face and shock of hair in 
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the chiffonier mirror—“ she’s had a likin’ 
fur me fur a long time already.” 
VII 

A WEEK passed. Amos’s fits of mirth 
increased in intensity and duration, and 
Andy watched Herb slick up every evening 
with a light of sly anticipation in his eyes. 

“Yi-yi, that Amos Ensprenner!” he 
would choke and wheeze. “ Wait till he 
finds out what your game is once!” 

Most of old Detweiler’s conversation 
with his son was on the same subject. One 
night he reported gleefully: 

“‘ Albert Bergstresser was talkin’ to me 
to-day, Herb. ‘It looks like your boy 
Herb is makin’ up to that Ensprenner girl,’ 
he says. ‘You can’t always tell what it 
is from what it looks like,’ I says to him.” 
Andy laughed loudly at his own wit. “I 
guess it wonders a lot of folks now that you 
are all of a sudden so attentive like to Ma- 
hala Ensprenner,” he mused. 

‘“‘T guess, maybe,” Herb agreed. 


Another week. 

“Well, Herb!” Andy stopped the young 
man on his way out one evening. “ It 
gives only a week till election,” he remind- 
ed him. “TI guess you got things all fixed 
up over by our neighbors, already!” He 
delivered one of his sly pokes. 

“T ain’t said anything to Mahala yet,” 
responded his son glumly. 

“What?” Andy came out of his chair 
like a shot out of a gun. “ Two weeks of 
ridin’ around with her and lowerin’ your- 
self that way, and you ain’t said nothin’ 
yet? Say, now”—he waxed sarcastic— 
“what have you’ been sayin’ to her, 
maybe?” 

“We ain’t talked overmuch,” Herb said 
honestly. 

“ Are you runnin’ for election in this 
here county or ain’t you?” his father de- 
manded wrathfully. ‘‘ Now see as to where 
you mention something to her to-night, 
hear? If she has such a case on you or 
whatever, leave her tell her pop to turn a 
few votes ower.” 

‘“‘That’s what I planned to do, pop.” 

“ Well, do it once, then,” Andy growled. 
“Only a week till election yet! You do it 
to-night, hear?” 


About the same time Amos was confront- 
ing Mahala with facetious mien. 
“T guess you got him wamped all good 
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and solid by this time, ain’t it?” he in- 
quired, as he watched her pull a wide leg- 
horn down over the crisp waves from the 
June Maybelle Shop. 

“T don’t know, pop,” she replied, as she 
settled the hat to a more satisfactory angle. 

“Tt minds me, now, of such a motion 
pitcher I saw once.” His shoulders heaved. 
“Has he promised you the school yet?” 

“No.” Mahala hesitated. ‘“ Not yet,” 
she added. 

“What did he have to say about it, 
then?” asked Amos, disappointed. 

“J—JI haven’t asked him about it yet, 

pop.” 
“Well, say!” The facetiousness went 
out of his manner, and he raised surprised 
eyebrows. “ Ain’t it about time you wus 
askin’ him?” he inquired with heavy 
courtesy. ‘‘ How long till the Hamelsdorf 
teachers is picked?” 

“ Five days.” 

“Well, listen here now—you ask him 
to-night, and no more monkey shines!” 
Amos looked worried. “ If he ain’t fur do- 
in’ it, you do like we planned. You get 
him promised to you.” He followed her 
to the door as Herb’s horn sounded from 
the road. “You give me your promise 


you'll get this here thing settled to-night,” 
he insisted, standing over her ominously. 

“Yes, pop,” said Mahala submissively, 
her eyes like a startled bird’s. 

“You hear me now?” 

“Yes, pop.” 


“Should we go over to see ‘ Passion’s 
Price’ at the Bijou Palace or ‘ Her Glitter- 
ing Hour’ at the Majestic?” Herb was in- 
quiring statistically, a few minutes later. 

“TLet’s not go to a movie to-night,” said 
Mahala. “I would rather—talk to you, 
Herb. Let’s go somewheres where we can 
talk!” 

“Where could that be?” he inquired 
politely. 

“We could maybe drive up by the 
Reamersville dam and park,” she faltered. 
“Ed Doltenbaugh does with his seedan,” 
she went on innocently. “They never 
bother you up there.” 

He turned obediently off the main high- 
way and into the Reamersville road. He 
said not a word until he had plunged into 
the darkness at the side of the dam and 
had switched on his parking lights. 

“Look at here!” he said thickly, then, 
and she looked up with a start to see that 
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his face was red and forbidding. ‘“ What 
do you want to go parking around places 
like this here with fellows like Ed Dolten- 
baugh for?” 

“ Don’t say ‘ this here,’ Herb,” she said 
faintly. 

“Why not? Are you so fine and tony 
you can’t listen to the same speech you’ve 
heard all your life?” 

She was silent. 

“Ed Doltenbaugh!” he went on mock- 
ingly. “I guess he would never say such 
a thing as ‘ this here ’!” 

“He might,” she admitted honestly. 

“‘T guess you would rather ride in a see- 
dan, anyhow, than in a roadster.” 

“Oh, Herb!” 

“Would you?” 

“cc N-no.” 

“Then give me your promise that you 
won’t go ridin’ with Ed Doltenbaugh any 
more,” demanded Herb, his hands rough 
on her shoulders. 

“Oh, Herb!” 

“Give me your promise that you won’t 
go ridin’ with anybody else but me, Ma- 
hala!” His hands turned gentle. ‘“ Oh, 
Mahala, will you?” 

Surprisingly, she was not shaking his 
hands away. 

“‘ Herb,” she said softly, ‘“‘ what do you 
mean by talking like that?” 

““T mean,” he stammered—‘ I mean— 
look at here!” He took her head in his 
hands and turned her face up to his. “ Oh, 
Mahala,” he groaned, ‘I didn’t know you 
had such eyes that could turn up to a fel- 
low that way and torment him! I didn’t 
know how your skin was so white and your 
hair such a curl to it that a fellow would 
remember it after he got home and wanted 
to forget it!” 

“Herb!” Her voice was still fainter. 
“ What are you saying things like that for, 
Herb?” 

“T don’t know. 
stroked her cheek. 
kiss once?” 

“* Maybe.” 

“It wouldn’t—go against you none, 
Mahala?” 

< N-no.”’ 

He kissed her silently several times, and 
on the last kiss her arm crept about his 
neck. 

“T thought as how you hated me, Ma- 
hala,” he said at last, humbly. “I thought 
as how you hated all us Detweilers.” 


Listen, Mahala!” He 
“Could you give me a 
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“ Not you, Herb,” she admitted. 
Sudden suspicion gripped him. 

“Say, did you ever leave Ed Dolten- 
baugh hold you this here way?” 

*S-sure not.” 

“Would it go against you, maybe ”"— 
he choked—“ to marry a Detweiler?” 

“Which one, Herb?” 

- “This one.” 
 S-sure not.” 

“Gosh!” He settled her head on his 
shoulder and stroked the crisp wave of her 
hair. ‘Mrs. Detweiler!” he murmured 
unbelievingly. ‘Say, what did you jump 
so funny for, Mahala?” 

“Tt sounded so queer for a minute, 
Herb,” she apologized softly. ‘ Mrs. Det- 
weiler!”’ she repeated dreamily, and snug- 
gled down closer. 


VIll 


Herp’s radium-dialed watch said half 
past eleven. Mahala crept up the shell- 
lined path to the side porch, hoping that 
Amos and Minnie were safely asleep. 

“Well!” An exaggeratedly reproving 
bulk in black alpaca loomed up in the 
moonlight, blocking her way to the door. 


A waggish finger was waved under her nose. 
“T seen him kiss you!” her father accused 
playfully. “I guess you got him promised 


to you, all right, it looks like!” His en- 
joyment spilled over into laughter. 

Mahala swung the leghorn by a ribbon 
streamer and watched the tail light of 
Herb’s roadster disappear down the road. 

“ Did you get him promised to you?” 

“Yes, pop.” 

His smothered laughter threatened to 
burst its bonds. 

“Och,” he sputtered, “if I could see 
Andy Detweiler when he hears about it 
once! He’ll quick enough now give you 
the hire of the Hamelsdorf school. I knew 
I could fix it!” 
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“What, pop?” 

“TI was sayin’ how old Andy would 
quick enough give you the Hamelsdorf 
school. Say ”—he peered at her suspi- 
ciously—“ are you awake, maybe, or not?” 

“ But I won’t be teaching any school 
this winter, pop,” she said serenely. “I’m 
promised to Herb. Didn’t I tell you? I 
must send my resignation over to Reamers- 
ville, too,” she remembered, smiling softly. 

“ Ha, ha!” He made a playful pass at 
her. “ You would joke with your pop!” 

“We'll be married in a month.” She 
laughed happily. “Right after election.” 

“ Married!” said Amos, staring at her 
stupidly. 

“And listen, pop—could you maybe 
turn over some votes to Herb at election? 
He’s running for—” 

Amos Ensprenner was standing over her, 
his arms uplifted, and she winced as if she 
feared he meant to strike her. 

“Look at here!” He found a strangled 
voice. “ What do you mean, married? Did 
that low-lifer have you to ask me fur votes 
yet?” he choked. “ He gets you promised 
to him behind my back, does he, and then 
works it fur my votes?” 

“No, pop.” She laughed softly. ‘“ He 
didn’t mention about any votes. I guess 
he forgot maybe he was running for com- 
missioner, even; but I thought it would be 
nice for my husband—” 

“ Husband!” shouted Amos. “ Hus- 
band, is it?” He made a last staggering 
effort with his arms. ‘ You won’t marry 
no Detweiler!” he raged wildly. 

“ Sure!” She spoke out of a dream. “ In 
a month, pop. Herb says ”—her lips curved 
into a wondering smile as she pulled the 
leghorn down over the permanent wave 
and gazed, wide-eyed, at her shadow on 
the moon-whitened wall—‘ he says I re- 
mind him of such a motion picture actress 
yet,” she confessed shyly. 
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Ha, ha! 


Columbine 


Hath sucked my heart of blood and wine. 
Like a hollow gourd on a ropy vine 

It rattles its withered seeds, and I 

At least can flaunt my heart so dry— 

Can rattle the seeds when she goes by; 

Creep behind her and make her start 

When she hears the rasp of a shriveled heart! 


Audrey Wurdemann 





The Ace of Aérobats 


NO MATTER HOW TERRIBLE THE COST, PINHEAD PRESTER 
WAS DETERMINED TO MAINTAIN HIS SUPREMACY AS 
THE MOST MARVELOUS OF WING WALKERS 


By Richard Howells Watkins 


RESTER climbed with sinuous agility 
P up the swaying rope ladder that dan- 
gled in the buffeting stream of air 
below the machine, a biplane gaudily paint- 
ed with red and blue. He swung his long 
thin body up over the lower wing. Then 
he hauled in his tenuous ladder, made it 
fast, and climbed into the front cockpit. 

For that day he had justified his self- 
conferred title of Ace of Aérobats. He 
thrashed his arms against his chest. The 
wind at that altitude was from the north- 
west, and he was cold all through. 

Suddenly forgetting his hardship, he 
leaned over the side. Eagerly, with ami- 
able brown eyes, he surveyed the queer, 
irregular blotch, white-speckled, that 
stretched hundreds of feet below, along the 
edge of the green field. It was a crowd— 
his crowd—and the white dots were up- 
turned faces. They had all been watching 
him—watching with dry throats, with 
hearts that thumped painfully, while he 
went through his daily performance on the 
wings on the ship, and beneath it, on his 
rope ladder. He felt, as vividly as if he 
were one of the spectators himself, all the 
emotions that his daring had stirred in 
them. 

Soon his moment—the big moment— 
.would come. He drew his small head in 
behind the windshield again, slumped back 
against the seat, and relaxed. 

Gresham, in the rear cockpit, was throt- 
tling down and putting the ship into a tight 
spiral. There was no use in looking back 
at him, Prester knew, for his face was al- 
ways the same—just tense, compressed lips, 
and eyes inscrutable behind his goggles. 
It was possible that to-day Prester had 
thrilled even the pilot, for he had added 
a few little touches—a slip and recovery 


on the upper wing, for one thing; but 
Gresham would give no sign. These pilots, 
these mechanics, all the men of the flying 
circus, envied the aérobat his courage, and 
he knew it. 

At three hundred feet the biplane came 
out of the spiral. With the gentle breeze it 
raced well beyond the boundary of the 
field, banked around, and headed directly 
up wind. The right wing dropped as Gresh- 
am side-slipped. The earth drifted near- 
er. The wheels swept over the grass, the 
speed of the ship diminished, the rubber 
tires spun as they touched the ground gen- 
tly, and touched again. The machine set- 
tled, and then, dragging its tail skid along 
the turf, came almost to a stop. 

The next instant it was moving over the 
gentle irregularities of the field toward the 
rope beyond which was the crowd—Pres- 
ter’s crowd. Gresham taxied up to a space 
between the other two ships of Hume’s Fly- 
ing Circus. The motor popped, and was 
silent; the huge wooden propeller, sudden- 
ly motionless, became visible. 

Jake Hume, the boss, standing beside his 
ticket seller, brought his huge, rough hands 
together in explosive applause. The other 
pilots and mechanics joined in, rather in- 
differently, and a spatter of clapping, whis- 
tling, and shouting came from the crowd. 

Prester leaped to his feet on the seat in 
the cockpit. He stretched his arms straight 
out, shoulder high, with palms turned up- 
ward, in an awkward acknowledgment of 
the applause. A proud, happy smile broad- 
ened on his face. 

The applause rose in volume as the spec- 
tators saw him, reached a climax, and 
dwindled away, prolonged at the last only 
by enthusiastic boyish trebles. 

Hume began his ballyhoo. 
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“T think, ladies and gentulmen, you will 
uggree with me that Prester, Ace of Aéro- 
bats, most marvelous of wing walkers, has 
performed every feat of supreme skill and 
death defying daredevultry that we an- 
nounced. We will now continue our edu- 
cational program of passenger carrying 
through the skies. Thank you!” 

The ticket seller raised his high, thin 
voice as the boss of the flying circus stepped 
down: 

“ High or low! Fast or slow! Any- 
where you want to go! Stunt ride or 
Straight ride! Two at a time—all the 
time! Make it snappy and you'll be hap- 
py! Five a ride!” 

The applause was over, but Prester’s face 
was still glowing—far more warmly than 
the lash of the wind could make it glow. 
He jumped to the ground, pulling off the 
round knitted cap of red and blue that. 
perched on the top of his conical skull. 
His big moment was over, but there still 
remained something. 

Gresham, leaning idly against the fuse- 
lage of the biplane, regarded him with a 
glimmer of interest in his eyes. 

“Some day you're going to sneeze at 


the wrong moment, Pinhead,”’ he said. 
Then he looked with quickened atten- 
tion at the pack of cigarettes in his hand, 
dismissing the wing walker from his mind. 
There were only two cigarettes left. 
Prester grinned appreciatively at the 


pilot’s comment, but did not answer. Of 
course, the man was jealous of him, like 
all the rest of them. It was nothing but 
jealousy that made them call him Pinhead, 
he felt sure. 

Turning from Gresham, he walked brisk- 
ly to the rope that kept the spectators 
away from the planes, with the- bell bot- 
toms of his white sailor trousers flapping 
about his thin legs. With eyes modestly 
turned toward the ground, he made his 
way through the staring crowd, coming to 
a halt at the stand where the concession- 
aire and his helper sold hot dogs, cigarettes, 
and soft drinks. 

Space was instantly made for him at the 
counter. Ganz, the proprietor, swept aside 
Curly Burns, the red-headed boy who as- 
sisted him, with a lordly gesture, and 
looked obsequiously at Prester. The wing 
walker’s visit always meant a rush of busi- 
ness. 

“What ’ll it be to-day, ace?” he asked 
genially. 
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“ Ginger ale,” said Prester. 

With a deft twist of his wrist the con- 
cessionaire wrested the cap from a bottle, 
stabbed the foam with a straw, and set it 
before him. 

“On the house, ace,” he proclaimed 
loudly. “It’s an honor to serve a man 
that’s done what you’ve done to-day!” 

It was a formula, but Prester never tired 
of it. He mumbled something, his whitish 
cheeks flushing again, took up the bottle, 
and bent his head toward the straw. He 
drank slowly, with many pauses, while his 
ears strained to catch the murmurs of ad- 
miration, the comments of the crowd about 
him. His down-turned eyes noted keenly 
how, in his little circle of vision on the 
ground, more and more feet drew in toward 
him, surging forward and back, with other 
feet, behind, trying to get nearer. They 
were small feet, for the most part, but 
Prester did not object to the admiration of 
boys. 

Sometimes he thought that the time he 
spent with that daily bottle was better 
than the moment when he stood up in the 
biplane, with arms outstretched, to receive 
his applause. 

But no matter how slowly one drinks a 
bottle, it does not last very long. Prester 
found the straw sucking air. He set the 
bottle down, with a nod at Ganz, and no- 
ticed that Curly Burns, the helper, was 
staring at him with fascinated blue eyes. 
That was unusual, for the men of the show, 
though jealous, of course, took his daring 
very much for granted, and the red-headed 
kid had done likewise, as far as he could 
remember. 

The throng about him was already scat- 
tering. Some were leaving the field, and 
others wandering over to listen to the vocal 
efforts of the ticket seller and to watch the 
planes land and take off. It was time to 
go back. 

Prester crossed the ropes again, drew off 
his tight-fitting sweater, and walked over 
to Gresham’s ship. The two other planes 
and their pilots were busy, but the line of 
waiting passengers was too short to keep 
the third machine in the air. Prester be- 
gan the matter of unfastening the double 
lashings of the rope ladder. 

“ Pinhead!” said the husky voice of Jake 
Hume. 

Prester looked up. The boss of the fly- 
ing circus was beside him, his florid, heavy 
countenance turned toward Clelland’s 
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plane, which stood motionless on the field, 
a hundred yards away. 

“ Get out on that with a plug wrench!” 
Hume commanded, nodding toward the 
machine. “ Plug’s fouled. He’s been idling 
too long with a rich mixture.” 

Prester caught up a tool and a spark 
plug from the kit beside him and raced 
across the field. For the rest of the day 
he was not the Ace of Aérobats, most mar- 
velous of wing walkers, but Pinhead Pres- 
ter, mechanic, and rather a poor mechanic 
at that. 

Before he could reach Clelland’s biplane 
the uneven explosions from the motor 
smoothed out, as the pilot opened the throt- 
tle in bursts and finally got the carbonized 
plug to spark. Clelland waved Prester 
back and opened up again. The two pas- 
sengers in the front cockpit stared uncer- 
tainly at the ground. The machine wad- 
dled forward, ran along the field, and lifted 
lightly off. 

Pinhead came back. Jake Hume, a half 
chewed cigar tight in his strong jaws, still 
stood beside Gresham’s ship. He was 


watching Clelland make altitude with keen 
eyes, listening intently to the roar of the 


motor. 

The erring spark plug continued to func- 
tion. Jake Hume glanced at the short line 
of customers who had already paid for 
rides, and then back at Prester. He 
scowled thoughtfully, as the wing walker 
bent to his rope ladder again. 

“Pinhead, you’re a good crowd catcher,” 
Hume growled. 

Prester straightened up. His amiable 
eyes sought those of his boss with delight, 
but also in some perplexity. Jake Hume 
had never admitted that before. 

“Yes, you’re a good one, but the stuff 
is getting old,” Hume continued. “I ain’t 
got no fault to find with your work, but it 
don’t pull the money no more. Look at 
that crowd!” 

He nodded in deep disgust at the people 
beyond the ropes, and Prester followed his 
gaze with growing apprehension. The wing 
walker had found no fault with the crowd. 

“Look at ’em—half kids and the rest 
ground grippers! You couldn’t squeeze a 
five-dollar bill out of most of ’em for a 
one-way trip to heaven. Sure they’ll watch 
you, but that’s where they quit.” 

“ They—they clap for me, boss,” Pres- 
ter muttered, raising his eyes to the pro- 
prietor with a fleeting appeal. 
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“‘ Sure they clap!” Hume agreed angrily. 
“They'll clap their hands off, but clap- 
ping’s cheap—and damned poor nourish- 
ment. We gotta do something.” 

Prester shifted his feet on the grass in 
helpless fear. 

“‘ [—I will try to do more,” he ventured. 

Jake Hume shook his head savagely. 

“You're a good wing walker, and I’m 
not trying to kill you, Pinhead,” he ex- 
plained; ‘but we got to have something 
different—something new.” 

He was silent for a moment, his jaws 
macerating the dying cigar, his angry eyes 
squinting absently at the line of passengers, 
waiting two by two. Prester said nothing, 
but a pulse beat in his forehead. Was 
Jake Hume going to take his moment away 
from him? 

“That kid that helps Ganz—Curly 
Burns, his name is—he’s been pestering me 
for a job as mech,” Hume said suddenly, 
as if to himself. “I’ve told him nothing 
doing—I ain’t running a school for grease 
monkeys. If he wants to draw down cash 
for me he’s got to work for it.” 

Prester waited breathlessly. There was 
a hurt look in his mild brown eyes. Hume’s 
weather-roughened face with its bulging, 
black-eyelashed brows and its thick, mo- 
tionless lips, was unreadable. 

“Why can’t you and him cook up some 
sort of brother act—the two of you doing 
stunts together?” Hume muttered thought- 
fully. 

“That boy? With me?” Prester burst 
out, bewilderment overcoming his fear of 
the boss. ‘“ Why, he’s had no experience— 
he’s a—a waiter, not a wing walker!” 

“Calm down, Pinhead,” Hume com- 
manded. “ The kid wants a job with me, 
and the way to learn to walk wings is to 
walk ’em. That ’ll give him a chance to 
pick up the mechanic stuff.” 

“ But—but every one can’t be a wing 
walker!” Prester protested shrilly. “It 
takes nerve—daring—great courage!” 

He extended his hands vaguely in a 
sweeping gesture. Jake Hume’s eyes, glint- 
ing with a sort of humor and a piercing 
shrewdness, fell upon Prester’s with almost 
palpable weight. 

“Tt takes a swelled head to stand that 
risk every day, more than it takes anything 
else,” he said. ‘“ D’ye think I don’t know 
this business—me that was a crazy pilot 
myself when Beachy was learnin’ the 
game?” 
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A feeling that it would be useless to op- 
pose this man’s knowledge, this man’s 
force, came to Prester. He was silent again, 
though his hands restlessly opened and 
shut a pair of pliers. 

“ Curly’s game enough—his hair is red 
—and he hasn’t much sense, or he wouldn’t 
be hanging around a rickety, blowzy gypsy 
outfit like this,” Hume rasped, looking over 
his possessions with contempt. 

“ But—” 

“I’ve got to keep these three ships busy 
in the air all Saturday and Sunday, or 
you'll have a hick sheriff tacking a paper 
on the slack of your pants and selling that 
rainbow sweater at auction. Think it over, 
Pinhead; there’s plenty of room for two 
on the wing of a ship. And get your lad- 
der off—Clelland’s down again. We’ll need 
this ship.” 

He turned and strode wrathfully over 
to Clelland’s plane, which had drawn up 
near the pile of wheels and tires with a 
broken shock absorber cord. 


II 


ALL the rest of that Saturday afternoon 
Prester thought it over, while he stood by 
the fuel wagon and gassed and oiled the 
three ships as they converted mileage into 
money. 

It was bitter thinking. He risked his 
life—all he had—and yet Jake Hume was 
not satisfied. Perhaps the circus was not 
making money, but that was not his fault. 
The crowd applauded him and acknowl- 
edged his skill—a good crowd, even if it 
did not fly. 

If he refused to do as Jake Hume wished, 
he knew well what would happen to him. 
Hume would fire him—would take away 
his ship and his pilot, and that daily mo- 
ment which was the thing he dreamed of 
through all the hard work on the wings 
and on the ground. He could not give up 
that moment. 

Gradually there grew up in him a hope. 
He remembered that Curly Burns had 
gazed at him while he was having his gin- 
ger ale at the stand. Hume must have said 
something to the boy about wing walking; 
yet Curly had not looked at him exultant- 
ly, or even with any satisfaction. Perhaps 
he was afraid! If Curly refused to try it, 
Hume would have more respect for the 
bravery of Prester, Ace of Aérobats. 

“ That boy—he could not do what I do 
—that opener of bottles!” the wing walker 
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muttered feverishly. ‘“ Few men—none of 
these pilots and mechanics — would dare. 
Why should Hume think that boy would 
try it?” 

He turned and looked toward the refresh- 
ment booth. It was nearly six o’clock, and 
the crowd had dwindled. He could see 
Curly Burns. The boy had been piling 
empty cases of bottles outside the booth. 
At that moment, as he was setting down a 
case, he had stopped and was staring at 
Prester, his fingers still in the handhold 
of the box. There was doubt or fear—any- 
thing but happiness—in his face. 

Curly Burns looked away at once, as he 
saw the wing walker turn. 

Prester laughed loud and contemptuous- 
ly, and turned his back. 

“T will tell Jake I’m willing,” he told 
himself. “T’ll let him see how foolish he 
is. Then he will value me more!” 

Impetuously he deserted the gasoline 
wagon and sought out the boss of the fly- 
ing circus. Hume was beside the ticket 
taker, estimating the wealth in the pockets 
of the stragglers of the crowd and talking 
in a low voice. Prester touched his arm. 

“T’m willing to do it if the boy is, boss,” 
he broke in. 

Hume turned to him at once. 

“Good!” he growled approvingly. 
“When it’s beans against something else, 
always grab the beans, Pinhead! Come 
on—we’'ll tell Curly.” 

He strode over to the hot dog stand, 
Prester keeping pace with him. 

“ Kid!” said Hume, with a jerk of nis 
head. 

Slowly, with his eyes fixed on the rugged 
countenance of the boss, Curly Burns 
ducked under the counter and came for- 
ward. He was a stocky boy of nineteen 
or twenty, blue-eyed, usually smiling, 
though his expression could change rapidly. 
At present it was wary. 

“ Pinhead, here, is going to take you on 
and learn you his game, Curly. It’s a good 
business, and it ain’t crowded. It won’t 
cost you a cent—I’ll pay you while learn- 
ing. How’s that?” 

Hume’s question was like the crack of a 
whip. 

Curly jerked his head slightly, like a 
frightened colt. Prester was grinning at 
him, and the boy’s eyes swept rapidly over 
the wing walker’s face. Then Curly dug 
his scuffed toe cap into the turf, and re- 
garded it intently. 
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“T’d ruther be a mechanic an’ learn to 
be a pilot,” he mumbled. 

“ Mechanic, hell!” rasped Jake Hume. 
“D’ye think I'll crash my ships and kill 
my pilots to learn you to tighten a nut? 
Ain’t you got any guts of your own?” 

“T got plenty—for me!” the boy flared. 
His blue eyes fixed themselves steadily 
upon Hume, then flicked again to Prester’s 
derisive countenance. “ Any monk out of 
a jungle could do all he does on a wing, an’ 
better, too! It ain’t guts — it’s— he’s a 
sap!” 

“What?” Prester cried furiously. “ You 
—you dare say—” 

“ Shut up!” Hume commanded harshly. 
His voice became level and cold. ‘“ Curly, 
you got an offer—answer it! But remem- 
ber, I won’t have any milksops sneaking 
around my circus, even if all they do is 
juggle hot dogs!” 

“ Aw, I’m no milksop,” Curly Burns said 
sullenly; “ but I’m not sappy, neither!” 

Hume’s expression softened. He shook 
his head rather mournfully. 

“To think I was just talking about you 
to-day to Gresham, Curly,” he said regret- 
fully; “to Gresham—that was Captain 
Gresham during the war. ‘ There’s a lad 
that has the making of a pilot in him, 
Gresh,’ I says. ‘How do you know he’s 
there with the nerve, though, boss?’ he 
asks me.” Hume shook his head again. 
“T won’t fire you, I guess, Curly,” he de- 
cided, turning away. “ Back to the bot- 
tles, kid!” 

Curly Burns had listened intently, with 
parted lips. Now he cast a worshipful 
glance at Gresham, lounging against the 
wing of his ship, with the first cigarette of 
a new box balanced in his fingers. 

“Wait a moment, boss!” the boy said 
quickly. “I'll show you about the nerve. 
Come on, you, Pinhead Prester—I’m will- 
in’ to go up on the wings right now!” 

Hume’s calculating gaze passed over the 
dwindling crowd. 

“Well!” he said, his tone one of as- 
tonishment. “ And I was thinking you a 
coward, Curly! There’s no need to show 
us now; to-morrow afternoon, about two, 
will do.” 

Curly opened his mouth, but Hume hur- 
ried on: 

“T tell you what—we’ll spread the word 
around that a man that’s never been on a 
wing before is going up with Pinhead. You 
don’t have to do no stunts, Curly—just go 
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out on the wing and see how it feels. You 
been up often enough—lI’ve seen you bum- 
ming rides off the pilots—there ain’t no 
trick in that, is there?” 

Prester waited anxiously. Curly hesi- 
tated, and wet his lips. 

“You see,” said the crowd catcher 
triumphantly, to Hume, “ you can’t pick 
up any stray kid and hope to get him to 
walk the wings. You don’t know how 
much bravery it takes—this wing walk- 
ing!” 

Hume nodded, but his attention was all 
on the boy. 

Curly’s face hardened, and he darted a 
contemptuous glance at Prester. 

“ Right!” he said. “ I’ll walk the wings 
with him to-morrow. I’ll make a monkey 
out o’ him—if he ain’t one now!” 

“ That’s settled, then,’ Hume said in- 
stantly, silencing Prester’s furious retort. 
“I’m going to tell the pilots right now what 
a dead game sport you are, Curly, and we’ll 
have a good crowd here to see you show 
Pinhead up!” 

He turned and moved briskly toward the 
two planes on the ground. Prester tagged 
after him. 

“ Do you think he’ll try it—that sneak?” 
the wing walker inquired eagerly. 

Hume quickened his pace. 

“Of course he’ll try it! The kid has 
nerve,” the boss snarled. “A fine filthy 
game I’m in—scaring kids into wing walk- 
ing! Get away from me, Pinhead, before 
I smash you one for the good o’ my 
temper!” 

Prester halted, bewildered, and watched 
the boss’s broad back recede. 

“That Curly won’t do it—he is afraid,” 
he said with growing relief. ‘It will be 
me alone on the wires—me—and the ap- 
plause of the crowd will be applause just 
for me!” 

iil 


THE word was spread—Jake Hume saw 
to that himself—and the crowd that surged 
on the field next afternoon was a big crowd, 
and a flying crowd. 

Prester gazed with intense satisfaction 
at the throng pressing against the rope. 
He would show all these people who was 
Ace of Aérobats, the most marvelous wing 
walker in the world. He would send them 
home thrilled, his name in their mouths, 
the sight of him mocking at death still 
vivid in their minds. If Curly Burns ven- 
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tured to go up in the plane with him at 
all, the boy would not dare to leave the 
cockpit. Curly was afraid — Prester had 
seen it! 

The wing walker was very busy on the 
ground, for all three planes were in com- 
mission, and Hume drove him and the 
other mechanics hard, to keep them in per- 
fect condition. The boss of the circus 
watched each take-off and landing with 
keen eyes, and between times gauged the 
humor of the crowd. Prester knew that 
as long as the passengers paid, and the 
throngs did not clamor too vociferously, his 
exhibition would be postponed. When 
business quieted down, then would come 
his moment. Twice, already, the ticket 
taker had explained to the restless people 
that a brief delay of the great spectacle had 
been found necessary. 

Prester did not see Curly, but he knew 
that Hume had ordered Ganz to keep him 
serving the crowds right up to the last mo- 
ment. There was money flowing in on 


that side of the rope, too. 

Amid all the excitement Hume’s face 
remained emotionless as a granite bowlder. 
Early that morning he had put Curly 


through a drill consisting of simple stunts 
on a grounded ship with the motor racing. 
The boy had shown strength and some 
gymnastic ability. 

“ He will not dare—that boy,” Prester 
repeated to himself, as he handed a big 
five-gallon can and funnel to Gresham, to 
fill the gravity tank in the upper wing of 
the biplane. He glanced over his shoulder. 
“It’s a great crowd—and I’ll do everything 
a man may do!” 

Gresham lowered the empty can to him. 

“ Put on your ear tabs and bring your 
muff with you when you come, Pinhead,” 
he said. “It’s cold up there—cold as a 
dead dog’s nose!” 

Prester grinned, but before he could an- 
swer, Hume came alongside the plane. 

“Get your rope ladder on, Pinhead— 
you’re due in ten minutes,” he said curtly. 
“Gresh, take off as soon as Curly comes 
over. I'll tell him again what he’s to do 
on his wing. Pinhead, you keep him off 
that rope ladder. He isn’t to do any hand 
stands or special stuff. Keep him in the 
cockpit except for two or three minutes, 
and then go on with your own stuff.” 

The proprietor hurried away. Gresham 
climbed down out of his cockpit and lit a 
cigarette. 
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“ Pinhead, don’t let that green kid fol- 
low you out on the same wing tip, or we 
won’t stop side-slipping till we hit hell’s 
fiery lake,” he warned, and then leaned 
comfortably against the side of the fuselage 
to enjoy his smoke. 

“When this boy tries, you will see, all 
you pilots, that wing walking is not the 
easy thing you think it,” Prester retorted 
hotly. “ He will follow me to no wing tips. 
Probably he will not leave the cockpit when 
he stands up and feels the wind battering 
his head, and looks down at the field so far 
below.” 

“Oh, he’ll have a go at it, if the wind 
doesn’t blow that bonfire hair clean off his 
head,” Gresham replied carelessly. ‘ You 
can’t figure out what a red-head will do, 
except that he’ll do something!” 

Prester scowled. They all had such con- 
fidence in this boy! Well, so much the 
better. Let them wait and see! 


IV 


SOME minutes later, when the biplane 
stood by the ropes, headed into the wind, 
with Gresham in the rear cockpit and Pres- 
ter in the passenger compartment forward, 
Hume began his ballyhoo. There was a 
patter of hands as he announced the new 
feature, and then a yell of applause as 
Curly Burns slipped under the ropes and 
Hume laid a hand on his shoulder. 

Then, with a slap of his hand, the boss 
of the flying circus dispatched the boy to 
the plane. Prester glowered at him, for 
the clapping and shouts stung like vitriol 
in his ears. This boy, who had done noth- 
ing, was cheered, and he, who did every- 
thing — the crowd had not noticed him! 
Well, it would be different later. 

As Curly clambered into the cockpit and 
sat down beside him, Prester saw that the 
boy was pale, and his freckles stood out 
strangely against the dead whiteness of his 
~¢ His hands worked nervously in his 
ap. 

“ Already you are afraid!” the wing 
walker scoffed, close to his ear. “ Wait— 
wait until the ground drops—hundreds of 
feet below you—when men are dots and 
fields are little squares. Then you will die 
of fright!” 

Curly’s hands gripped into fists, and he 
waved one threateningly in front of Pres- 
ter’s face. His eyes became cups of dart- 
ing blue fire, and his lips parted instantly 
in hot reply; but Gresham had opened his 
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throttle at that moment, and the motor’s 
roar drowned out all other sound. 

Prester drew away from the boy’s fists, 
smiling mockingly. The propeller sent a 
cloud of dust and grass swirling behind, 
and the plane lunged forward. Faster and 
faster it shot over the turf; then it bounced 
once, and took the air. 

The pilot put the ship into a business- 
like climbing turn. The big field below 
contracted. Gradually, as the flickering 
propeller cut and thrust the air behind it, 
the field, with its two little red and blue 
planes side by side, its dirty white tents, 
and its blotch of motionless, crowded peo- 
ple, became a mere detail of the country- 
side below; and stili the motor thundered 
its unvarying song of power unleashed. 

Prester lounged comfortably in his seat, 
his elbow touching the boy’s side. Curly 
sat unmovingly, staring ahead at the sky 
through the sweep of the propeller. 

There was no altimeter in the cockpit, 
but soon Prester, after a quick glance at 
the ground, turned back to Gresham in- 
quiringly. The pilot nodded curtly, and 
banked around to set a straight course 
across the field below. Prester punched 
the boy beside him in the ribs. Now he 
had come into his own, his kingdom of the 
air—a cold, impalpable kingdom, to be 
sure, but its conquest had made him a 
king. He was the Ace of Aérobats—a man 
set apart from other men—a daredevil who 
daily returned to earth for his triumph— 
his applause. 

Applause! His teeth showed in the smile 
he turned upon the immobile boy beside 
him. This interloper had received applause, 
too. Now let him earn it! Now let him 
thrill that capricious, that critical crowd 
below! 

“ Ready?” he called. 

Curly Burns nodded abruptly. Gripping 
the side of the cockpit with both hands, 
he stood up. Before Prester could follow, 
he was over the side and scrambling down 
into the lower wing. His hands swung like 
levers from one hold to another—from 
strut to wire, and from wire to strut—as 
he made his way outward along the forward 
edge of the wind. Always one hand 
clenched before the other opened. 

Prester was not long in recovering from 
his surprise. He slipped over the side him- 
self, and the next instant was almost run- 
ning along the edge of the other wing, his 
hands leaping ahead of his feet, seemingly 
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just touching the interwing wires. He beat 
the novice in the race to the wing tips. 
For a moment he stood poised there, one 
arm and one leg extended over the edge in 
a gesture to the people below. 

Then, with nimble arms and legs, he 
swarmed up the outer strut to the upper 
wing. He sat there, his legs dangling for- 
ward over space, his head turned toward 
the other wing. 

Curly Burns, his face whipped red by the 
wind, was climbing slowly, doggedly, up 
the strut. There was strength in that 
stocky body of his, and his jaws were set 
as tightly and as determinedly as his fin- 
gers. He put his right hand over the upper 
wing, gripped the kingpost, and then 
steadily hauled his body up onto the plane. 
Then he sat in the same position that Pres- 
ter had taken, and looked coolly along the 
wing at the other performer; but his hands 
clutched the wing’s edge with convulsive 
strength. 

The plane sped along through the rough- 
ish northwest wind. With gentle, skillful 
moves of the stick, Gresham checked in the 
bud every pitch and cend, every roll of the 
ship in the uneasy air. 

Derision vanished from Prester’s counte- 
nance. There was something in Curly’s 
unwinking gaze, in his disregard of that 
bitter, assailing wind and the airy abyss 
beneath him, that chilled the older man. 
He felt dread rising in him—dread of this 
youth with the grim red face and firm 
hands. If he did this much on his first at- 
tempt, what might he not do later? 

Then, in place of fear, came anger, wild, 
hot rage, that this boy, this opener of bot- 
tles, should sit on his wing in that posi- 
tion, making a mock of Prester by the ease 
with which he had imitated him. He knew 
now that Jake Hume would order them to 
do the brother act hereafter. Brother! 
He, Prester, brother to that red-headed 
clod! He, Prester, to share his applause 
with that sulky kid—perhaps, some day, 
to be surpassed by him! 

“No!” he said, between gritting teeth. 
“No! I will not endure it! I will kill 
him first!” 

The bitter words put a thought into his 
mind. Kill! If he could only get rid of 
Curly—if he could only have his ship and 
his pilot to himself again! 

But Gresham was there, flying with his 
quick right hand on the control stick, and 
his eyes on the upper wing; .and below was 
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the crowd—thousands of eyes upturned to 
him, thousands of hearts beating faster at 
every move he made. How could he hope 
to get rid of this usurper with so many wit- 
nesses watching? 

The plane banked, so smoothly that 
neither man felt the movement. Gresham 
was turning to fly back over the field again. 
It was time for more stunts. 

Suddenly Curly Burns, with another 
quick, sharp glance at Prester, got to his 
knees, planted his hands on the wing close 
beside the kingpost, and heaved his body 
up straight in the air against the wind. 
With feet unwavering and close together, 
he held the hand stand as the plane ap- 
proached the crowd again. 

Prester emitted an incoherent cry! Al- 
ready this crazy fool was seeking to outdo 
him—him! He threw himself into a simi- 
jar stand, and contrived to hold himself 
for an instant upon one hand alone; but 
before he had achieved his balance prop- 
erly, the plane had passed over the field. 
He knew that his effort had not been seen 
by the people below. To them it would 
seem that the gray-shirted novice had out- 
done the master. 


“Come on, then!” Prester shrieked. 
b] 


He lowered himself to his knees. With 
a gesture that was half beckoning, half 
threatening, he moved swiftly back along 
the upper wing to the fuselage. He dropped 
into the cockpit for a moment to rest, and 
to give his body a chance to recover from 
the effects of the biting wind that had 
chilled him through and through. His eyes 
were unwaveringly on Curly, who moved 
more slowly toward the cockpit. 

Prester was breathing fast. He was 
thinking—thinking hard. How could he 
get rid of this fellow? Murder he would 
do willingly, but for the eyes of the spec- 
tators and the unwinking vigilance of Gresh- 
am. Murder would mean prison for him 
—iron bars between him and the world— 
between him and the air—and none to gasp 
and thrill and applaud his daring. No, it 
could not be that! 

But there was another way—just as sure. 
He half shut his eyes and thought. 

His heart was drumming on his chest. 

The feet of Curly Burns projected over 
the plane above, and he dropped into the 
cockpit beside Prester. He was shivering, 
but it was with cold, not fear. His lips 
were blue, but his eyes were jubilant. He 
turned for a moment, rather shyly, to 
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Gresham. The pilot inclined his helmeted 
head briefly. 

The wing walker presented a twisted, 
taunting face to the novice. 

“You're through now!” he shouted 
above the detonations of the exhaust. “‘ The 
baby tricks are over. Now 7 do the real 
stunt work. You stay here—you coward!” 


V 


PRESTER flung himself from the cockpit, 
released the rope ladder, and let it open 
up, until it dangled in the wind below the 
axle and landing wheels. Then he glanced 
up. Curly Burns was climbing slowly from 
the cockpit. 

“ He would do that—the fool!” Prester 
muttered. 

Gresham, behind them, cut his motor for 
just an instant, and waggled the wings 
slightly to attract their attention. Prester, 
looking, saw the pilot’s lips moving in an 
unheard command to Curly—saw him mo- 
tion the boy to go back into the cockpit. 

Curly shook his head stubbornly and 
looked forward again. Gresham shrugged 
his shoulders. The roar of the motor con- 
tinued uninterrupted. 

Prester, concealing a grin, slipped down 
to the axle and planted his feet in the first 
rungs of the rope ladder, which fluttered 
almost straight out behind the landing gear. 
As he worked his way to the bottommost 
rung, his weight pressed the ladder down 
well below the ship, though the wind ccn- 
tinued to beat at it relentlessly. Here, at 
the end of the slender ropes, every move- 
ment of the ship as it encountered bump 
or hole was intensified. Here, too, there 
was not the slightest shelter from the chill 
air that: sifted through clothing and made 
a man feel naked to the icy, lancing thrusts 
of the gale. 

Prester’s fingers numbed as he descend- 
ed, and his eyes, accustomed though they 
were to winds, watered and ached. He had 
sat too long on that upper wing. His 
strength was sapped by cold and by the 
force of the hatred he felt for this fellow 
who could surpass him before all his friends 
below. Well, Curly, crouching on the wing 
above, was faring no better under the at- 
tack of the wind; and perhaps he would 
fare worse. 

Prester set his foot on the lowest -rung. 
As quickly as he could, while his muscles 
stiffened beneath his gaudy sweater, he 
swung himself through the gamut of his 
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stunts—simple enough on the ground, but 
hard, desperately hard, for a performer 

ised so far above the warm earth and 
buffeted by the gales of space. 

By one hand he held himself to life and 
the speeding plane, while he waved the 
other to his people below. He swung his 
feet and body up and between his arms. 
Then he let go a hand and allowed his body 
to straighten and fall backward to the 
length of his arm. 

Finally, with a sneer at the intent face 
bent toward him from above, he slipped a 
turn of a rope about his ankle and let him- 
self go. His body, head, and limp arms 
whipped and dangled above the void. Only 
that single turn of the rope about his ankle 
carried him through the airy waste wit 
the charging plane. e 

The blood surged through his neck and 
rushed, hot and painful, into the veins of 
his forehead. While it seemed that he 
must give in, he hung thus for seconds that 
seemed to contain the agonies of a lifetime. 
When the noise of the motor became 
blurred and uneven in his ears, he fought 
his way back, against a stream of air that 
felt as thick and resistant as the water of 
a river in freshet. 

One reaching hand eventually made the 
lowermost rung, and with its aid he pulled 
the other into contact. Then, with all the 
power that remained in his numbed sinews, 
he forced himself up the ladder, up to the 
lower wing, and tumbled head first into the 
cockpit. 

The motor roared on implacably, and 
the dimly heard wires and struts added 
their whistle to the swelling sound. Pres- 
ter lay there, half on the floorboards, half 
on the seat, thinking of nothing, seeing 
nothing, vaguely conscious of a vast physi- 
cal relief. 

The explosions of the exhaust ceased, 
rose abruptly to a crescendo, and then 
ceased again. That was a signal to him. 
Wearily, Prester raised himself up and 
looked behind him at Gresham. The cor- 
ners of the pilot’s mouth were curved down- 
ward, like a harsh caricature of the mask 
of tragedy. He nodded, over the side, and 
the motor picked up again. 

With reviving realization Prester looked 
over the fuselage of the ship. There at the 
end of the rope ladder, his foot twisted in 
a rope, his body swinging astern, was Curly 
Burns. The boy’s dangling hands were 
making slight, spasmodic reaching move- 
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ments, but there was nothing but thin air 
within their range. 

One glance told Prester that his plan 
had succeeded. Curly, chilled though he 
was, had ventured down the rungs. He 
had tried to go through those same feats 
that the ace had dared; and there he swung 
by an ankle, his head downward, his body 
numbed, life leaving him. 

Yes, Prester’s plan had succeeded. The 
fool — the usurper — was ridding him for- 
ever of his rivalry! 

A joy as fierce and overwhelming as his 
anger had been swept over Prester. His 
nostrils dilated, his breath hissed out 
through his grinning lips and gritting teeth. 
It was done! In an instant or two now 
the fool would fall. Good riddance! 

He glanced downward, beyond the out- 
stretched body. The ship was heading to- 
ward the field. He could feel, as he had 
felt before, the thrill, the horror of the 
crowd, rising up to him like a palpable em- 
anation. Sometimes women had fainted as 
they watched him. What must they feel 
now—all of them—at this awful sight? 

And then a thought came to him—it was 
not his peril that they were gasping at 
down there. It was not he upon whom, 
their eyes were riveted. He sat here in the 
cockpit—safe. There would be no homage 
for him when the ship landed. The minds 
of his people would all be upon that ac- 
cursed creature who now: hung below— 
who, by then, would have hurtled earth- 
ward. 

Prester’s eyes blazed anew at the help- 
less figure of Curly Burns. Even in his 
death the fellow was stealing from him his 
rightful tribute of applause. It was not 
fair! Had he not that day outdone him- 
self in utter recklessness to win the accla- 
mation of the crowd? And they had for- 
gotten him—he knew it! 

He thrust one leg over the side of the 
cockpit. The keen air cut through it, and 
seemed to chill his laboring heart. He 
looked down. Yes, he could get down 
there, but never, never could he pull his ex- 
hausted body back. 

But—he looked down at the great blotch 
that filled one side of the field below. The 
crowd—his crowd—was watching with star- 
ing eyes, with breath scraping through arid 
throats. Never had he felt such power over 
them! 

He began the descent of the ladder. He 
moved slowly, for only by looking could 
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he tell whether his dead hands were grip- 
ping the rope, whether his feet had touched 
the next rung. 

Just above the spot where Curly’s foot 
was twisted about the rope he halted, thrust 
his leg through a rung up to the knee, and 
hooked it securely. Holding with his left 
hand, he stretched downward until his 
reaching fingers touched Curly’s shirt, and 
Curly’s hand closed about his. 

The boy’s body writhed, and his head 
and startling eyes turned toward Prester; 
but he lacked the strength to pull himself 
up. 
“Come! Come!” Prester shrieked. 

Would the fool give in now? 

With all his remaining strength mustered 
in a single motion, Prester began to draw 
his arm upward. Inch by inch, with Cur- 
ly’s finger nails dug like claws into his hand, 
he doubled up the arm; and with it came 
Curly’s head, suffused with blood, and Cur- 
ly’s body, stiff as steel. 

With one of his hands the boy made a 
feeble, half-hearted motion to grip the rope. 
Then, with greater power, he thrust his 
whole arm through a rung. His head was 
clearing now, but his body was almost help- 
less. 

“ Up! 
ear. 

He wrenched his arm free, and beat at 
the boy’s face, at his chest, at his legs. Any- 
thing—anything to drive him upward into 


Up!” snarled Prester in Curly’s 
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the cockpit of ignominy and safety above— 
out of the sight and thought of Prester’s 
people below! 

With the quick recuperation of youth, 
Curly Burns dragged upward, fighting for 
every rung, hooking his arms through the 
ropes instead of gripping with his swollen, 
useless hands. He pulled himself beyond 
the reach of Prester’s flailing fist, and on, 
up to the axle, and up to the wing. 

The ace’s arm fell suddenly limp. His 
eyes deserted the ladder above him and 
rolled toward the earth below. Dimly he 
perceived that they were just over the green 
of the field. 

The weight of the arm with which he had 
flogged Curly Burns seemed intolerable. It 
was pulling the other arm away from the 
fope it clutched—away from the ladder. 
He could not stop it. His knee, too, was 
unbending; he could no longer hold by it. 
Strength—he had no strength. 

The even beat of the motor grew less 
harsh—it seemed farther from him. Yes, 
it was farther from him—he was falling— 
falling to earth. 

They could see him—his crowd. They 
could see him—not that young fool—fall- 
ing—falling—falling. 

With a final effort Prester controlled his 
body, writhing in the empty air. 

He stretched his arms straight out, shoul- 
der high, with palms turned upward, in an 
awkward acknowledgment of applause. 





A CHALLENGE 


Go down, lost love, beside the stream, 
Where we once walked in May 

And gathered flowers, and, if you will, 
Pluck them alone to-day. 


Go to the hill where once we stood 
And gazed across the plain, 

And, if you will, look out upon 
That scene alone again. 


Seek out, lost love, the little house 
Where once our hearts were young, 
And, if you will, rehearse alone 
The song together sung. 


Go, when the moon lies soft and pale 
The sleeping lake above, 

And, if you will, recall alone 
The whispered words of love! 


William Wallace Whitelock 





The Single Track Mind of 
Mr. Salmon 


TIPS ON THE RACES ARE A VERY DOUBTFUL GUIDE TO SUCCESS, 
BUT A FRIEND’S ADVICE ON MATRIMONIAL AFFAIRS 
MAY PROVE TO BE EQUALLY WORTHLESS 


By Evelyn Murray Campbell 


N the morning after the great Hi- 
larity Handicap Mr. Salmon awoke 
late. He awoke slowly, luxuriously, 

pushing to the background of his conscious- 
ness the ogres of recollection that lay in 
wait for his first thought. Habit having 
conquered the human impulse of remem- 
brance, he closed his eyes resolutely and 
began to speak in a quiet, determined tone. 

“Tam rich. I am growing richer. Riches 
are coming to me every moment. They 
are here. They are with me now!” 

He was a man of fixed ideas, and he 
pursued this ritual with such intense pur- 
pose that if dollars had wings some of them 
must certainly have flown through his win- 
dow that morning to assure him of suc- 
cess. He was, as well, a large, finely built 
man, and as he lay in bed with the covers 
drawn snugly about him there was some- 
thing suggestive of a Roman senator in his 
repose. 

“JT am rich. Riches are turning to me 
now, because they want me.” 

After awhile he ceased to speak and per- 
mitted his features to relax. He opened his 
eyes beatifically. Already some of the 
waiting burden of worry had vanished. For 
a moment he actually felt his rescuing de- 
sire approach on wings. 

Given choice, he would have slept again. 
Sleep is a delightful curtain to let down 
between ugly realities and blissful air cas- 
tles; but outside an automobile tooted past, 
and at his very door a childish wrangle 
arose over a sand spade. Presently he put 
a reluctant foot upon the floor, and then 
another. 

In the kitchenette he found an egg and 


the heel of a loaf. He made a cup of cof- 
fee in the one-minute percolator provided 
by all furnished apartments. It was out 
of the question to squeeze his splendid pro- 
portions into the Pullman nook, so he car- 
ried his breakfast tray into the bed-living- 
room and arranged it with dignity. 

The apartment was small, but it had a 
sunny window and contained a large chair. 
Only one element to a comfortable meal 
was missing. Mr. Salmon loved his news- 
paper with his morning meal, and this time 
there was a particular reason for reading 
it, if not for loving it. He always bought 
a paper to accompany the stroll that pre- 
ceded his bite at the corner café. 

He could wait, of course; but his desire 
drove him to the door, which he opened 
cautiously. There was a mere chance that 
somebody on that floor was sleeping later 
than himself, and a stray newspaper might 
have been left in the corridor. 

There was one, directly across the nar- 
row hall. He had only to gather his bath 
robe about him and make one plunge, and 
it was his. 

“ Wait, Mr. Salmon! 
ing you the Chronicle.” 

A feminine voice assailed him. He quiv- 
ered and stood still. There was no sense 
in retreat when she was right there. She 
advanced, smiling, and offered a_ nicely 
folded newspaper with all the creases ironed 
out. 

Mrs. Appleton was a charming landlady, 
somewhat plump, a little flushed, but al- 
ways talkative and smiling. Her abjlity 
to get about so nimbly that she appeared 
to be everywhere at once might account 


I was just bring- 
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for her ownership of the Wave apartment 
house and a startling number of cottages 
and town lots. Mr. Salmon was rather 
afraid of her quick black eyes, and avoided 
them when he could. They saw every- 
thing, even the bottom of his pockets; but, 
to be just, she never seemed to see what 
she saw. As for Mr. Salmon himself, he 
was blind as well as dumb to what might 
have been clear to the most ordinary ob- 
server. 

“‘ There now!” said Mrs. Appleton, pant- 
ing a little from her quick climb. “ There’s 
your Chronicle, turned to the editorials. 
I’ve heard that gentlemen always read the 
editorials first.” 

She said this archly, as if challenging 
the idea that she knew anything at all of 
the ways of the opposite sex. If there had 
ever existed a Mr. Appleton, she had not 
learned about masculine habits from him, 
her smiling eyes declared. 


Mr. Salmon did not rise to the bait. He 


accepted the newspaper and backed slowly 
into his own quarters. 

“Thank you,” he mumbled. 

The truth was that he was embarrassed 
by the presence of a lady. A multitude of 


fanciful thoughts rioted through his brain. 
Not only had he been caught in the act of 
purloining a neighbor’s newspaper, but he 
was discomfited by the inopportune intru- 
sion of a landlady in a place where she had 
no business to be. 

Was she going to follow him into his own 
room, talking—talking—insisting that he 
should read what nobody of intelligence 
ever read? His rent was two months over- 
due. Was she going to speak about that? 
Being a man of fixed ideas, no other possi- 
bility entered his mind. 

The cup of coffee on the tray no longer 
smoked. 

“Qh, do let me make you some fresh!” 
cried the plump lady anxiously. 

She advanced a step, timidly, yet dar- 
ingly. 

‘““ Never mind,” deprecated Mr. Salmon, 
taking a hasty gulp of the lukewarm, grainy 
substance. 

She was in the room. 
stop her fluttering advance. She must be 
intending to ask for her money. A less 
auspicious moment could not have been 
found. He could not retreat, clothed—or 
rather unclothed—as he was. 

However, she merely looked at the tray 
with disapproval and clucked: 


Nothing could 
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‘“‘Deary me, such a looking egg! And 
you might as well have had a good break- 
fast if I’d known you were staying in!” 

She advanced upon him impersonally. 
Landladies have this gift above all women, 
but there was no impropriety, for the door 
was wide open. Any one who passed could 
see them there in that nice friendly con- 
versation over an egg. Mr. Salmon cringed, 
but he spread the newspaper over the larg- 
est grease spot on his bath robe and asked 
her to take a chair. Nothing less could be 
done. 

Mrs. Appleton was highly flushed, and 
for once her bright black eyes lingered 
upon her own lap; but she said nothing 
about the rent. 

“It’s a lovely day,” she began gayly. 
“Was you thinking of going over to the 
races again to-day, Mr. Salmon?” 

Mr. Salmon, essaying a few mouthfuls, 
choked on his toast. 

“The races? Excuse me, ma’am. Oh, 
no, not to-day.” 

“ Because,” she went on, “ Monday be- 
ing Ladies’ Day, I was thinking of going 
over myself, though I don’t approve of 
horse racing as a general thing; but they 
always wear such pretty clothes, I thought 
for once it might pass,” 

“* Races—clothes?” 

She laughed delightedly. 

“There now! Never mind me. Maybe 
I said that just to test you out. It’s so 
rare to find a man who has no eye for the 
ladies. Of course I meant the dresses that’s 
sure to be on view when there’s nothing to 
pay at the gate. I’ll wager, now, you never 
thought about Monday being Ladies’ Day. 
You’d never be caught hanging around the 
rail with one eye on the paddock and one 
on the promenade. Not you!” 

Her tone was both fond and proud, but 
he missed it. 

“ Monday!” he said gruffly. ‘‘ Never go 
over on a Monday. Bad slate. Nothing 
worth looking over on a Monday.” 

“Then we won’t say anything more 
about it,” agreed Mrs. Appleton heartily. 
“You just stay at home and rest up.” Her 
voice took on a strange cooing note that 
nearly but not quite penetrated his mascu- 
line brain. ‘ Would you be out late this 
evening, Mr. Salmon? Because, if you 
happen in about half past six, you might 
have a bite of supper with Catherine and 
me. It’s kidney stew, and Catherine has 
them down in salt and vinegar already.” 
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She faded from the room, a substantial 
ghost, her parting smile entirely wasted 
upon a man whose soul was coiored by the 
green slip of a newspaper. 

Left alone, Mr. Salmon turned eagerly 
to the sporting section. Yes, there it was 
in plain type. He had known the truth 
too well, but there was a sort of ghoulish 
satisfaction in seeing it verified. Sunday 
was to have been a slip up day, only it was 
Mr. Salmon who had slipped. 

He pondered the names of the winners, 
and they mocked him with their easy fa- 
miliarity. Why hadn’t he taken Geranium 
at twenty to one? A child would have seen 
something in that. 

Dressing, he made a splendid resolve. 
Henceforth he would listen to no advice. 
He would stick to his own hunches. If 
fortune ever knocked at his door again, he 
would be there to open it himself. 

You may have surmised by this time that 
Mr. Salmon had been playing the races. 


II 


SHELL BEACH was a resort where some 
of the people stayed for the sake of health 
and pleasure, others for the purpose of 


making a living, and still others—of which 
number Mr. Salmon was one—because of 
its proximity to the Tia Juana race track. 

Such a statement would be unflattering, 


were Mr. Salmon other than he was. It is 
customary to confuse a predilection for 
trace tracks with a bent for the deeper 
vices — gambling, drinking, touting — all 
such immorality as has been utterly swept 
from the face of the United States and 
emptied into the dustbins of our sinful 
neighbors. It has become a national habit 
to regard persons who wend their Satur- 
day to Monday ways to the border as seek- 
ing an outlet for their inner deviltry. 

In the case of Mr. Salmon let one para- 
mount fact obliterate what would be a seri- 
ous fault in another. Mr. Salmon desired 
to be rich—not Rockefellerish or Fordlike, 
but just plain rich; and, with the loftiest 
motives behind his desire, he could think 
of no pleasanter, easier way of amassing 
wealth than to pick the right horses and 
let them run for him. He wanted to pay a 
decent income tax, and to come and go as 
he wished without inconveniencing any one 
—notably employers. He wanted to be 
able to make a mistake and forget it. 

For a long time he had cherished this 
ambition, until it had become a sort of 
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fetish. He wanted to be rich—he would be 
rich—he was rich; but only mentally, for 
on the morning after the Hilarity—that 
misnamed catastrophe — his pockets were 
as light as his heart was heavy. 

It was a bright morning, full of staring 
sunshine and sharp, erratic little breezes 
that kept the air cold and fragrant. It 
would have been a beautiful time for start- 
ing upon an excursion—say for Ladies’ 
Day. A lady could have worn her prettiest 
frock and a fur piece and been perfectly 
safe; but Mr. Salmon walked away from 
a pair of wistful, watching eyes without 
even thinking of that. 

His mind lingered wistfully upon the 
horses, however. They were sure of a fast 
track with that wind; but why dally with 
such fancies? He had no betting money. 
What did it matter to him how they ran? 

As he walked along the Strand, he began 
to consider his own case. Something would 
have to be done—something that would 
probably mean returning to his job in the 
shipping office, as far from riches as he 
had been when he began saving for this ad- 
venture. 

The prospect was disheartening. Upon 
leaving the office, buoyed by the certainty 
of speedy success, he had made boasts. It 
would be very difficult to explain his 
failure. 

He was not feeling well that morning. 
Although his feet were firmly set on dry 
land, he was aware of a sensation of sea- 
sickness, which was encouraged by a laugh- 
ing ocean that sent little annoying fingers 
of curly white water to the very legs of his 
favorite green bench. 

The green bench had been in the back- 
ground of his mind from the beginning of 
the day. It was a habit of his to sit there 
and think out his problems. It was there 
that he made his modest calculations of 
what he would do with his first ten thou- 
sand dollars. Happy days, those! It 
speaks well for the single-purposed mind 
of the thinker that his steps turned to the 
same goal when he had to consider just how 
he was going to pay two months’ back rent 
and get to his job in town. 

The green bench was occupied. 

The occupant was a smallish person, not 
young, not old, and that leg of his, though 
wooden, was not strictly objectionable. He 
used it as other men use canes—to prod 
the sand, or to accentuate forcible remarks. 
At other times he held it grimly before him, 
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as if admitting in the face of the public a 
certain failure and incompetence. The 
sight made better constructed men more 
content with their fate. 

Mr. Salmon, with his keen eye for de- 
tail, was at once obsessed by the leg. As 
he looked at the imitation member, nicely 
dressed in a shoe that defied wear and a 
trouser leg that retained its crease while its 
companion fell into a bag, he felt his spirits 
rise, and the faint coldness in the pit of his 
stomach was dissipated before a glowing 
warmth. After all, there are worse condi- 
tions than being a well set up fellow with 
two good legs under you. 

The stranger, sunning himself, made 
room, as if he owned the bench, and Mr. 
Salmon sat down. Then upon them fell 
that silence which is but greater by being 
shared by two. 

Toward the cottages a few children 
played languidly in their sand excavations. 
Mothers and nurses, worn from week-end 
diversions, dozed under umbrellas and 
slapped sand fleas. Now and then a soli- 
tary bather was silhouetted against the sky 
and water, but these were few in early 
April. 

As the loneliness of the scene sank in, 
Mr. Salmon sighed. If he had picked Ge- 
ranium, he might have been in a gayer spot. 
He fell to calculating what three hundred 
dollars at twenty to one would be, and the 
result appalled him. Impossible that a man 
could be so mistaken! 

His sigh was echoed by the one-legged 
man, who looked up sympathetically, as if 
to say: 

“What can such a fine, personable fel- 
low as yourself find to sigh about?” 

The stranger was Mr. Lustig. Under a 
close examination some shabbiness could 
be detected. His working foot was down 
at the heel, and his linen might have been 
guilty of skipping a week now and then, 
but his manner concealed these defects 
bravely. He did not force himself upon 
the view of others, but rather insinuated 
his personality in such a way that short- 
comings were forgotten. 

To the other’s sigh he suggested, in a 
tone smooth as butter: 

““ Lonesome?” 

Instantly Mr. Salmon knew that he was 
lonesome, although he had not suspected 
it before. Lonesome—yes, that was it. A 
man who has just seen all his hopes go 
down in despair is bound to be lonesome. 
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There was something about Mr. Lustig 
that brought to life words which, according 
to the laws of self-betterment, should never 
have been spoken. He brought to the fore 
self-pity, an egoistic catalogue of wrongs. 
Mr. Salmon found himself talking—talk- 
ing. The next hour became devoted to a 
monotonous stream of words from his lips, 
fed by a prodding remark now and then 
from his listener, much as a child stirs his 
pet puddle with a stick, hoping that in time 
it will become a lagoon. 

“The trouble with men like us is ties,” 
said Mr. Lustig, with feeling. “ We haven’t 
made ties. Now, sir, if there had been 
somebody to answer to about that three 
hundred dollars, you’d have thought twice 
about risking it.” 

Mr. Salmon stirred restlessly. There 
was somebody to answer to. Mrs. Apple- 
ton would want an answer to the rent ques- 
tion in a very few days, or he didn’t know 
landladies. 

Without suspecting the train of thought 
aroused by his words, Mr. Lustig continued 
as if fairly launched upon a tried and fa- 
miliar sea. There was in his tone a hint 
of bitterness so well disguised that it could 
pass for wistfulness. His discourse wasa 
sort of reminiscence, unselfishly mingling 
the experiences of his own life with advice 
to others threatened with similar pitfalls. 

While saying little about himself, he 
managed to reveal everything. He was a 
man who had made one great mistake, and 
was paying for it with isolation. He had 
foolishly allowed treasures to slip through 
his fingers, and now nature had mockingly 
scratched him from the list of her benefac- 
tions. 

“A good woman, now, is what keeps a 
man to the straight and narrow,” said Mr. 
Lustig. ‘She knows what you’ve got and 
how you should spend it. She keeps an 
eye on you. Unfortunately,” he added 
morosely, ‘‘ in your young days, when wom- 
en are plentiful, you don’t appreciate being 
looked after as you should.” 

He stared at his seat mate as if the ac- 
cusation was personal. In the next mo- 
ment, however, his eye took on a cold wari- 
ness. 

“ Ain’t there some nice woman, now,” 
he asked insinuatingly, “who would take 
an interest in a young feller like you, and 
keep him from spending his good hard 
money on the race tracks?” 

He emphasized the last words as if it 
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hurt his lips to utter them, and Mr. Salmon 
wriggled uncomfortably. 

“T don’t know of any,” he denied, and 
courageously defended himself further. “I 
don’t know any women at all. I haven’t 
had time for ’em. I’m a man with only 
one single big idea, and I’ve kept that right 
in front of me. I want to make money, so 
I can live the way I’ve planned to live. 
What would I do with a woman if she took 
all my money to support her?” 

His tone was belligerent, and Mr. Lustig 
made a shocked gesture. 

“ Support her? Oh, but, sir, was I speak- 
ing of a wife like that? A lady, now, of 
independence—suitable in years—used to 
weighing a dollar before she spends it. 
Don’t you know of any such?” 

A glimmering of light began to break 
upon Mr. Salmon’s mind, which, accus- 
tomed to a beaten track, found itself held 
up and faced with a hurdle that finally re- 
solved itself into the outline of a familiar 
figure. He blinked and blushed. 

“Well, now, maybe I do know such a 
lady; but it never struck me—she’d never 
think of me—that way.” 


“ How can you tell,” said his companion 
cryptically, ‘“‘ what they’re thinking?” 
Presently Mr. Salmon was telling the 


stranger all about Mrs. Appleton. Hyp- 
notized by the interest of the one-legged 
man, the incident of the egg took on a new 
significance. There could be no doubt 
about the result of a landlady’s attentions 
to a handsome roomer. Newspapers of- 
fered and rent days passed were the simple 
logic of childhood. 

The invitation to supper was mentioned. 
The tip of Mr. Lustig’s nose had the trick 
of a rabbit’s. 

‘Kidney stew!” he murmured thought- 
fully. ‘Onions, of course, and a bit of 
garlic—a smidgeon. What did you say the 
lady’s name was?” 

“ Appleton—Mrs. Appleton.” 

“ But the one before that?” 

Had there been one before Mr. Apple- 
ton? Distant memories stirred, but re- 
fused to materialize. Mrs. Appleton had 
naturally possessed another name, but it 
had been non-essential. 

“Oh, all right!” the inquisitor agreed 
hastily. “It doesn’t matter; but a widow 
—town lots—apartment houses!” He sur- 
veyed the other compassionately. “ And 
you play the races!” 

Mr. Salmon was stung to rebellion. 
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did not like a certain something in the other 
man’s tone. This was taking things for 
granted. Modesty alone prohibited this 
wholesale settling of his and another’s af- 
fairs. 

“Just guesswork,” he maintained stub- 
bornly. “ Horses are one thing and women 
are another. I’m not fooling myself at my 
time of life.” For the sake of justice he 
added: “ And it ain’t fair to the ladies, 
either.” 

But Mr. Lustig protested almost pas- 
sionately against that. 

“Not fair! What ain’t fair is to keep 
her in suspense. You ain’t treating her 
right—a man can see that with half an 
eye. The woman wants you, and she ought 
to have you, especially when she can af- 
ford it. It ain’t fair to frustrate a woman 
who’s doubtless had her troubles with some 
ungrateful male before this. The whole 
thing is plain as a nutshell. You’ve got 
your chance to get rich and do a good turn 
at the same time. Go ahead—you can’t 
fail!” 

Mr. Salmon remained pessimistic. 

“Yes, I know,” he said. ‘‘ That’s the 
way they talk when they’re selling you oil 
stock. You’d do well in that line of busi- 
ness. ‘ You can’t fail ’"—that’s how I lost 
my three hundred on Sunday, listening to 
somebody say that! ‘You can’t fail ’— 
only just add ‘to lose,’ and tell the truth. 
Ha, ha!” 

It was some consolation that he could 
laugh; but the argument was not over. 
Mr. Lustig insisted upon details concern- 
ing Mrs. Appleton—her looks, her prefer- 
ences, her prejudices. The tide, laughing 
in their faces, waxed and waned. Soon it 
would be lunch time, soon afternoon. Mr. 
Salmon had long since made up his mind 
to keep the dinner engagement, though he 
experienced qualms of doubt as to the wis- 
dom of this course. 

“Til tell you what I'll do,” said Mr. 
Lustig, with the air of making a vast con- 
cession. ‘I know women. I’ve had good 
cause to know ’em.” He implied with a 
look that most of his sufferings had come 
from a first-hand knowledge. “I can tell 
at a glance whether she’s a marrying wom- 
an or not. Just lemme take one look at 
her. I'll step around to that apartment 
house some time t’-day or t’-morrow and 
ask about rooms. That’s what I'll do for 
you.” 

Mr. Salmon never dreamed of question- 
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ing this offer. His trained mind was fol- 
lowing courses of its own. To that mind, 
swollen with new significances, the one- 
legged man, at the moment, was a negligible 
quantity. What he uttered was merely 
a flow of words worth nothing more than 
the speaking. Left to himself on the green 
bench that morning, Mr. Salmon would 
doubtless have arrived at the same conclu- 
sions. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Salmon -was ungrateful. He always re- 
ceived a tip in the spirit in which it was 
given, and in this case a sort of respect for 
the opinions and experiences of his new- 
found friend had taken root in his breast. 
There was something daring and debonair 
about the one-legged man which suggested 
days when he himself had played Lothario. 
Aside from this, there was a natural curi- 
osity to hear the edict upon Mrs. Appleton. 

“ But mind you, I won’t have her played 
upon or questioned,” he warned severely, 
not so much from gallantry as from a lurk- 
ing fear of arousing the lady’s suspicion and 
annoyance. 

II 


THERE was a difference in Mr. Salmon’s 
manner when he knocked at her door that 
evening promptly at half past six. It was 
their first meeting upon a social basis, and 
he had improved himself in every way he 
could. He had shaved newly, and carried 
about him the delightful odors of highly 
scented pomade and tooth wash. There 
was in his manner that subtle something 
which has no name, but which every wom- 
an recognizes as she recognizes her own 
face in the mirror. 

The pretty widow perceived it at once, 
and her defenses went down without a 
struggle. She flushed, trembled, and left 
the kitchenette door open, so that the odors 
of the kidney stew pervaded the place and 
demolished any qualms her visitor might 
have had as to false pretenses. 

Mrs. Appleton’s apartment was on the 
first floor and Mr. Salmon’s was on the 
fourth, but the conventionalities were ob- 
served by the presence of Miss Catherine 
Schmitt, a niece who gave her aunt both 
age and weight. Miss Catherine was an 
efficient chaperon, but a dour one, and her 
glance at the guest was edged. 

“You didn’t say you was having com- 
pany for tea,” she accused. 

“Oh, now, Kitty, don’t be cross,” Mrs. 
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Appleton begged. “I invited Mr. Salmon, 
but how could I know he would come?” 

If Lustig could have heard that! 

After supper they walked down the 
street to the movies. Mrs. Appleton clung 
lightly and tenderly to the strong arm that 
supported her. It was an enigma how a 
woman who managed such a flood of busi- 
ness as She did could suddenly become so 
helpless, so dependent. 

There had been some discussion over the 
choosing of the film, but it developed that 
the widow preferred what she called “ high 
drama,” and a theater was selected where 
the audience sat tense throughout six reels 
of wronged womanhood. Mrs. Appleton 
punctuated the performance with deep- 
drawn sighs and faint sniffs—sounds that 
are often as eloquent as words; but her es- 
cort, interpreting these signs as mere ap- 
preciation, failed to understand what would 
have been an open page to such a wise one 
as his friend of the morning. 

“T don’t blame them a bit,” said the 
widow, after both the screen wife and the 
other woman had had their revenge upon 
the worried-looking man who continually 
deceived them both. “A man who could 
treat a woman like that—” 

She looked for confirmation and got it. 
No, indeed! There was no excuse for a 
fellow wanting two strings to his bow— 
and smart-looking women like those two! 

Mr. Salmon enjoyed himself. He was 
anything but a vain man, and away from 
the glamour of the one-legged man’s sophis- 
tries he found it hard to believe that this 
good fortune could come to his door un- 
sought; but the society of the widow was 
enough in itself to color the hours with 
rosiness, even if nothing more serious 
should result. 

All in all, the evening was a huge suc- 
cess, and over the cold bite set out in the 
kitchenette, later on, Mrs. Appleton be- 
came confidential and reminiscent. 

“T’m not narrow, whatever else I may 
be,” she said. ‘I can stand for a little 
horse betting once in awhile, or even play- 
ing with the poker chips. I think a man 
ought to have his pipe where he wants it; 
but there’s one thing I won’t have. I won't 
have it off of any man living!” 

She gazed at Mr. Salmon defiantly and 
significantly. Then she lowered her eyes 
with modesty, as if she had just remem- 
bered that his peccadilloes were no legal 
injustice to her. 
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Her guest nodded, as if he knew perfect- 
ly well what she meant—which was not the 
case. He was hardly listening. Mrs. Ap- 
pleton looked like part of her name in that 
soft light, for even her kitchenette had a 
pink shade. She was indeed a ripe, rosy 
apple ready to fall into somebody’s hand— 
an apple sound and mellow to the core. 

The warmth of complete well-being 
spread itself through Mr. Salmon’s frame. 
When the sex lure, with which the moving 
picture has acquainted us, attacks middle 
age, its ravages are quick and deadly. He 
forgot his disappointing day, forgot the 
money he would have been worth if he had 
followed his own judgment, and forgot all 
his carefully learned lessons in that brief, 
mocha-flavored half hour with a woman 
whom he had just begun to know. 

“Td never ask a man to be anything I 
couldn’t be myself,” she told him. “ Faith- 
ful and true, but single-minded above all 
things.” 

Single-minded! That was Mr. Salmon’s 
second name. Hadn’t he been so single- 
minded in his effort to play the races with 
logic and discretion that this delightful bo- 
nanza fairly upon his doorstep had been all 
but overlooked? From that moment he 
resolved that all his concentrative arts 
should be devoted to one purpose. He 
began the moment he left her door. 

“T am getting richer. I am richer. I 
am now 7ich.” 

On every landing between the first and 
the fourth he paused to estimate the rental 
of those cunning cubicles where persons 
were stowed away like letters in a file. 


The morning after a great enthusiasm is 


a sad affair. Even extreme youth finds 
difficulty in preserving the high tension of 
hope through hours of inertia, and Mr. Sal- 
mon, a heavy sleeper, awoke decidedly low. 
It was not a case of mere temperament. 
Better men than he have questioned them- 
selves at such a time. As he sat on the 
side of his bed, ignoring slippers, he asked 
himself, who was he that he should win a 
rich wife without a struggle? What se- 
curity. had he that the woman wouldn’t 
laugh in his face and come back with a 
question about that overdue rent? He 
could not even remember the tender in- 
flections of her voice, and as for words— 
words could be twisted around to mean 
anything. 

He sneaked out of the house without see- 
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ing her. Catherine was sweeping the front 
steps, and gave him a sour look. 

“ How’s the work going to get done in 
this house with people setting up half the 
night and curling their hair the best part 
of the morning?” she wanted to know. 

Until he saw the green bench unoccu- 
pied, he had not known that his flight was 
instigated by a desire to see Mr. Lustig 
again, and to listen to the one-legged man’s 
heartening philosophy. He sat alone where 
he had sat so often in content, and in his 
solitary communion with his own thoughts 
what little was left of an abounding self- 
esteem quickly evaporated. He was, there- 
fore, easy material to work upon when Mr. 
Lustig finally came into sight, walking with 
that peculiar crablike gait made necessary 
by artificial underpinning. 

Without preamble, the one-legged man 
attacked the matter in hand and drove di- 
rectly to the heart of the situation. 

“T’ve been thinking about you and the 
widow almost continual since yesterday,” 
he said, “ and I was worrying considerable 
until I saw you again. I was afraid I’d 
spoken hasty and given you bad advice. 
I didn’t know what might have happened 
last evening between you and her over that 
kidney stew.” 

His tone was expectant, and he waited 
with barely disguised eagerness for a reply. 
Mr. Salmon shook his head dolefully. 

“ Nothing happened — at least, nothing 
real important. I'll admit I don’t under- 
stand women like I do horses, having con- 
centrated on the latter. She might have 
meant something and she might not. How 
can I tell?” 

His friend breathed deep with relief. 

“That’s just it! That’s what I was 
afraid of—that you’d jump to conclusions 
and spoil everything by taking her for 
granted. You’ve got to handle a woman 
like that with gloves—to handle ’em 
careful.” 

Mr. Salmon had a strange flash of in- 
tuition coupled with a slight irritation. 

“How do you know so much about 
her?” he inquired suspiciously. ‘“ You 
haven’t even seen her yet, have you?” 

Mr. Lustig gestured animatedly. 

“Seen her? Sure I have! It happened 
this way. Yesterday, when I was going 
back to my room—all I’ve got is a cheap 
furnished room since I lost my leg—I 
thought I’d walk past your place. Since 
most of my friends are gone, it does me 
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good to know somebody who lives in the 
right neighborhood; and who should come 
out of the house just as I passed but this 
lady? I knew her by the description—lit- 
tle and quick and moving like she had 
springs. She was going to market with her 
basket on her arm—a pretty sight. Oh, I 
knew it was her!” 

Mr. Lustig’s tone was filled with remi- 
niscence—submerged by it, almost; but his 
friend simply asked: 

“ And what did you make out by that?” 

The other composed himself for speech. 
He betrayed a slight nervousness, but in 
spite of that he held an easy rein over his 
companion, who rapidly passed under the 
waves of his argument. 

“ T make out,” he began carefully, “ that 
she bears all the signs of being a notionate 
woman.” He let this sink in. “I haven’t 
told you yet that I’ve been a married man, 
though you probably guessed it. I had my 
two good legs then, and she kept me using 
’em both. Well, sir, that wife of mine was 
a liberal education to me. I didn’t need 


to study the sect none after I knew her.” 
But the listener was not interested in 


this. 

“ What do you mean by ‘ notionate ’?” 

“‘T mean a woman that don’t know her 
own mind,” Mr. Lustig answered, so flatly 
that the barometer dropped to dead level. 

“You mean she don’t care for me, after 
all?” 

But nothing so sweeping had been in- 
ferred. 

“Of course, she may like you a lot,” 
Mr. Lustig answered altruistically; “but 
the idea is to make her like you more. 
The idea is to make her want to snatch you 
away from other women.” 

Other women! Mr. Salmon was bewil- 
dered. He had not counted upon other 
women entering the playground of this 
fancy. One woman had been enough, if 
not too much. 

“There are no other women,” he dis- 
claimed faintly. 

“Aha!” Nothing could excel the arti- 
fice of Mr. Lustig’s expression. It was a 
leer lightened by some secret mirth of his 
own. “Aha, but there will be! There 
must be other women—at least one—or 
the whole thing will fall flat. I’m not try- 
ing to run your affairs, but remember that 
zest is the thing. Another woman would 
add just the right tang to it.” 

Mr. Salmon was recalling the film he 
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had seen the previous evening. The pocr 
bcob in the story had added another wom- 
an to his ménage, and the result had 
been— 

“I won’t do it,” he said mulishly. 

The arguments used by the one-legged 
man to further his campaign were so many 
that they might have been the extremities 
of an octopus strangling the senses and in- 
stincts of his victim. He fully described 
the effects of jealousy upon the feminine 
disposition, especially upon black-eyed 
women. He drew pictures of Mrs. Apple- 
ton’s anguish and concern when she found 
a rival in the field; also of her haste to 
claim the desirable male as her own. Now 
and then, as a delicate child is fed bon- 
bons, he dropped references to the apart- 
ment house, the cottages, and the town 
lots. 

“Take a woman who’s had her own way 
and handled money without answering to 
nobody, and ten to one she won’t value a 
man except as she sees him valued by other 
females,” said the sage. — 

In the end he prevailed. It was inevi- 
table that he should prevail over a novice 
entering upon new and untried territories. 
Mr. Salmon was a slow thinker, and had 
not as yet adjusted himself to the strange 
role of male vampire which his friend 
seemed to have thrust upon him, regard- 
less of personal preferences. 

Left to his own choice, he would doubt- 
less have played the part of a doormat for 
Mrs. Appleton’s feet, and would have en- 
joyed it. Free from complexes of the erot- 
ic sort, he would have liked nothing bet- 
ter than Mrs. Appleton and kidney stews 
every evening thenceforth; but his men- 
tor, to whom he owed everything as the in- 
stigator of the entire romance, willed other- 
wise. It was finally decided that in order 
to win the lady beyond the point of ques- 
tioning, her jealousy must first be aroused 
by the introduction of a fresher and more 
frivolous personality. Then, when the 
psychological moment arrived, she should 
be rushed. 

“ Rushed” was Mr. Lustig’s forcible 
word. 

“ She’ll take you up on any terms,” he 
declared. ‘ You can marry her and take 
over everything into your own hands, all 
at the same time. Women are all alike. 
Get ’em excited enough, and they throw 
everybody and everything overboard with- 
out a qual-lum.” 
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Mr. Salmon was bedazzled, bemused. 
Visions of supreme mastery floated through 
his mind, and he consented to everything. 
A system was planned. He was to be po- 
lite and considerate to the lady, but slight- 
ly mysterious, and at times even indiffer- 
ent, as if it was an effort to remember her 
existence, but he, as a gentleman, was will- 
ing to make the effort. He was to give out 
the impression of thinking of something 
else, and then, when the time came, he was 
to produce the “ something else ” and com- 
pletely shatter Mrs. Appleten’s belief in 
the impregnable strength of a good-looking 
widow, well endowed with possessions. 

It was as smooth as cream, to hear Mr. 
Lustig tell about it; but it was not so easy 
to carry out. Mr. Salmon, as leading man, 
was obliged to face the battery of bewil- 
dered smiles, hurt glances, and the pa- 
thetic questioning of lips that never opened 
except to accord him benefits. 

“ Hang it all!” he thought more than 
once. “I believe she’d take me now if I 


asked her.” 

Unluckily for him, he had forgotten the 
warning of Geranium at twenty to one, 
when, if he had followed his own hunch— 


Mrs. Appleton became in turn pleading, 
proud, and offended. Each act and scene 
of the pretty little comedy was duly im- 
parted to the one-legged man, who rubbed 
his hands and declared himself well 
pleased, while offering more and newer 
advice upon the bedevilment of women. 

“Tell you what,” exclaimed his pupil 
in a burst of generosity, “ if this deal goes 
over like it ought to, you’ve got to give up 
that room of yours and come and stay 
with us for awhile. You can have my 
old apartment for three months, rent free, 
and enjoy yourself. Nobody shall ever say 
that Albert Salmon went back on a 
friend!” 

Mr. Lustig appeared touched. 

“Oh, thank you,” he murmured with 
humility. ‘Thank you, but I couldn’t 
think of that. Somehow, since my misfor- 
tune, I’ve kind o’ wanted to keep out of 
the way of ladies and strangers. A fur- 
nished room is good enough for me.” 

But Mr. Salmon rode gruffly over that. 

“Nonsense! Not us—not Mrs. Apple- 
ton and me. You couldn’t call us stran- 
gers. Why, that little woman has a heart 
of gold, bless her! She never passes a 
cripple without putting her hand in her 
pocket.” 
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“Ts that so?” questioned the other, 
pricking up his ears. 


IV 


THE simplest and easiest part of the pro- 
gram was the discovery of some one fresher 
and more frivolous than Mrs. Appleton. 
In all beach towns fresh and frivolous peo- 
ple are as common as seashells, and Shell 
Beach, in particular, seemed to abound in 
healthy young persons with active arms 
and legs who at any hour of the day would 
prance past the green bench, appraising 
and criticizing its occupants with the cool, 
insolent calculation of the 1925 era. 

There was one who wore a bright red 
bathing suit. Sex was indeterminate, al- 
though the young person made no mys- 
teries. The blond hair was cut away ex- 
cept for a damp topknot that curled riot- 
ously over a delicious forehead. Probably 
it was a girl, but it was only after she had 
been seen to slap a little sister that one 
could be quite sure. 

On a bright morning she passed them 
once; she passed them twice; the third 
time she picked up a handful of sand and 
tossed it lightly on the back of Mr. Sal- 
mon’s neck. Some of it went down his 
collar. She laughed. It was a husky 
laugh. In a boy it would have brought the 
laugher to the mat, facing an accusation 
of cigarettes. 

Mr. Lustig became electrified. He 
slapped his good knee. 

“There! There she is—the very one! 
Young, blond, weight a hundred and fif- 
teen—you couldn’t pick a better!” 

“ But the little hussy is hardly sixteen! 
I’d feel like a fool!” 

The worst thing about being a person 
with big, fixed ideas is that such people 
take things so hard. There is no scattering 
of forces. When they face an obstacle 
they plow right through, and when they 
start to slide they slide. 

Mr. Salmon, having been turned from 
horse racing to the love chase, gave him- 
self to it whole-heartedly. Much as it 
pained him to pain Mrs. Appleton, he 
nevertheless played his part with the curly- 
pated, fresh, and frivolous young person 
to perfection. 

He soothed his conscience with promises 
to the future. The dear little plump 
widow should never be bothered with tire- 
some details of business after their under- 
standing. He would take all that off her 
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hands. She had earned every dollar of 
her comfortable competence, and it was 
time she rested from care. Everybody 
knows how much easier it is to earn money 
than to care for it after it is earned. All 
she would need to do in the future was to 
create nice little suppers for the two of 
them—and for a friend, occasionally. Yes, 
he was generous enough to include Mr. 
Lustig in these feasts of fancy. He was 
sorry for Lustig. He liked the man, and 
meant to do well by him. 

The name of the fresh young person was 
Rosalie. She belonged to some one, but 
it was never quite certain to whom she be- 
longed, for she was seldom seen with the 
same group, but flitted about inconsequent- 
ly from one to another, much as she culled 
ice cream cones from the various stands 
along the water front. Mr. Salmon had an 
inspiration when he nicknamed her “ Fire- 
fly.” Incidentally he discovered that she 
was much nearer nineteen than sixteen. 

There was never a moment of serious 
communion between him and his Firefly. 
She taught him to play. Their frolics were 
as innocuous as the gamboling of an Aire- 
dale puppy and a staid pointer; but on the 
morning when he, in his new bathing suit, 
encountered Mrs. Appleton at the back 
door, counting cream bottles, it was sud- 
denly brought home to him that the farce 
had gone quite far enough. 

It was a Sunday morning, bright, breezy, 
and full of week-enders. It was a Sunday 
when, for some celebration or other, every- 
thing with tires on its wheels had gone to 
the beaches. On all other days of grace, 
including rainy ones, people rush to cabins 
in the mountains; but enough are always 
available to make a pretty place like Shell 
Beach holidayish. 

This was one of the real Sundays. Every 
apartment in the Wave was packed, and 
motor cars were parked like a deck of 
cards. The sands were dotted with bright 
umbrellas, and the blue and white waves 
were full of dark, corklike objects that 
shrieked as they bobbed. 

Mrs. Appleton, for a wonder, looked 
tired and harassed. She glanced at Mr. 
Salmon’s bare limbs with disfavor. 

“Now that you’ve begun, be sure that 
you use the shower before you come into 
the house,” she said acidly. 

But he took no umbrage at that. 

“Poor darling!” thought the lover. 
* She’s all worn out. I'll keep next Sun- 
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day free and take her out somewhere. I’ve 
had about enough of that kid’s foolishness, 
anyway.” 

Aloud Mr. Salmon said: 

“Don’t you bathe, Mrs. Appleton? It 
is excellent for the nerves, and I’m sure 
you would find it restful.” 

The widow’s color heightened. 

“Bathe? Why, of course I do, but in 
a decent, civilized fashion. I believe in 
leaving shamelessness to young children 
who have—”’ 

Words failed her. She bent over the 
bottles to hide quivering lips. 

Mr. Salmon had had his own doubts. 
Perhaps he was not exactly at his best in 
a tight jersey suit, but Firefly had guaran- 
teed the loss of pounds if he would but 
follow her lead that afternoon. He felt 
blithe and gay without the burden of or- 
dinary attire. Doubts or no doubts, he 
would have gone pattering off to the ren- 
dezvous at once, if it had not been for— 

He hated to leave her like that! She 
was so pretty in her neat pink house dress, 
with her hair smooth and everything just 
right. How superior to the brown, 
scrawny, muscular creatures who galloped 
all over the place calling themselves flap- 
pers! He looked at her with his heart in 
his eyes, but she was counting. Twenty- 
one cream bottles—he had counted them 
himself before she came out. The Wave, 
full to its doors, was a veritable gold mine. 

Mr. Salmon was terribly near a proposal 
at that moment. Nothing but his set and 
unalterable purpose to follow a thing to its 
end detained him. Firefly and the run on 
the beach had their place in his day, and 
must be carried out. A proposal to Mrs. 
Appleton would naturally quash any such 
arrangement. 

The tense silence ended, as silences often 
do, with a silly remark. 

“Well, I guess I'll be getting my toes 
wet,” he said lightly, and moved away. 

With an effort that cost every scrap of 
pride she possessed, the widow followed a 
step or two. 

“Wait!” she cried in a choking voice. 
“TI wanted to ask you — you'll be tired 
after your bath— will you have supper 
with me to-night? It’s all fixed—every- 
thing cold—crab salad!” 

Mr. Salmon said that he would. Dig- 
nity lasted until he was out of sight, then 
disappeared in a hoppity skip. Matters 
had indeed come to a focus. To-night he 
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would ask her. Play days were over, and 
a good thing, too! Firefly provided noth- 
ing for their entertainment but an un- 
quenchable appetite for sweets. 

However, he was a companion of the 
proper sort that afternoon. His high 
spirits kept pace with Firefly’s own, and 
she looked at him with her rare approval. 

“ For an old bird you can still fly,” she 
remarked. ‘ What’s the matter? Have 
you come into money?” 

“Not vet,” confided her playmate bril- 
liantly, “‘ but soon.” 

Perhaps it was because Firefly was to 
pass so soon; perhaps her buoyant youth 
called subtiy to his rejuvenated heart. 
What do reasons matter? All through the 
gay, bright hours Mr. Salmon played faith- 
fully. He had no intention of infidelity 
to his beloved. At all times he compared 
Firefly unfavorably to her, but he clung 
closely to the side of the slender brown 
girl, none the less. 

“T’m going to miss you, old eel,” she 
said—soberly, for her. ‘“ For an old un 
you’re all right, but to-morrow we’re going 
back to Los. I work for the telephone 


company, and they’re fussing about the 


service without me. Everything has to end 
some time.” 

He did not like the sound of that. 
ly the child was not getting serious! 

“Want some ice cream, kiddy?” he 
asked. 

It was nearly five o’clock. People were 
moving back from the incoming tide, which 
growled angrily. Tides seem to know 
when trouble brews. <A cool, moist wind 
blew. 

“JT think I’d like a hot dog and some 
coffee,” said Firefly practically. 

He wanted neither. The thought of 
crab salad lingered pleasantly in his sub- 
consciousness, but he could not say no to 
this girl who was already feeling low. 

The sandwich stand was at the edge of 
the Strand, where people were already 
moving in the homeward trek. The sand 
was deep and heavy going, but the two 
skimmed it lightly with the cheery kiosk 
and its pleasant smells ahead of them. 

They overtook and passed other plod- 
ders, and then they saw the woman. 

There should be a law prohibiting bath- 
ing suits in certain cases, and this was one 
of them. People were staring, and some 
giggled. The poor creature seemed to 
know this, and to be making feeble efforts 


Sure- 
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to efface herself or to appear unconscious 
of her publicity; but all this was useless, 
because there was no place to go and noth- 
ing to put around her. 

She was fat. Stocky ankles supported 
pink, wabbly legs, and the limp hired suit 
was full of all sorts of strange, lumpy 
curves. There was an overflow in spite 
of the garment’s generosity, and to com- 
pare her with the lithe, sptingy Firefly 
would indeed have been an absurdity. 

Her hair was one of the worst things 
about her. It hung, varicolored, over her 
shoulders in little rat-tail wisps, and she 
was trying to dry it as she walked along 
by running her fingers through and riffling 
it to the breeze. Firefly made audible 
comment on this. 

““ Now I know why they shave prison- 
ers’ heads,” she said; “‘ but why don’t they 
put figures like that behind the bars? They 
ought to be punished for putting murder 
in people’s hearts.” 

Her companion laughed. 

“Oh, it takes different people’ to fill up 
the beach on Sunday. If it wasn’t for 
shapes like that, the poor bath house men 
would go out of business. Pretty little 
girls’”’—he squeezed her arm—“ always 
own pretty suits of their own.” 

“Tf I looked like that, I’d own a suit 
of armor,” she tinkled, and they both 
laughed long and heartily. 

“Tve got to hurry and get home,” said 
Mr. Salmon facetiously. “I’ve got some- 
body waiting for me.” 

“What, are you married? I always sus- 
pected it.” 

‘““ Not yet, but soon.” 

** Just as smart as ever! I know your 
taste, old seaweed, but I’ll bet that when 
you marry you'll get something like that 
prize package there. You'll fall in love 
and go blind.” 

The taunt made him reckless. 

“What? That bag of potatoes? 
think I’d look at that after you?” 

But he did look, and continued to look, 
as if in looking he had, like Lot’s poor 
wife, become a pillar of some indestruct- 
ible substance. Firefly, looking also, be- 
came aware of some tragic contretemps, 
and, after the manner of fireflies, she faded 
away and was seen no more. For the face 
that looked back at them through the lat- 
tice of drying hair was Mrs. Appleton’s 
face, and the owner of the large pink limbs 
and all the other points of unfavorable 
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comparison was Mrs. Appleton herself. 
There could be no doubt of that. 
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Noon of the next day brought a certain 
courage with it. After all, it was possible 
to swear that they had been talking of 
some one else. It was impossible to prove 
anything in that crowd. Running away 
had been a mistake, but even that could 
be eéxpiained. Mr. Salmon had thought 
these things out himself, for although he 
had hunted everywhere for his friend and 
adviser, Mr. Lustig, the one-legged man 
could not be found. 

He had sneaked into his apartment in 
the dead of night, and out again before 
day. Now, spick and span in his dark 
blue suit, a white carnation in his button- 
hole, freshly shaven and ready, he ap- 
proached the Wave with a confident step. 
So far as he was concerned, everything un- 
pleasant was buried and forgotten. Who 
remembers the bathing suit of yesterday 
when clothed in the custom-made of to- 
day? 

Catherine was sweeping the front steps 
as he arrived. She leaned upon her broom 
to offer her usual sour smile, which to-day 
was mingled with something else—was it 
exultation? 

“Tf you’d come a little earlier, you’d 
have seen her.” 

“Seen who? Who’s her?” 

“Her name was Mrs. Bessie Appleton— 
my Aunt Bessie.” 

“Was!” 

“Was until an hour ago. Now sne’s 
back where she was before—same thing 
and no better off.” 

“‘ Back where she was—” 

“Land sakes, are you a parrot, man? 
I said she was. Got married this morning. 
Married the same one over again. I told 
her she was a fool, and I meant it.” 
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Married! 
he asked: 

“Who did she marry?” 

“ A man named Lustig.” 

“ Lustig!” 

“There you go again, parroting! I 
said Lustig, didn’t I? But he’s a cripple 
now, and they may get along better. He 
was her first, and she married him twice 
before Appleton, to my knowledge. Both 
times she divorced him for running after 
other women. Poor thing, her nature was 
that jealous! And I must admit he had a 
way with the women. She couldn’t bear 
the thought of flirting in a man. It set 
her wild, the mere thought. It was the one 
thing she wouldn’t stand for, she always 
said. and Lustig knew it and played on it; 
but now the Lord has taken his leg it may 
be better for ‘em. He’s been hanging 
around her for all of ten days, trying to 
make her see that he was reformed; but 
she held out till last night, when something 
seemed to turn her. I guess she decided 
she could trust him now. He'll be sort of 
helpless in her hands, and that’s what she’s 
always wanted—a man she could baby 
and pet and make life easy for.” 


It did not matter now, but 


At a populous corner near by there was 
a stage stop. Caravans rolled north and 
caravans rolled south. Mr. Salmon stood 
among other transient figures, jingling five 
silver dollars in his pocket. He had sold 
his winter overcoat. He looked north; he 
looked south. 

“ After all,” he thought, when he was 
able to think, “it came from not follow- 
ing the line I set out for myself. A man 
wants to keep hammering on one line— 
always — always. Single purpose always 
wins!” 

The yellow motor bus stopped. 

“Tia Juana!” said the driver. 
dollars, please!” 


“ Two 





ONE IMPERISHABLE CARESS 


Your eyes were flint and mine were steel; 
One glance our love ignited— 

A passion we could not conceal 
Our very souls invited. 


From ruder loves one breath of bliss 
Our better angels glean us: 

The mem’ry of our first pure kiss, 
The bound’ry line between us. 


James S. Ryan 





White Hunger 


A STORY OF THE TERRIBLE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE THAT 
IS THE COMMON LIFE OF MAN AND BEAST ON THE 
FROZEN SHORES OF THE ARCTIC SEA 


By Don Cameron Shafer 


unusually long and severe arctic win- 

ter the hoarded stores of the little Es- 
kimo village by the sea were exhausted; 
and the surplus of animal life, after a sum- 
mer of increase, which nature provides to 
take care of the losses inevitable with each 
hard winter, was gone. 

April came, with no heat in the return- 
ing sun, and the northern sea remained a 
great unbroken expanse of hard ice, cov- 
ered with firmly packed, wind-serried 
snow. The Moon of Famine, and the lit- 
tle Eskimo village on the rocky mainland 
by the frozen sea, numbering less than 
forty of the Little People — thin, gaunt, 
muscle-drawn, hungry people—were about 
to move in quest of new and more favor- 
able hunting grounds. They were a no- 
mad race of savage hunters, drifting south 
with the summer to the Barren Lands and 
the caribou, and north again with the win- 
ter to the sea and the hunting of seals— 
always following the game that was life 
to them. 

“We shall go,” declared Ak-ha-rak, 
their leader by right of age. ‘“ We shall 
leave this place of hunger.” 

He looked more like an old Chinaman 
than an American Indian, being thick-set, 
squinting, with the characteristic Mongol 
eye fold. His gray-black hair hung lank 
and coarse and grew in stiff bristles on his 
thick lips and his coppery chin. His shirt 
was of soft tanned caribou skin, worn over 
a bird skin undergarment. His trousers 
were of bear fur, and his high boots of 
tough seal hide. 

“Go where?” asked Ku-luk-too. 

A dozen skin-clad, discouraged hunters 
were standing on the dirty, trodden snow 
before their igloos, with useless seal har- 


[’ was the Moon of Famine. After an 


poons in their brown hands, the rawhide 
lanyards coiled upon their muscular fore- 
arms. At their feet were a few emaciated 
seal dogs. 

“To the south,” Ak-ha-rak indicated 
with a stubby brown finger; “to where 
lives the warm wind of the ice breaking.” 

The brown hunters looked from one to 
another with furtive, questioning glances. 
Assuredly the old man was crazy!  Be- 
yond a doubt the hunger pains in his mid- 
dle had gone to his head! 

“To the south?” cried Ku-luk-too, who, 
being of the moon, and the son of a sha- 
man, dared to question the wisdom of their 
chief. “ An evil spirit uses your tongue to 
betray and destroy us. Who among us is 
such a fool that he does not know that the 
farther south you go, the worse it is? No 
man can live down that way. There is no 
ice, and therefore no game—nothing!” 

“‘ My grandmother, who was very wise,” 
agreed another, “ always said that our ene- 
mies live down there.” 

“Eh-yeh! Where our enemies live, we 
can exist also,” maintained Ak-ha-rak, 
frowning on any opposition. “ If there are 
enemies, and they have food, we shall take 
it away from them. It cannot be worse 
than it is here.” 

“Surely there is no greater enemy than 
hunger,” admitted one. 

“ But here we have snow for our houses 
and ice for our sledges,” argued Ku-luk-too. 
“ Down there we will have nothing.” 

The whole tribe of these polar Eskimos 
numbers less than two hundred and fifty 
men, women, and children, who wander in 
small groups back and forth along a thou- 
sand miles of seacoast. They live in tiny 
villages of five or six families, because a 
greater concentration would soon exhaust 
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the wild life on which they depend for food. 
Their existence is one continuous hunt to 
secure enough to eat and the necessary 
skins for warm clothing, so that they can 
sustain life in that arctic climate. 

Usually there is sufficient game for their 
needs. On the mainland are bear, musk 
oxen, and caribou, though these are more 
difficult to kill with their primitive weap- 


ons, like those of the stone age; and from: 


the sea they get seal, walrus, norwhal, white 
whale, and a few fish. The game itself, 
both on land and in the sea, being more or 
less migratory and seasonable, may be 
plentiful in one place and quite scarce in 
another but a few miles away. This natu- 
ral phenomenon, which they never seem 
to solve, is always attributed to the whims 
of their controlling spirits. 

During the long days of darkness the 
brown people of this little snow village had 
lived well and enjoyed life. The hunters 
had been fairly successful, in spite of howl- 
ing blizzards, constant cold that often 
touched sixty below zero, and the ever 
drifting ice and heavy snows; but gradually 
the seals disappeared. For weeks now 


there had been no open “ leads” of water 
to make the hunting of these aquatic ani- 


mals comparatively easy. Indeed, there 
did not seem to be any seals at all. At 
any rate, the best of the trained seal dogs 
were unable to locate a used blowhole be- 
neath the hard-packed snow. 

“ We are always hungry in the Moon of 
Famine,” argued Ku-luk-too. 

“ But never so hungry as now!” cried 
another Eskimo. 

“We shall go to the south,” command- 
ed Ak-ha-rak. “ Last night I left my sleep- 
ing body and journeyed there. I found 
open water and much game.” 

“Let us wait,” pleaded Ku-luk-too. 
“The ice will open and the seals will come 
back. It has always been so.” 

“For how many hungry days have we 
waited now?” 

“The moon will look after us,” Ku-luk- 
too assured them. 

“You have talked with the moon every 
night, and nothing comes of it,” answered 
Ak-ha-rak. “It is doubtless a good and 
strong power, though weak in providing 
meat; but, fortunately, I am of the 
whales.” 

“‘ The whales!” scoffed Ku-luk-too. 

“ And every one knows that the whales 
all go south when the ice covers the sea.” 
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“ We will follow them!” cried one. “ We 
will follow the whales!” 

“Not I!” shouted Ku-luk-too. Finding 
himself in opposition, he stood stubbornly, 
even if alone. “The moon will take care 
of me!” 

“Stay here, then,” answered the old 
chief, “‘ and eat the moon. The rest of us 
are going south.” 

“You go to your death,” warned Ku- 
luk-too. 

“And what you bite off the moon,” re- 
plied a young hunter, “ won’t choke you!” 


II 


Ku-LUK-TOO stayed; and perforce, as a 
man’s woman should, his wife and their 
two men children stayed in the all but 
empty igloo. The rest of the Eskimos 
packed up their fur robes, their stone meat 
kettles and lamps, the spare weapons, the 
fire drills, the ice chippers, the stone tools, 
and were gone. They loaded their goods 
and gear and their starving families on the 
worn hunting sledges, hitched up what were 
left of their emaciated dogs, and drove 
away. 

“You are a fool,” said Ak-ha-rak, the 
last thing, as he squirted a mouthful of 
water down one runner of his sledge, to 
form an icy shoe, and smoothed it off with 
a mittened hand. “ Load your things and 
come with us.” 

“No,” replied Ku-luk-too stubbornly. 

“ Moonlight is thin broth,” said the chief 
significantly. 

They disappeared, little black dots fad- 
ing to nothing, away over the ice to the 
south. 

“They go to their death,” said Ku-luk- 
too sadly. “‘ There is nothing down there— 
nothing!” 

“There is nothing here,” returned his 
wife, lonely now as well as hungry. 

“The moon—” he began bravely. 

“Had better provide something to eat 
right away,” she finished for him, as a wom- 
an will. 

“The moon—” he tried again. 

But who can argue with a hungry woman 
when her children are clamoring for food? 
Ku-luk-too seized his ivory-tipped seal har- 
poon, his hooded outer coat of caribou 
hide, and his mittens, and hurried out 
to the barren ice fields, where there was 
peace, if nothing else. He had no sledge 
dogs. His team had been eaten, for there 
were two children, which is a great many, 
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and a heavy burden to any hunter. He 
had only one gaunt, hunger-sick seal dog, 
which ran before him panting with weak- 
ness, its thin red tongue lolling, its black 
nose close to the snow-covered ice—search- 
ing for the faintest trace of a seal. 

Scattered here and there over the ice 
field, deep down beneath the snow, were 
old blowholes, gnawed and kept open by 
the seals, which must have air to breathe. 
The knowing dog sought to locate some 
hole that was still being used by a seal, so 
that the hunter could try for it; but, 
though they stayed upon the ice all that 
short arctic day, while a cold wind fought 
them with relentless fury, they found no 
trace of living animals. 

‘“‘ The seals are gone,” sighed Ku-luk-too. 
“We have eaten them all!” 

He turned homeward, discouraged and 
a little frightened, the tired dog trailing at 
his heels. Nevertheless, he bravely chant- 
ed a song to the moon, which must not 
know that he was afraid and suffered: 

“ Aya, aya, when a man is strong, 
He needs no meat; 


And I am strong— 
Strong with the power of the moon! 


Aya-ay-yah, ay-yah!” 

It fell dark long before he reached home. 
The pale moon peered over the rim of the 
world, as if listening—a cold, icy fragment 
of a moon tinged with greenish yellow. 
Out of Ku-luk-too’s superstitious dread of 
the dark, his worship of the moon deity, 
and his hunger weakness, there came a 
voice—a roaring in his head, very like a 
strong voice speaking from afar. 

He crawled hurriedly through the en- 
trance tunnel into the dimly lighted in- 
terior of the igloo. 

“Where is the meat?” asked his woman, 
thinking that his excitement was due to a 
successful hunt. 

“The moon spoke to me,” he replied in 
an awed whisper. ‘The moon said—” 

“Did it say when we eat again?” she 
asked scornfully. 

“ The moon will send nanook,” he an- 
swered firmly and decisively. “ It will send 
a big female and nanoayak.” 

“ You always were greedy,” she accused. 
“You know that my taboo forbids me to 
eat of a bear!” 

UI 


Cotp it was, and gusty winds swept the 
thick ice. All around lay a world of tossed 
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and tumbled white, marked by the winds, 
relieved only by a narrow ribbon of dark 
gray, where the naked continental cliff was 
like a shield advanced against the destruc- 
tive force of polar gales. The sea before it 
was no longer level, but serried and scarred 
with great ridges of broken ice tossed up 
by the grinding pressure of the restless 
tides. In all that white, forbidding arctic 
landscape—a landscape like that of the Es- 
kimo village, but far distant from it—there 
was not a single sign of life—no beast, no 
bird. 

Then came a commotion, a stirring, in 
the snow beneath the gray cliff where a 
great white bank had dropped over the edge 
of the continent—the first evidence that 
any living creature could endure that polar 
loneliness and cold. The powdery snow 
sifted and rattled down. Soon great lumps 
of it came tumbling out of a dark hole, 
rapidly enlarging, until Nanook, the bear, 
looked out upon the frozen world again 
after her long winter sleep. 

She blinked her little dark eyes, and the 
white steam of her searching breath puffed 
out like smoke into the clear, cold air, 
wherein floated tiny motes of glistening 
frost. A sweep of one great shaggy fore- 
paw, armed with thick claws, and the hole 
was widened to permit the withdrawal of 
her long, ponderous body. Then she slid 
down the hard snow bank to the broken 
ice along the shore. 

The polar bear is remarkable for the 
changes that environment has induced in 
this northern branch of the ursine family. 
In addition to a protective coat of white, 
an effective disguise when hunting on the 
ice and snow, the head of this huge female 
specimen was slender and pointed, and set 
on a long, snaky neck, to offer less resist- 
ance to the water when swimming. The soles 
of her feet were thickly padded with warm 
fur; and, the better to grip the smooth, 
hard ice, the ivory of her curved claws 
were cored with solid bone. 

She stood there for a moment or two on 
the broken shore ice, blending almost in- 
visibly with the white landscape about her, 
except for her black nose. She was still 
somewhat sleepy, though she had at last 
been awakened by the hunger urge for 
food. 

A whimpering cry behind her, and she 
hastily scrambled back into the winter den, 
to push out ahead of her two small cubs— 
two little balls of dirty white fur, whimper- 
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ing and protesting, shivering in their first 
experience of cold, and their eyes, unaccus- 
tomed to light, swimming in blinding tears. 
The mother rolled them down the incline 
to the ice, and with nose and paws drove 
them on ahead of her, wabbling, tottering, 
learning to walk, to the great ice pack that 
stretched away to the low horizon. 

These whimpering cubs, fat little balls 
of warm animal life, had been born in that 
dark, snow-walled den in the coldest part 
of January—blind, naked, no larger than 
kittens, all but lost in the long hair of their 
mother’s life-giving breast, where they 
nursed and slept and grew. After a few 
days a grayish white fuzz had covered 
them, their eyes had opened, and they had 
begun to move about. They had drawn of 
her strength, they had become playful and 
restless, and their demands for food had in- 
creased with their size. 

Now they were cold, they were afraid 
of the slippery ice, and they did not like 
the snow; but the mother bear drove them 
on ahead with stern discipline, paying no 
attention to their protests. Though her 
cubs were well fed, round, and fat, her 
heavy white robe hung loosely on a gaunt 
frame, and she was hungry. She was a 
fierce, formidable old female, strong and 
enduring, with years of experience in hunt- 
ing for her living and in being hunted her- 
self. She wisely left the empty land behind 
her, where there is no winter game that a 
bear can catch, and pushed boldly out on 
the ice, where always before she had found 
seals, and now and then a dead fish. 

Instinct and experience prompted this 
hunting mother to turn toward the south, 
as if to meet the tardy spring. Down that 
way the herds of walruses had gone with 
the last open water. It marked the course 
of migrating water fowl, and most of the 
seals were down there; but it had been a 
hard and unusually prolonged winter in 
that region, and she found no open leads 
where seals could fish and haul out for a 
few minutes of rest and sleep. The regular 
spring break-up was delayed, and the old 
blowholes in the ice were unoccupied. 

After the first few days the youngsters 
lost their timidity and became accustomed 
to the wide world of snow and ice. They 
grew a soft white wool to protect them from 
the vicious April winds, and, still drawing 
freely from their mother, they increased in 
size and strength until their journey be- 
came a great adventure. 
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From the northern coast of Greenland 
the bears wandered along the shore line of 
Ellesmere Land, and thence into Baffin 
Bay. Behind them, always at a respect- 
able distance, trotted a little white fox— 
thin, hungry, patiently dogging their foot- 
steps, hoping to share in some kill, if to get 
no more than a few crimson drops from the 
snow. 

Unluckily Nanook did not find a single 
thing to eat. They met no other living 
creature except a big male bear, fully as 
hungry as she, who had roamed all winter 
on the ice, finding just sufficient food to 
keep alive and strong. He would have 
made a meal of the two cubs, had he dared; 
but well he knew that he was no match 
for this ferocious old female, who menaced 
him with bared fangs and hoarse roars, 
willing to sacrifice life itself to protect the 
two little ones crowding between her legs. 
He shambled reluctantly away, preferring 
hunger to desperate and uncertain combat. 

Then, one morning, Nanook’s inquisitive 
black nose lifted eagerly into the wind, and 
she thrilled to the warm scent of life. On 
the cold morning breeze, sweeping up from 
the southeast, was the unmistakable odor 
of an Eskimo village. 

For a time she trotted hurriedly up the 
streaming river of scent that would sooner 
or later bring her to the village. Then she 
hesitated and grew more cautious, as wis- 
dom dominated her bodily needs. Beneath 
the heavy fur of her shaggy left shoulder 
there was a long, ridged scar, warning her 
to be wary of Eskimo hunters. 

Once she had been brought to bay on an 
ice hummock by a pack of their half wild 
wolf dogs, and one of the brown hunters 
rushed in with a heavy walrus lance and 
struck for her heart. A leaping dog threw 
the lance out of line, and an instant later 
she had the man down and was mauling 
him, while the dogs swarmed over her. The 
man she found no terror, after all—a puny 
thing, hardly stronger than a seal; but the 
dogs drove her off, and she lumbered away, 
leaving the hunter for dead. 

Even an inexperienced polar bear, made 
bold by starvation, does not hesitate to 
attack man. Nanook was not afraid, 
though cautious, and she knew that every 
such village promises something to be scav- 
aged—a piece of rawhide, a bit of skin, a 
bone. Sometimes, in the dark, there is 
meat to be stolen, or a dog may be killed. 

So she shuffled along over the ice, her 
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cubs trotting at either flank, straight up 
the wind, following the broad line of scent, 
which grew ever stronger and more pro- 


nounced. 
IV 


THERE was no fire and little light in the 
snow igloo of Ku-luk-too. The precious 
seal oil, stored in a skin container, could 
not be wasted for fuel and light. With a 
few pieces of old skin, and a few bones to 
be scraped, the oil was all that the four in- 
mates had to eat. A carefully measured 
portion was issued each day, just enough 
to sustain life—a sort of dreamy and light- 
headed life. 

The largest ration went to Ku-luk-too, 
who must have strength to hunt. There 
was some for the trained seal dog, which 
must be kept tottering on in search of the 
used blowhole that could not be found. A 
fair share fell to the two boys, who would 
grow up to be mighty hunters in their turn. 
There was very little left for the woman, 
who, like the mother bear, denied herself 
for her young. 

“ Eh-hei!” exclaimed Ku-luk-too, as he 
crawled out of the snow entrance of the 
igloo. “It is as I said—mnanook!” 

He ducked back inside in trembling 
haste, his weakness forgotten in his excite- 
ment. 

“A bear!” he cried. “The moon has 
sent nanook! My strongest lance—my 
biggest knife—quick!” 

He snatched his weapons, the crude 
weapons of a stone-age man, with a hasty 
glance to see that they were in good shape. 

“Tie up the dog,” he ordered. 

“ Without a dog you cannot catch the 
bear,” warned his wife. 

“ The dog is too weak—it will be killed. 
The bear is hungry—no fear it will run 
away.” 

“My man,” the woman anxiously asked 
him, “are you sure that you are strong 
enough?” 

“The moon,” he replied bravely, “ has 
given me strength. The old man up there 
always looks out for his people.” 

“Ho!” said she, peering out. “ Nanook 
and nanoayak!” 

“That is as it was revealed to me,” said 
the hunter, not surprised. “The cubs will 
be sure to be fat!” 

The polar bear of northern Greenland 
is no mean antagonist, even for a man 
armed with a modern rifle, being of a size 
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and temper corresponding closely to the 
better known grizzly of the Rockies. It 
requires the highest courage for a small 
man to attack this great beast with no other 
weapon than an ivory-tipped lance, none 
too sharp, and a clumsy knife of meteorite 
stone; but Ku-luk-too did not hesitate, 
even though he knew that a female bear 
with cubs is especially dangerous. He 
gripped his lance and ran toward them over 
the ice. 

Nanook, knowing that she had been dis- 
covered, reared upright on her broad hind 
feet, expecting the usual rush of wolfish 
sledge dogs, one or two of which she might 
slap down and kill before the hunter came 
up. Then she meant to seize one in her 
jaws and run away from the others; but 
this man came on alone—the old scar on 
her shoulder reminded her of danger— 
there were the cubs to be thought of—that 
lance was formidable. 

She growled a hoarse warning, but Ku- 
luk-too still came on, more slowly now, 
feeling his way, the lance raised before him 
for the thrust. When she dropped to 
charge, in that fraction of a second he 
must leap in and strike for her side with 
all his strength. 

Nanook roared at her cubs, and they 
shrank back behind a ridge of pressure ice, 
peering anxiously out at this strange ani- 
mal. When roars and threats failed to 
stop the advancing hunter, the bear 
dropped to all fours and shuffled away, 
watching him over her sharp shoulder, 
growling, driving the cubs before her to 
safety. Though Ku-luk-too shouted in-— 
sulting epithets and ran bravely forward, 
hoping to make her stand, she soon left 
him hopelessly behind. 

“Female dog-face!” he shouted. “ Scav- 
enger of things women throw away! 
You—” 

He caught himself, shamefaced. What 
if the moon, which had sent these bears, 
should hear? But an anxious glance at the 
sky revealed that the moon was still 
sleeping. 

“This is most unusual,” said he to him- 
self. ‘I have no doubt but they are en- 
chanted bears!” 

V 


“Tr I only had my dogs!” puffed Ku- 
luk-too, when he returned empty-handed. 

“We have eaten the sledge dogs,” an- 
swered his wife. 
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“T know it,” said he; “but if I had 
them—” 

“T have no faith in the moon bringing 
those bears back.” 

“You have no faith in anything!” 

“Not until the sea goddess opens the 
ice will the seals return; and if I eat of 
bear, as my taboo forbids, she will be of- 
fended.” , 

“ No bear is strong enough to defeat the 
moon,” declared Ku-luk-too. “I will get 
them, all three!” 

“Vou will get yourself killed,” his wife 
predicted gloomily. 

“ Better that than to starve!” 

Nanook did not go far away. As soon 
as it fell dark she was back, prowling 
through the deserted village, where there 
was not even a dog to challenge her pres- 
ence. She found a piece of rawhide rope 
dangling from the cliff, and her strong jaws 
crunched it down. A fragment of rabbit 


skin scraped out of solid ice followed; but 
there was little to be found where famished 
dogs had foraged. 

Soon Ku-luk-too heard the scuff, scuff, 
scuff of her heavy pads around the igloo. 


It was dark, and there was no chance that 
he could slip out and kill her with a lance. 
Even to put his head out beyond the low 
entrance tunnel was to invite a blow that 
would stun a full-grown walrus. There 
was even danger that the hungry beast 
might try to break in. 

While he stood guard with the lance, his 
woman seized the fire drill and brought a 
spark to the dry moss. She blew this into 
flame and lighted a stone lamp. 

“To-morrow,” promised Ku-luk-too, “I 
shall play a trick on that old one!” 

“You watch out for her tricks,” warned 
his wife. ‘“ My taboo—” 

“Your taboo does not forbid a bear eat- 
ing you. To-morrow I will draw her with- 
in reach of this lance!” 

Out of an old sealskin bag Ku-luk-too 
made a dummy seal, stuffed with moss, 
and dragged it out on the ice. He cleared 
away a strip of snow down to the dark ice 
beneath, so that at a distance it looked 
like a bit of open water. He arranged his 
dummy so that it could be moved with a 
long cord, causing it to lift its head occa- 
sionally, like a napping seal alert for bears. 
Then he dug himself a pit in the snow, 
down wind from the make-believe seal, and 
covered it with blocks of snow. In this he 
remained in hiding. 
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Late in the day Nanook returned, and 
immediately noticed the dark object on the 
ice. She placed her cubs behind a ridge, 
growling a warning for them to remain 
there, and approached stealthily until she 
was certain that it was a seal. Even the 
little white fox, following ever in their 
wake, knew enough to keep well back out 
of the way. Then she flattened down to 
the snow, white on white, crawling swiftly 
forward every time the seal’s head dropped, 
nearer and nearer, hastily stopping and 
covering her telltale black nose with a white 
paw whenever the head lifted. 

Ku-luk-too, his hunger forgotten, thrilled 
to the excitement of the hunt, wholly with- 
out fear. With his lance and his moon 
power he believed himself the equal of any 
bear. A brown fist gripped tight the pol- 
ished wooden haft of his weapon. Dark 
Mongol eyes peered out through a slit in 
the snow wall, and he trembled with eager- 
ness for the moment when he would leap 
out and plunge his lance into the side of 
the bear. 

Nearer and nearer—almost within the 
distance he had marked in his mind for the 
vital moment! Suddenly, without notice, 
Nanook leaped to her feet and bounded 
swiftly away, dashing through the snow to 
a safe distance, as a bit of man scent 
warned her of danger. 

As if in anger at Ku-luk-too’s scurvy 
trick, she charged back again, roaring her 
wrath and chagrin; but when the hunter 
ran out eagerly to meet her, she remem- 
bered her waiting cubs and retreated. 

“T will eat you yet!” shouted Ku-luk- 
too. “I will boil your liver in the fat of 
your own young!” 


VI 


THAT night Nanook smashed in all the 
old igloos and dug up the hard-packed 
floors for crumbs of food. All night long 
the scuff, scuff, scuff of her pads kept Ku- 
luk-too awake and alert. His woman stood 
ready with a big ball of dry moss to be 
lighted and thrust into the face of the 
beast if it dared to break through the thin 
snow wall. 

The next morning Ku-luk-too got out 
his ice chipper, a wedge-shaped piece of 
walrus ivory lashed to a heavy wooden han- 
dle, and went down to the frozen sea— 
down the beaten path to the sea ice, his 
starveling dog at his heel. At the shore 


~ line, where the arctic tides had pushed and 
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crushed, the broken cakes were piled in a 
high, snow-encrusted ridge. As he started 
to surmount this, his dog dashed ahead 
with a shrill warning cry. 

Ku-luk-too leaped back from the infuri- 
ated rush of the bear as she charged from 
her hiding behind the ice. He cast the 
heavy ice chipper straight into her red jaws 
as the dog fastened on her heels, and 
snatched his big knife from its leather 
sheath. The very boldness of both dog 
and man, her well planned surprise having 
failed, turned courage into fear, and she 
turned reluctantly away over the ice. 

“Come back to-night,” shouted Ku-luk- 
too, “ and see if you can smash my house 
down!” 

Slowly, laboriously, he chipped a hole 
down through the ice to the salt water be- 
neath. He carried quantities of this cold 
water in a skin and splashed it over the 
snow igloo, where it froze instantly and 
strengthened the snow walls with a thick 
coating of hard ice. 

“If you had listened to me,” argued his 
woman, ‘“ we would have gone south with 
our people, instead of remaining here to be 
eaten up by bears!” 

“The moon—” he began lamely. 

“The moon will continue to grow lean 
and fat, to sail across the sky, as it always 
has, without paying any attention to us 
starving down here by the sea!” 

“ A lot you know about it, woman,” he 
growled, taking refuge in anger. 

“T know many things,” said she. ‘“ One 
of them is that we can live but a few days 
more, burning up all the seal oil to keep 
that bear away nights.” 

“ Hei! Hei! I am not of the moon for 
nothing, and my father was a shaman. He 
taught me many things, and one is the 
way to fool a bear.” 

“ Fool this bear, then!” 

“ That is the very thing I am about to 
do. Get me that piece of mouth bone that 
I cut from the dead whale we found last 
summer,” he bade. “ Bring me a knife, a 
string—” 

She hastened to bring all these things, 
for, despite her ready tongue, she had great 
respect for her man’s hunting skill, if not 
for his moon power. 

Ku-luk-too cut and split from the stiff, 
springlike whalebone a long strip of the 
proper width and thickness. This he sharp- 
ened at both ends to needle points, and 
then he rolled it carefully into a tight-fit- 
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ting coil. When this was done, he bound 
the coiled whalebone firmly with sinew 
cord, lashing the sharp ends down, until 
the whole closely resembled a_ tightly 
wound clock spring. Over it he smeared 
oil, with some hair and a bit of marrow 
from an old bone, until it was covered with 
congealed fat and grease. 

“ There!” he said, not without pride, 
when the task was done. “I will go out 
and place this where the bear will be sure 
to find it to-night. It will soon put a stop 
to her hunting me!” 

It was a cruel and deadly thing, this dis- 
guised coil of whalebone. A hungry bear 
might easily mistake it for a bone and gulp 
it down in one greedy mouthful. Once 
down, the animal’s strong stomach juices 
would soon dissolve the fiber cord and re- 
lease the spring, and the sharp ends would 
penetrate her vitals. 

Ku-luk-too was clever. He carried his 
contrivance out toward the cliff, and, as he 
walked, he dropped a few bits of skin along 
the way—just such little titbits as would 
attract a hungry bear and lead it on to the 
coiled death. Then he dropped the whale- 
bone on the snow and returned to his igloo 
by another route. 


VII 
She 


TuHaT night Nanook came again. 
dug great holes in the trodden snow, search- 
ing for the old bones of the early winter, 
while her hungry cubs looked on expect- 
antly. Of course these were all big, hard 
bones, too strong for the hungry sledge 
dogs to masticate— the largest bones of 


walrus kills. When the mother bear found 
one, which was not often, she crunched it 
in her powerful, shearing jaws and swal- 
lowed the pieces for the little nourishment 
they contained. 

While she was thus engaged, half hidden 
in a big hole that she was digging, the two 
cubs wandered to one side. The female 
came upon a bit of fur, and, after a brief 
struggle with her brother, gulped it down. 
The little male found the next piece to be 
fought for, torn apart, and ravenously 
chewed down. 

This led them to the grease-smeared coil 
of whalebone, smelling like a nice fat bone, 
and they both grabbed it. They growled, 
they tugged and pulled, they struck at each 
other with flashing forepaws. Hearing this, 
the mother came galloping up; but just as 
she thrust her nose between them to seize 
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the supposed bone, the fiber cord was sev- 
ered by the cubs’ sharp tecth, and it 
snapped open, slapping them both smartly 
in the face. 

Nanook cuffed them both aside. She 
sniffed at the whalebone ribbon on the 
snow—a suspicious thing; but she licked 
off the oil and grease, and went back to 
Ku-luk-too’s igloo. 

Hungry and desperate, cloaked by dark- 
ness, spurred on to fury by the low whim- 
pering of her hungry cubs crowding at her 
heels, she charged and threw her full weight 
against the oval igloo. Reénforced with a 
thick coating of ice, it held. 

Baffled in this attempt, she reared and 
struck the curved wall a mighty blow with 
her right forepaw. It boomed like a hol- 
low drum, but it did not break. 

In a blind fury she attacked the ice that 
stood between her and food, just as she 
had scraped a way down through the thick- 
est sea ice to the blowholes of many seals. 
For a little while she worked, with a scrape, 
scrape, scrape of chisel claws; but Ku-luk- 
too shouted derisively from the inside, 
ready with his lance, and his wife stood by 
with the fire that conquers every beast. 

“See!” cried Ku-luk-too. “Tl help 
you!” He grabbed up his ice chipper and 
attacked the wall where the bear was dig- 
ging. “Ill help you make a hole!” he 
shouted. ‘“ Then, hungry one, I will feed 
you ten hands’ length of the sharp end of 
my walrus lance!” 

The yellow glow of the fire within as 
the wall thinned, and the bold shouting, 
drove Nanook away. Her hunger was not 
quite strong enough to overcome her dis- 
cretion and her fear of mankind. 

“Why don’t you make a big bow and 
a strong arrow,” questioned Ku-luk-too’s 
wife, “and shoot her, as you shoot the 
musk oxen in summer?” 

“‘ What a question!” he cried, astounded 
at her ignorance. ‘“ Every one knows that 
the only way to kill a bear is with the 
lance.” 

“ You could try it.” 

“TJ could, but I won’t,” he said decisive- 
ly. “A bear is a sea animal, and cannot 
be hunted with the bow and arrow.” 

“You could strengthen your bow with 
whalebone.” 

“Woman, I have killed many bears, and 
I know how it is done. How many bears 
have you killed?” 

“T shall kill this one,” she declared, 
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“with your bow and arrows, if it prowls 
around this igloo to-night.” 

All that day she worked with whalebone 
and fiber cord, strengthening the musk ox 
bow and making a long, strong shaft out of 
two small arrows, splicing them together 
and grinding down a meteorite arrow point 
on a rough stone until it was very sharp. 


VII 


A wepbcE of eider ducks came flying up 
from the south on blurring wings that 
drove their bodies through the cold air with 
tremendous speed. 

“The summer comes!” cried Ku-luk- 
too. “If we can live a few days more, 
there will be meat for all!” 

Nanook saw the ducks and struck out 
after them at a sharp trot, knowing that 
from their height in the air they must see 
an open lead of water somewhere. In open 
water there might be seals, and certainly 
these ducks would drop in to rest. 

The endurance of the half starved bear 
was remarkable. Though she was so thin 
that her heavy fur coat sagged far beneath 
her body, she trotted on for mile after mile. 
Behind her came the cubs, just as hungry 
and not quite so thin, but keeping an even 
pace with their mother, though their 
smaller legs had to maintain a steady run 
to keep up with her. 

There was an open lead of water ahead— 
a long, dark strip of inky blackness edged 
with white ice, where the tides and winds 
had torn the frozen surface apart. In this 
open space the flock of eider ducks were 
disporting themselves, diving, preening, 
seeming to find plenty to eat; but there 
were no seals—not a single swirl in the 
dark water, not one round head to pop up 
suddenly and stare about with mild and 
timid brown eyes. 

Nanook would hunt anything. Nothing 
was too small to be overlooked. Eider 
ducks were fair game, and not so bad to 
eat, if she could get enough of them. Truly 
an animal of the sea, as the Eskimo hunter 
maintained, the bear hurried to the open 
water quite a distance beyond the ducks, 
after warning her cubs to remain where 
they were, prone, motionless, and quite in- 
visible at any distance, upon the snow-cov- 
ered ice. She slipped into the icy water as 
easily as a seal, and swam with the power- 
ful paddles of her broad forepaws, only the 
black tip of her nose showing above the 
water. 
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For two-thirds of the way the ducks 
were out of sight behind a projecting point 
of ice, and down the edge of this, her head 
well below the floe, the bear swam without 
a betraying ripple on the dark, restless 
water. When she came to the tip of the 
point, she peered cautiously out over the 
ice, carefully measured the distance to the 
swimming ducks, and dived deep down into 
the sea. 

Swift and easily she swam, not fast 
enough to overtake a seal, but still with 
remarkable ease and grace. Her long, 
pointed head and slender neck, her taper- 
ing body, slipped through the water like a 
big fish. As she swam, near the edge of a 
sunken berg, where her whiteness blended 
with the submerged ice, her dark eyes 
rolled upward, wide open; and through the 
translucent greenness, against the lighter 
sky overhead, she saw the ducks on the 
surface. 

Like a white torpedo she shot upward, 
bursting out of the water in the very midst 
of them. She seized a young drake in her 
jaws. Her big arms beat the water like 


flails, amid a mighty splashing and the 
pounding of strong wings as the flock took 
flight in terror, but five of them lay flutter- 


ing there upon the surface. When the 
bears had eaten these and gone, the little 
fox came and licked up a few frozen red 
drops and chased the fluttering feathers 
over the snow. 

Ku-luk-too did not hunt ducks. He had 
no weapon with which to kill them; but 
as soon as the first open water appeared 
he hurried out with his seal harpoon, his 
dispatching club, and his skinning knife. 
Though he walked miles and miles along 
the newly opened leads, however, he saw 
no seals. 

That night the four inmates of the igloo 
ate the last of their seal oil. Now began 
the days of real famine. 

“ There is open water,” said Ku-luk-too. 
“The seals will soon come back.” 

“Tf your moon bear comes to-night,” 
said his woman, “I have something for 
it!” 

“Have your fun,” growled the hunter; 
“but remember that no one ever killed a 
bear with anything but a lance.” 

Nanook, having eaten a duck, and her 
cubs two each, did not come to prowl 
around the igloo that night. Though the 
woman spread some cuttings from the old 
seal oil bag on the snow, to tempt her with- 
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in range, and had chipped a loophole 
through the side of the igloo through which 
to watch and shoot, Nanook did not come. 
She saw only a little white fox, hardly 
larger than a cat, sitting on the hard 
snow in the white moonlight, and barking 
shrilly. She drove it off with blunt rabbit 
arrows. 
IX 


ON the white ice, close to the inky water, 
Nanook saw a long, dark object. At first 
she thought it was a seal, and from the 
shelter of a pressure ridge she galloped 
closer; but when she peered out from her 
hiding, she saw that it was too large for a 
seal. Whatever it was, an unusually big 
seal, a man, or a young walrus, lying as it 
did near the water on the level ice, it was 
likely to be an easy prey. Stalking any 
game over the snow was difficult for so 
large an animal, but once her quarry was 
within reach of open water she was deadly 
in her hunting. 

The cubs understood this game now, 
after the experience of the duck hunt. They 
crouched close to the snow, with their little 
black noses on their forepaws, wide-eyed 
and interested in their mother’s cleverness 
and assured of something to eat in the near 
future. 

Behind a bit of broken floe, four hun- 
dred yards from the dark object prone 
upon the ice, the old she-bear ‘slipped into 
the water. An April wind raised choppy 
waves upon the sea, which lapped audibly 
against the.hard ice. Down she dived, and 
swam deep under the water to ‘the other 
side of the open lead. There, under shelter 
of the projecting ice, she rose: for breath 
and swam slowly along to a little inlet that 
she had chosen. 

Here she raised an inquisitive head—a 
head that bent in a sweeping curve from 
ears to nose for this very purpose. Her 
eyes just topped the level of the ice, while 
her black nose remained hidden; and she 
saw that her game was still there. 

Down, down again into the cold sea! 
The submerged ice reached down several 
feet into the depth, gleaming yellowish 
white as seen through the water, and almost 
exactly matching the wet coat of the swim- 
ming bear. It required skill in judging dis- 
tance to do this—to follow close beside the 
Sweeping curve of the sunken ice and to 
emerge just at the point where she could 
strike at her victim; but Nanook managed 
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it. From deep below she came up through 
the water at full speed, fairly shooting half 
her length above the surface and out upon 
the ice; and in the splashing, dashing spray 
her left paw hooked into the ice and hauled 
her farther out, while the right came down 
in one mighty, bone-smashing blow. 

It was a young walrus, the first of the 
season, and the bear had killed it. 

«She raised her head and roared, but the 

inexperienced cubs dared not plunge into 
the sea. They whimpered and cried, and 
tried the cold water with their paws. For 
a few minutes she called encouragement; 
then she slipped off the ice and swam across 
to them. While she was gone, the fox ran 
in and tore at the meat. 

On the other side she hauled out and 
cuffed both cubs into the water, gasping 
and sputtering; but when she slipped in 
beside them they soon lost their fears. The 
male grabbed her stubby tail in‘ his teeth 
and hung on, swimming and towing behind, 
while the female climbed boldly to her 
mother’s back and rode comfortably across 
to the feast. 

Thus ended the long hunger of Nanook 
and her cubs. 

x 


“ Tre bear has taken to the water,”’ said 
Ku-luk-too, reading the signs by the open 


lead where the ducks were killed. ‘ Her 
cubs are not big enough to hunt, and she 
leaves them hidden on the ice. If I could 
find them and slay one, the old one would 
be sure to stand to my lance!” 

Nearly every day there was a little new 
snow, and it was easy to track Nanook 
and her cubs. Desperate for lack of food, 
Ku-luk-too followed craftily along this 
broad trail. Twice he came to a spot where 
the old one had left the cubs upon the ice, 
but both times they had gone. 

Before him was a long, open lead of 
water, and beyond a doubt the polar bear 
would be hunting there, leaving her cubs 
upon the ice. The track he followed was 
fresh, and he was very careful to keep out 
of sight behind the pressure ridges and in 
the hollows of the wind-tossed snow. He 
crept nearer and nearer, searching every 
bit of ice ahead for the two black nose 
specks that would mark the waiting cubs, 
and watching the water for the wake of the 
swimming bear. 

A few hundred yards of this, crawling 
and wriggling along, and he rose up to 
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look over a tumbled mass of broken ice and 
saw, only a little way before him, a bit of 
white fur moving in the wind. 

“ Hei!” he gasped, almost aloud, drop- 
ping back out of sight. “ At last!” 

The bit of white fur was too short and 
fine to be that of the old bear. No doubt 
he had found the cubs. The wind, luckily, 
was blowing from them to him, and the 
matter of slaying one or both of them was 
simple enough. He need only crawl up be- 
hind the ice cake and thrust with his lance. 
They were not likely to get away; but Ku- 
luk-too knew what this involved. At the 
first cry of a stricken cub the old bear 
would be upon him like a snarling, vengeful 
fury. 

“We are both weak with hunger,” he 
told himself; “ but I am fortified with the 
power of the moon!” 

He had no fear. His strong lance was 
newly sharpened for this hunt, his big knife 
was loose and ready. He crawled slowly 
back up the sloping ice until the bit of wav- 
ing fur was before him again, nearer and 
still nearer. Then he rose to his knees and 
struck. 

There was a pitiful squealing voice—in- 
stantly hushed, as the hunter leaped to his 
feet and snatched back his lance. It was 
only a little white fox! The tiny creature 
had been crouching down behind a cake of 
ice, watching the bears, and the round of 
its little back was the white fur that Ku- 
luk-too had seen. 

“ The moon has tricked me again!” cried 
the hunter. Hungry though he was, he 
kicked the skin-and-bones body of the 
dead fox aside in disgust. “I don’t be- 
lieve in—”’ 

Fortunately this blasphemy was halted in 
time by the discovery that all three of the 
bears were close before him on the ice. One 
glance was sufficient to disclose that they 
were feasting upon the dead body of a 
walrus. 

“‘ Eh-yeh!” he exclaimed. “ This is too 
good! The big bear has made a kill—she 
will defend it!” 

Boldly, upright like a man, he ran across 
the ice toward them. No need for secrecy, 
no crawling or skulking—the hungry bear 
would not leave her kill. As he ran, he 
shouted to the moon for power, for now 
the bear had eaten and he had not. 

Nanook rose above the torn body of the 
walrus, where her cubs were feeding, and 
confronted this overbold man with bared 
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fangs and narrowed eyes that blazed red 
with ferocity. Fifty feet away Ku-luk-too 
pulled off his outer coat of caribou skin, 
and with this in his left hand, to cast in 
her face and blind her, his lance ready, he 
advanced slowly and cautiously, as a skilled 
boxer might approach a larger and more 
powerful antagonist. He chanted a hunt- 
ing song: 
“Moon, moon, give me strength! 
You who sent the bears 


Give strength to me now! 
Ayah, I am strong, strong!” 


The cubs had eaten until their bodies 
bulged on either side, and Nanook herself 
could eat no more; but still there remained 
a great store of sweet walrus meat that 
could be dragged away to the near-by ice 
hummocks and guarded until consumed. 
The old bear had never submitted to the 
indignity of being robbed of her kill. Even 
the two small cubs growled in protest at 
the strange creature that would take their 
meat. 

“You will fight now!” cried Ku-luk-too. 
“T have killed many bears!” 

Nanook did not fight. Looking out over 
the ice, past the figure of the hunter ad- 


vancing upon her, she saw many tiny dots, 
like black insects upon the white ice, and 
recognized them instantly for what they 
really were. 
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Ak-ha-rak and his people were coming 
back. Those moving dots were dogs and 
sledges and other hunters. Her cubs were 
not large enough to fight or strong enough, 
when heavy with food, to run before the 
dogs. The mother bear knew that safety lay 
in immediate flight. She dropped down and 
drove the cubs before her to the next open 
lead, where she forced them into the water. 
Then she towed one and carried the other 
far out to a floating berg, where they were 
safe from all pursuit. 

“You dog-faced coward!” shouted Ku- 
luk-too; but though his words were bold 
enough he trembled with weakness, and 
secretly he was glad that Nanook had run 
away. “I take your meat like a thieving 
fox!” 

He ran a line through the nose cartilage 
of the dead walrus, and, after he had eaten 
his fill, dragged the remainder of the kill 
back to his igloo, where all the family feast- 
ed to repletion. 

“ Hei!” shouted Ak-ha-rak from the ice. 
“So you still live!” 

All the men were strong and well, all the 
dogs fat and sleek. As he greeted them, 
Ku-luk-too assumed an indifferent and sat- 
isfied air, which his drawn face and thin 
figure belied. 

“As I told you,” said he, “ the moon 
always looks after its people!” 





THE END OF THE TRAIL 


WHEN I come to the end of the trail, 
And for the long, long rest lie down, 

With the heavens above me gleaming, 
Like an illumined celestial town; 


My feet may be weary and aching, 
My body be worn and ill-clad, 

But if none I have scorned in his sorrow, 
My heart will be peaceful and glad. 


It is not the gold I have gathered, 
It is not the fame I have won, 
As I’ve traveled the long, long road, 
That will bring peace when the journey is done; 


It is the load of a weaker I’ve carried, 
It is the souls I have helped on the way; 
These are the things that will cheer me, 
At the end of the trail, some day! 


Earl Wayland Bowman 





Bert Sander’s Brag 


THIS YOUNG LOCHINVAR OF MAPLE RIDGE DID NOT RIDE 
OUT OF THE WEST ON A PRANCING STEED, BUT 
HE HAD A TRADITION TO MAINTAIN, AND 
HE DID HIS LEVEL BEST 


By Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


straggling north and south from both 

ends of the structure to which it 
owes its name, is divided down the middle 
by Rolling River. The Dunder farm is 
on the western side. The Dunder house 
stands within thirty yards of the high road 
and within three hundred of the nigh end 
of the bridge. 

The Dunder household, about this time, 
comprised seven humans and a varying 
number of dogs. Four of the humans were 
males. 

If these male Dunders had any sense of 
humor, it was a queer one. To them a joke 
was a joke only when it was on somebody 
else. Perhaps you know that kind—the 
square-headed son of adverse circumstances 
who laughs immoderately when you sit 
down violently on the floor because the 
chair upon which you calculated to come 
to rest is not there, but who complains sav- 
agely when he happens to be on the receiv- 
ing end of that same ancient example of 
back-country humor. 

Melch and his three sons were funsters 
of that sort; but the female Dunders were 
different—especially Lucy. They were as 
different as chalk is from cheese. You can 
eat cheese. 

The Dunder dogs were extraordinarily 
like their masters. They were big, and 
their jokes amused only themselves. They 
had collie in them, and an unknown num- 
ber of other strains, all more or less fixed 
into a unique breed—more or less fixed, 
but not quite. A litter might contain one 
pup, even two pups, of startling dissimi- 
larity to both parents. These were throw- 
backs, of course. All such were given away, 
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or done away with. Of those running true 
to the new type, one or two were kept and 
the others sold. As the folk of Covered 
Bridge and vicinity were not the kind to 
pay real money for anything so easily come 
by as a pup, the sales were usually made 
away down on the main river. 

A big Dunder dog named Hero got into 
the habit of going down to the bridge when- 
ever he felt spoiling for a fight, and hang- 
ing around there until somethirig turned 
up to give him a battle. The dogs he met 
there were usually traveling with their mas- 
ters. For that reason, most of them escaped 
with their lives, and Hero received some 
kicks which should have taught him better 
manners. One day in August, Hero charged 
a dog with such force as to knock him clean 
off the bridge and into the river before he 
could set his teeth for a hold. The strange 
dog swam ashore and went on his way with 
amazing speed and unmistakable signs of 
terror; and Hero’s unpleasant sense of hu- 
mor was stirred. 

This calls for a few words of explana- 
tion. Though the bridge was a covered 
one, roofed and boarded in like a barn, 
and floored with planks like a stable, it 
was not absolutely tight. The builder had 
left a number of sizable openings in the 
walls, at floor level, through which the 
drifted snows of winter and the penetrating 
dusts of summer might be swept or shov- 
eled, from time to time, into the swift 
waters below. 

Hero was so well pleased with the splash 
made by that first dog that he threw an- 
other over on the following day, and yet a 
third a few days later; and, after that, 
every dog he caught on the bridge went 
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off it. Some went quick and easy, with 
scarcely a tooth mark. Others went more 
slowly, with more resistance, and pretty 
badly chewed. Many fell into open water, 
a few upon ice, some into deep snow, ac- 
cording to the season and the natural con- 
ditions. Hero thought it a choice joke; 
and so did Melch, Howard, Ham, and 
Frank Dunder. 

This went on until well along in April of 
the next year, just after the ice had run. 
Then, one morning, the joker got hold of 
Bert Sander’s dog. 

He was considerably less than middling 
in size, was that dog Toby; but his teeth 
and jaws were a size larger, and his heart 
at least five sizes larger than the rest of 
him. When Hero jumped him, he grabbed; 
and when he went through the aperture 
and over the edge, Hero went with him. 
That was the biggest splash since the one 
made by Fiddler Nick Quinn, who mistook 
that same hole for his own kitchen door on 
his way home from Stickels’s barn raising, 
and rolled right in. 

Bert, who was traveling afoot, was just 
in time to see the two dogs go through. He 
legged it down the steep bank, grabbed a 
pole of driftwood, waded waist-deep into 
the swift, icy water, and fished them out. 
He pulled them apart and sent the big dog 
on its way. He gathered Toby into his 
arms, scrambled up the bank, and headed 
for the nearest house. The Dunder house 
was the nearest. 

As Bert turned in at the Dunder gate, 
three large dogs appeared from as many 
‘ directions and commenced a slow conver- 
gent movement. He shifted Toby to his 
left arm. With his right hand he picked 
up from a convenient wood pile, a nicely 
balanced stick of round maple. 

He marched forward. The dogs checked. 

“ Vellow!” he sneered. 

Just then the kitchen door of the house 
opened and a girl looked out and cried: 

“Scat, you!” 

The three big dogs faded from the scene, 
but not so the girl. She continued to stand 
in the open doorway and regard the ap- 
proaching young man. He was within fif- 
teen paces of her when she asked: 

“Ts the little dog badly hurt?” 

“He’s chawed up some,” replied Bert. 

“ Did he go over the bridge an’ into the 
river?” 

“He did all of that, but he took the big 
mongrel with ’im.” 
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“Glad to hear it! Step inside, an’ I'll 
get you some rags an’ salve an’ help fix 
him up.” 

She stood aside, smiling; and Bert forgot 
his hot indignation for a moment as he 
stepped past her into the kitchen. 

Melch Dunder was there, sitting back 
in a rocker with a pipe in his mouth. Mrs. 
Dunder was at the stove, and Emma looked 
out of the pantry. There was also a big 
dog, wet as a dishcloth, which slanted just 
one glance at the young man and then 
slunk into the farthest corner of the room. 

‘Somethin’ happen to yer dog?” asked 
Melch in a comfortable, assured, you-know- 
who-I-am tone of voice. 

“You said it first time,” answered Bert, 
slowly, distinctly, unsmilingly. ‘“ Some- 
thin’ happened to my dog. A dirty mon- 
gre] cur five times his size jumped him on 
the bridge, an’ the two of ’em went over.” 

“Sure they both went over—with you 
heavin’ ’em!” 

“Not me, mister. I didn’t get there in 
time. If I had got there in time to do a 
chore of heavin’, that yellow-gutted cur in 
the corner would ’a’ made the trip all by 
himself.” 

“You hate yerself, young feller! Stran- 
ger in this part of the country, I take it.” 

“1’m from Maple Ridge, but I’ve heard 
rumors of this here mud hole in the woods.” 

Melch sat up in the rocker. 

“ Keep a civil tongue in this house! My 
son Howard will be walkin’ in any minute 
now.” 

Bert had something to say in answer to 
that, but, before he could get it out, Lucy 
brushed an arm against his elbow, and it 
flew from his mind. She held a bow! of 
warm water in one hand and strips of clean 
linen in the other. 

“Let’s doctor the poor little dog before 
you get to arguing,” she said gently. 

Together they bathed and bandaged the 
gashes and punctures in Toby’s hide. Their 
hands touched four or five times in the 
course of the operation. ; 

“‘ Nothing serious,” said the girl. 

“ He will be the same as ever he was in 
a couple of days,” returned Bert, in a 
mournful sort of whisper, and with an un- 
easy grin. 

She glanced up at him with concerned 
inquiry. 

“Did you get hurt, too?” 

“No, I—I’m all right. I didn’t mean—-” 

Words failed him. He felt and looked 
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like a fool. He was thankful when the big 
man in the rocker spoke up in an unpleas- 
ant voice. 

“Now ye’re through messin’ with that 
thing you call a dog, tell us yer name. You 
got a name, ain’t you?” 

Bert recovered his composure and his 
anger quick as winking. 

“ Sure I got a name!” 

“ Maybe you’re ashamed of it.” 

“No, nor extry proud of it. It’s only 
a short name, easy to say, but dangerous 
to make too free with. It’s jist as easy to 
say as Melch Dunder, but it means more 
when it’s said.” 

Melch came all the way out of his com- 
fortable chair. His eyes bulged with wrath, 
and he made a slight but menacing gesture 
with his big right hand. 

“Tf it warn’t that I got a touch of rheu- 
matics to-day, I’d heave you through that 
door without waitin’ for Howard to come 
home.” 

“You'd best wait for Howard—an’ for 
Ham an’ the other one, too. My name’s 
Bert Sander.” 

Melch Dunder resumed his seat. The 
bulge went out of his eyes, and the menac- 


ing glare along with it, as if a pin prick 
had deflated them. The expression of his 
whole face changed, and when he spoke it 
was in a new voice. 

“You got to stop to dinner, Bert! 
’Tain’t often we see a Maple Ridger here- 


abouts nowadays. Make up a bed for the 
little dog. Hope he ain’t hurt. Hero was 
only havin’ his joke. Make yerself right 
to home!” 

All eyes were upon the young man, and 
in the expression of every pair there was 
something new. 

“ That’s so,” said Bert Sander, with an 
embarrassed smile. “ Ever since the gov- 
er’ment turnpiked us a road through to 
Boystown Junction an’ blasted old Pow- 
derhorn clear of rocks, we bin switched off 
the Rollin’ River route. That was a long 
time back—before my day.” 

“You said it! That’s the way it hap- 
pened; but how? Well, it’s no concern of 
mine, I reckon. Make yerself to home, 
Bert!” 

“ That’s all right,” returned young San- 
der, guessing at the unspoken question. 
“T’ve bin cruisin’ for pulp, an’ I come out 
at Cross’s clearin’ last night. Ill hoof it 
down to Milldam an’ get a train there for 
Boystown. That’s how it happened.” 
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“Sure, that’s yer easiest way to git 
home. Set down yer dog an’ drag off them 
muddy boots. Throw down an old coat or 
somethin’ for the poor dog to lay on, Em. 
Make yerself to home, Bert. I was won- 
derin’ how you come to know my name.” 

‘Well, I kinder guessed it. I’ve heard 
tell of the dogs.” 

“Sure, that would be the way of it. 
Here comes Howard. The other boys is 
downstream with Nelson’s drive.” 

Howard was the largest of all the Dun- 
ders. He was fast becoming too large, in 
spots, though still a young man. His im- 
pressive appearance was beginning to stick 
out in front of him. His lower chest was 
gaining fast on his upper chest in the strug- 
gle for a place in the sun. His face was 
large, and his eyes were arrogant. Now 
he opened the door and stepped masterful- 
ly into the kitchen; but he had no more 
than turned a _who-the-hell-have-we-here 
sort of glare on the strange young man 
seated on the settle than Melch spoke up, 
quick and loud. 

“Shake hands with Bert Sander from 
Maple Ridge!” cried old Dunder. 

Yes, just like that. It was almost a yell. 
It stopped Howard short and hard, and 
loosed his lower jaw so that it sagged an 
inch. One of the girls sniggered. Bert 
stood up. 

“ He’s stoppin’ to dinner—an’ longer, if 
he has a mind to,” added Melch. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Howard, 
but he neither sounded nor looked it. 

Bert glanced at Lucy Dunder with a 
flicker of a smile in his dark eyes. If she 
met his look, it was for no more than a split 
second—but her cheeks and brow went red 
as roses. 

II 


THERE was very little conversation dur- 
ing dinner, and the head of the house was 
almost entirely responsible for what little 
there was. He seemed to be determined 
to please. The fact that his efforts were not 
crowned with success was the fault of the 
others. Mrs. Dunder and the girls ap- 
peared to be tongue-tied. The massive 
Howard’s responses never went further than 
“ Maybe so,” or “ Sure thing,” or “I dun- 
no.” His manner was at once sullen, sub- 
dued, and nervous. Bert Sander was polite 
but preoccupied. 

Toward the end of the meal, Melch of- 
fered Bert the services of a horse and rig 
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and driver to convey him and the bandaged 
dog as far as Milldam. 

“Much obliged,” replied the man from 
Maple Ridge. ‘“ That would sure be easier 
and quicker than hoofin’ it and totin’ the 
dog.” 

“T couldn’t go,” said Howard, shooting 
a nasty eye at his father. “ Couldn’t spare 
the time to-day, nohow—nor to-morrow.” 

“ What the—” began Melch, but then 
he bit it off and said: “I'll take you down 
myself, Bert.” 

“Not with that crick in yer back, pa,” 
objected Mrs. Dunder. 

“That’s all right, Mr. Dunder,” said 
Bert. “I'll walk. I got plenty of time. 
Thanky all the same.” 

He left the Dunder kitchen a few min- 
utes later, with his pack on his shoulders 
and Toby in hig arms, The door hadn’t 
been closed behind him ten seconds before 
Melch commenced to bawl out his eldest 
son. 


“What the hell’s eatin’ you? You 


could ’a’ drove ’im all the way down to 
Milldam and bin home agin by nine o’clock, 
no matter how bad the roads might be. 
D’ye want him back here? 


If you do, 
you’re crazy. Sarve you damned right if 
he was to come back, an’ pick a fight over 
the rips in his dog’s hide, an’ lash into you 
like he’s lashed into plenty of better men. 
Home’s the place for him an’ all that 
breed—home on Maple Ridge!” 

“ Howard was afraid to go with him, I 
guess,” said Emma. “It made me laugh 
to see the look on his face when he heard 
the man’s name; but I’m not scared of 
him. You harness me a horse, and I'll go 
after ‘im and give ’im a lift to Milldam.” 

“Tl go with you,” said Lucy. 

“No, you won’t!” exclaimed Melch. 
“T seen ’im slantin’ his eye at you. You 
don’t know them Sanders like I do. You'll 
stop right here!” 

“It’s both of them or nobody,” said Mrs. 
Dunder, with an edge to her voice and a 
glint in her eye. “If you want to be quit 
of him so bad, and all because you was 
scared of his pa thirty year ago an’ let ‘im 
cut you out with that Jarvis girl, and be- 
cause Howard’s scared of him—the both of 
you for all the world like Hero there if a 
dog anywheres near his own size happens 
along—you best let Lucy and Emmy take 
him to the train. It’s both of them or no- 
body. Not that I wouldn’t trust ’im with 
either one of them alone, for he’s got good 
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honest eyes in his head; but two’s com- 
pany an’ three’s a crowd, and I’m strong 
for crowds!” 

“You got that all wrong, Kate. Jim 
Sander never cut me out. He jist come 
along with a fast hoss an’ buggy an’ drive 
off with her to spite me. Not as I hold 
it agin ’im, mind you, nor never did; but 
it shows the kind of ugly blood runs in 
the breed.” 

“Never mind that! Howard, you go 
harness Rowdy an’ hitch him to the light 
wagon, an’ be quick about it. Nobody 
who’s et at my table is goin’ to‘ tramp 
twenty miles through mud an’ slush carry- 
in’ a helpless dog in his arms—so there!” 

Howard went. “So there!” was some- 
thing that Mrs. Dunder did not often say, 
but when she did she always put it across. 


Ill 


BERT SANDER had not gone two miles 
when the Dunder girls overhauled him. 
They didn’t get him into the wagon with- 
out an argument. 

“Don’t be so contrary and independ- 
ent,” Emma admonished him. “ We’re go- 
in’ to Milldam anyhow, for sugar and 
matches.” She was the talker of the two 
sisters. “It isn’t all kindness, this offerin’ 
you and Toby a lift. We got a lot of 
questions to ask you.” 

Bert established himself and the dog on 
horse blankets on the floor of the wagon, 
close up to the seat occupied by the girls. 
Rowdy resumed his heavy slogging through 
slush and mud. Emma looked backward 
and downward at the young man. 

“What was the trouble between your 
father and ours?” she asked. 

“That’s an old story,” he replied. “ My 
old man happened through Covered Bridge 
on a drive of logs one spring, and he went 
up to a house and asked for a drink of 
water. The girl who fetched it to him in 
a tin dipper—well, she knocked ’im in the 
eye, so to speak. He drunk the water and 
went along down with the drive, but he 
couldn’t get that girl out of his mind. He 
come down that way agin in June, all 
dressed up an’ with his sorrel mare hitched 
into his new buggy. He drives right up 
to _ same house, and there’s that same 
girl. 

“* Let’s go get married,’ he says. ‘ You’re 
the sweetest an’ the purtiest girl I ever see.’ 

“She tells him she’s got to marry Melch 
Dunder nex’ Friday. 
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“¢ Never mind that,’ he says. ‘ Mon- 
day’s luckier for a weddin’ than Friday.’ 

“ Well, she steps indoors and in five 
minutes she comes out agin with a grip in 
one hand an’ a pup under her arm, and 
. climbs aboard. The sorrel mare steps right 
out, and my old man don’t know if he’s 
awake or asleep. 

“What kinder pup’s that?’ he says, 
after five miles or so. 

“ She tells him how Melch Dunder gave 
it to her instead of drownin’ it. 

“** He’d sell it down on the main river 
for ten dollars, if it was a good one,’ she 
says. 

“Well, they get to Milldam at three 
o’clock an’ get married at a quarter past 
three.” 

“ That was a queer way to behave!” 

“Tt’s the Sander way.” 

“ Did they live to regret it?” 

“ They’re still livin’, and they’re still 
laffin’ about Melch Dunder.” 

“ That’s not the way to get married, all 
the same. Why, they didn’t even know 


each other!” 
“They both had eyes. They could see. 
Besides, she knew the other lad. Why, 


the only present he ever give her was that 
pup, because he couldn’t sell it. An’ what 
d’ye think? That pup was the best dog 
any Dunder ever bred. We got some of 
the breed yet.” 

“Tt wasn’t right, for all that. They 
happened to be lucky, but it wouldn’t work 
out like that once in a hundred times.” 

“Lucky? He knew what he wanted 
when he saw it, and he went back and got 
it. I don’t know any better way of gettin’ 
married.” 

“TI suppose that’s how you did it?” 

“ Not yet.” 

Lucy had not taken part in the conver- 
sation. She had not even turned her head. 
After ten minutes of silence, Emma twisted 
her neck around and spoke again. 

“You don’t look bloodthirsty, but you 
got an awful reputation,” she said. 

“It’s all lies,” replied Bert, in his gentle 
voice. “I could see right off that you 
folks had heard some of them stories about 
me. It all started with the three French- 
men from Madawaska who picked a fight 
with me four years back, up to the forks 
of Blue River. It’s all lies. I’m a peace- 
able citizen.” 

“ And there was a man called Barns,” 
said Emma. 
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“ That’s right, too, but what was that to 
make a song an’ dance about? Barns 
traveled all the way from Piper’s Glen to 
take a swing at me. Not even a peaceable 
citizen has to lay down an’ let total stran- 
gers stand on his face. I didn’t do a thing 
to him you wouldn’t ’a’ done yerself. All 
I did was bend his nose; but the farther 
a story travels the worse it gets. Like as 
not you heard I busted all his slats.” 

“What we heard at Covered Bridge was 
that you killed him.” 

“That would rile some men, but I got 
an easy temper. Say, he was able to go 
home to Piper’s Glen two days after he took 
that swing at me. He married him a wife 
that same summer, an’ he’s alive an’ hearty 
right now. Maybe you heard I killed one 
of them Frenchmen?” 

“What we heard was that you killed all 
three of them.” 

“ Have a heart! I didn’t get a chance 
to hit only two of ’em. One of ’em started 
back for Madawaska before I could get 
around to him. That shows you the kind 
of lies gets abroad!” 

“ But you must be a fighter, or people 
wouldn’t talk so. Where there’s smoke 
there’s fire. You must be pretty good at 
that sort of thing, and full of courage.” 

“Now I'll tell you all about it. I don’t 
go lookin’ for trouble. I got a mild nature. 
I don’t like to fight. I’d sooner eat, any 
day, or play checkers; but when I do get 
into a jam I try to defend myself.” 

Not a word had Lucy contributed to the 
conversation. Not once had she turned 
her head. She seemed to give all her at- 
tention to the horse and the road and the 
landscape. 

The village of Milldam was reached soon 
after four o’clock. Lucy drove right up 
to the railway siding. Bert Sander did not 
move. Emma had told him that she and 
Lucy would spend the night at their Aunt 
Jane’s; and now he offered to accompany 
them to Aunt Jane’s, stable the horse, and 
wash out his feet and his fetlocks. 

Then Lucy spoke up for the first time. 

“ Uncle Ned can do all that, thank you,” 
she said; “and you can catch the freight 
train for Boystown Junction.” 

At that Bert descended from the wagon. 
He swung his pack over a shoulder, tucked 
Toby under his left arm, and raised his hat 
in a gesture new to Rolling River. 

“ Much obliged for your kindness to me 
and my dog,” he said gravely. He replaced 
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his hat and added, in a more spirited tone 
of voice: “Ill call agin in June—with a 
bigger dog.” 

Then he strode off. 

“Now what did he mean by that?” 


asked Emma. 

“Impudence,” replied Lucy, shaking 
Rowdy into a weary jog. “ Don’t look 
back at him.” 

“‘ You seemed to like him well enough at 
first, helpin’ doctor his dog, and blushin’ 
like a sick owl every time he looked at 
you,” said Emma. “ What turned you 
against him?” 

“T didn’t. I was sorry for the little dog. 
I didn’t think one way or the other about 
him, until he started to brag.” 

“But he didn’t brag. He was real 
modest.” 

“That talk he was giving you was the 
worst brag I ever heard, and I’ve heard a 
whole lot. Oh, no, he didn’t kill anybody! 
He only fanned them with a finger, and 
they were able to walk three or four days 
afterward. He thinks every man in the 
world is scared of him.” 

“ They all seem to be. Pa and Howard 
were, anyhow.” 


“Oh, them! And he thinks any girl in 


the world would drive off in his buggy with 
him and marry him!” 

“ Well, I would, for one—if it wasn’t 
for Sam Bolster.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t—not if he was the 
only man in the world!” 


IV 


THE girls reached home at noon next 
day. At dinner, Howard gave them his 
reason for not taking Bert Sander down 
to Milldam. He said that he had a hunch 
that Bert would try to pick a fight with 
him, and, as he had nothing against the 
young fellow, he didn’t want to have to 
hurt him. 

“ Set that to music,” said Melch. 

Emma laughed and Mrs. Dunder sighed. 

“You were both scared of him,” said 
Lucy. “It’s enough to make a girl 
ashamed of her name! Shout at me— 
that’s right! You're like your dogs—roar- 
in’ lions until something your own size 
comes along!” 

Melch and Howard did a lot of talking 
that did not get them anywhere. 

Sam Bolster and Wes Henderson came 
in after supper. Emma told them all about 
the visit of Bert Sander and his dog. 
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“ Don’t you wish you’d bin here, Sam?” 
exclaimed Wes. ‘Say, don’t you wish 
you’d happened along?” 

Sam was just the kind of quiet young 
man that gets married to a chatterbox and 
becomes quieter and quieter. 

“Td ’a’ liked fine to see the little dog 
take Hero over the bridge,” he replied. 

“Sure, but I’d sooner ’a’ bin right here 
in this kitchen when he bellered out his 
name. Bert Sander! Say, that may scare 
some folks, but it makes me laff. I’d ’a’ 
laffed in his face!” 

“T wonder,” said Lucy quietly. 

“Yes, I would, honest!” 

“What about?” asked Sam. 

“ At him expectin’ me to be scared by 
his name. I ain’t one to brag, but I don’t 
mind sayin’ it would take more’n a man 
from Maple Ridge to scare me.” 

“You're braggin’ now!” 

“No, Lucy, I ain’t braggin’, honest. I’m 
only sayin’ as how he couldn’t ’a’ got away 
with that bad man stuff if I’d bin here.” 

“T hate braggarts!” cried Lucy. 


V 


HeEro’s startling experience with the lit- 
tle dog with the outsize jaws cured him 
of his amusing habit of throwing strange 
canines off the bridge. He thought up 
something safer, if not so funny; and he 
and the next largest member of the Dun- 
der pack took to running the roads in com- 
pany, far and wide, in search of less risky 
diversion. They possessed terrific voices. 
They charged from ambush. They killed 
a dog from Kelly’s Brook, maimed one 
from Burnt Tree, and scared a dozen near- 
ly to death. 

May came and went. On the 5th of 
June, on the stroke of midday, Wes Hen- 
derson came over to the Dunder place to 
borrow a spread chain. The kitchen door 
stood open. Mrs. Dunder and the girls 
were dishing the dinner, and Melch and 
the boys were sitting around, washed and 
relaxed after a hard, long, hot morning in 
the brown fields. 

Wes paused on the threshold and glanced 
over a shoulder. 

“Here comes Hero an’ Major,” he said. 
“Can’t see what they’re after, but they’re 
sure burnin’ their feet!” 

Howard rose from his chair with an in- 
quiring grunt and strode massively to the 
door. Wes pointed. Howard shaded his 
eyes with a hand. 
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“That’s them, all right, comin’ hell- 
bent-for-’lection; but I don’t see nothin’ 
ahead of ’em.” 

“Looky there, will you? Twenty rod 
behind them! Roundin’ the bend!” 

“ Jumpin’ cant-hooks!” 

It was too true. Hero and Major were 
on the wrong end of that chase. Wes and 
Howard stepped down into the chip yard, 
while the others crowded in the doorway. 
The Dunder dogs made the turn through 
the open gate at top speed and came 
straight for the kitchen door; but their 
pursuers flew the five-foot fence and came 
streaking for the common objective on a 
long slant, with the obvious intention of 
heading them off. Other Dunder dogs ap- 
peared, only to disappear. 

Hero and Major had a safe lead, and 
they held it. They went through the 
crowded doorway like pigs through a brush 
fence. Their pursuers halted ten yards off, 
turned, and trotted back by the way they 
had come. They went over the fence like 
deer. Howard and Wes threw down the 


cordwood sticks with which they had armed 
themselves. 
“ They looked kinder like Dunder dogs 


to me,” said Melch. ‘“ Now where d’ye 
reckon they come from? I never seen ’em 
before.” 

“ Kinder like, but better, if you was to 
ask me,” replied Wes; “and they sure 
must ’a’ looked better to Hero an’ Major.” 

“Their coats was harder an’ shorter, 
looked to me,” said Howard. “ Higher at 
the shoulder, too, an’ stouter in the neck.” 

Mr. Henderson accepted Melch’s invita- 
tion to sit up to the table and make him- 
self at home. There they were all sitting 
when a shadow moved on the threshold, 
and then Bert Sander appeared in the open 
door. He was all dressed up. He lifted 
his Sunday hat. He looked steadily at 
Lucy. 

“ Let’s go get married,” he said. 

Emma laughed, left her seat, and went 
over to where the dinner horn hung from 
a nail near the door. The others sat like 
graven images. 

Emma smiled at Bert and stepped past 
him. She saw a long-legged bay horse, a 
light wagon with high yellow wheels, and 
the two strange dogs sitting near by with 
their tongues out. 

“T don’t want to scare your horse, Bert, 
oa I simply got to blow this horn,” she 
said. 
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“ Blow away, Emmy,” he replied. “ Ga- 
briel’s horn itself wouldn’t scare Lightnin’.” 

So Emma blew—toot, toot, toot. She 
blew again, and yet again; and her father 
and brothers were glad to hear it, for it 
was her private summons to Sam Bolster. 

“Let’s go get married, Lucy,” repeated 
the man from Maple Ridge. 

Lucy lowered her glance then. Not a 
word did she say. She turned her head 
and looked at Wes Henderson. Wes rose 
slowly to his feet, and Melch Dunder fol- 
lowed his example. 

“ Get out!” cried Wes. 
a scream than a shout. 
throw you out!” 

“Did you speak to me?” asked Bert, 
smiling. 

“ That’s right!” bellowed Melch. “ Get 
to hell out of this!” 

Up stood Howard and Ham and Frank. 

“ How about it, Lucy?” asked Bert. 

“ Please go—quick!” she cried. 

“Then go fetch your grip.” 

“ Are you crazy? Why did you think 
I’d go with you? Run! Please run!” 

“IT bin bankin’ on it ever since the first 
time we met. You're the purtiest an’ the 
sweetest—” 

Wes Henderson and Howard Dunder 
charged together. Howard got his feet 
tangled up in a chair. Wes staggered back 
and clapped a hand to his nose. 

Then Ham and Frank got to work. 
Melch stood irresolute. Ham got a hold 
around Bert’s middle, but did not keep it. 
Frank lashed out a kick, and came down 
on the back of his neck. It was four to 
one, for all that; and Howard had shut the 
door to keep the dogs out. 

“Now you got ’im!” Melch suddenly 
shouted, and jumped heavily into the fray. 

“You keep out of it!” screamed Mrs. 
Dunder. 

Also she crowned Melch with the earth- 
enware teapot, and he kept out of it; but 
it was still four to one. 

Wes Henderson picked up a chair and 
made a slash at Bert’s head. 

“ Duck!” cried Lucy, and that slash 
missed its mark. 

Emma tried to open the door, but one 
of her brothers, or Wes, was always there 
to fling her away from it. The battle went 
around the kitchen, with the man from 
Maple Ridge in the staggering middle of 
it and the girls on the swinging edge of it. 

Beri fought silently. The pressure and 


It was more of 
“ Get out, or Tl 
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close contact, which saved him from seri- 
ous injury and from being pulled down, 
also muffled his own offensive efforts. The 
girls alone were in a position to be really 
effective. Lucy stooped, grasped a strain- 
ing leg, and yanked with all her strength 
until Wes Henderson lost his balance. Em- 
ma jerked Ham backward from the fight 
by both ears. 

In five seconds Wes was up and into it 
again, and so was Ham, but the girls 
grabbed and yanked again. Mrs. Dunder, 
remorsefully pouring cold water over her 
unconscious husband’s head, was entirely 
out of it. 

There was blood on Bert’s face, but he 
was still smiling. He spoke breathlessly: 

“Tf I was to holler once—they’d come 
right through — the window — an’ rip the 
windpipes out of you!” 

Howard reeled out of the struggle, 
jumped to the big dresser, and set a shoul- 
der to it. Lucy darted to the door. 

“Don’t open it!” cried Bert. “Sure 
death! I couldn’t stop ’em! I can handle 
this trash!” 

The dresser slid heavily along the floor 
and blocked the window. ‘Then Howard 
jumped to the outer door, locked it, and 
pocketed the key. He turned to help put 
the finishing touches on the man from Ma- 
ple Ridge. 

At that moment the jam broke as if a 
stick of dynamite had been touched off 
in the middle of it. Wes hit the floor, and 
crumpled and slid. Ham came out spin- 
ning, and brought up against the stove. 
He staggered away from there and flopped 
in a corner. 

Now it was only two to one. The girls 
dropped out of it and clung to each other, 
sobbing; but they kept their eyes wide 
open. They didn’t miss anything. 

It was a treat and an education to watch 
Bert Sander. He did not appear to be in 
ahurry. He did not seem to jump, or even 
to step, but just to drift here and there; 
but when he was here, Howard and Frank 
were floundering there, and when he was 
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there they were here. He was hitting with 
his left hand only. His right arm hung 
limp. 

An inner door opened, and there stood 
Saya Bolster. 

“T didn’t like the looks of them dogs, 
so I come in the front way,” said Sam. 
““ What’s the game here?” 

Emma pointed at her big brother How- 
ard, who had snatched a stick of rock ma- 
ple from the wood box at the instant of 
Sam’s appearance. 

“Take it away from him!” she cried. 

Sam was not quite quick enough. Bert’s 
left fist found the right place on Frank’s 
jaw just a fraction of a second before How- 
ard’s stick descended; but Sam was almost 
quick enough. His sudden onslaught took 
at least half the weight out of Howard’s 
murderous blow. 


VI 


WHEN Bert Sander opened his eyes, the 
first thing he saw was Lucy’s face. 

“ Fetch your grip,” he whispered. 

“It’s packed and in the rig,” she told 
him; “ but don’t you think you’d best lay 
still awhile longer, Bert? You got a mean 
bump on your head, your right hand’s all 
bruised an’ skinned, and it’s a long ride to 
Milldam.” 

He sat up on the settle. 

“ Say, I never felt better in all my life! 
Let’s go! Parson Smith an’ his wife are 
expectin’ us.” 

Away they went. Lucy held the reins. 
The two big dogs that looked something 
like the Dunder breed, but were shorter of 
hair and stouter of neck and heart, coursed 
the sunlit road ahead of them. 

Lucy drove with one hand. She slipped 
an arm across Bert’s shoulders. 

“TI thought you were bragging, that day 
in April,” she whispered. 

“‘T suspicioned you did, an’ that’s why 
I didn’t whistle for the dogs when my right 
hand gave out. I’d sooner bin killed than 
have you feel that way about me!” 

And then she kissed him. 





MUSIC 


WHEN dawn, a radiant bugler, mounts the height, 
He flings across the earth his golden bars; 

And yet more moving on the ears of night 
Falls the cool, silent music of the stars. 


Clinton Scollard 











Kind, But Firm! 


THIS IS THE STORY OF A MAN WHO SET HIS MIGHTY INTEL- 
LECT TO THE SOLVING OF A HOUSEHOLD PROBLEM 


By Ellen Hogue 


e IND, but firm, that’s the way 
you’ve got to treat ’em, darling!” 
Tom Ashley was speaking of 
domestics, sometimes known as hired girls. 
His audience was his favorite one, and he 
glanced approvingly at her—his small, 
blue-eyed wife, Dora. She gazed thought- 
fully at him. 

“ All I ask,” Tom added in a verbal 
postscript, “is that you let me break in 
this one myself. Ill show you how it’s 
done.” 

He looked at his watch, then stared 
hopefully down the walk into the suburban 
distance from which the Ashleys expected 
a new maid to emerge at any moment, on 
her way to their domicile. 

“JT could get dinner myself, Tom,” Dora 
suggested wistfully. The young husband 
shook his head. 

“T won’t have you slaving in the kitchen, 
Dora,” he declared. “If this girl doesn’t 
come, we’ll go into town—and if the Star 
Employment Agency can’t send us a girl 
when they say they will, they’ll have to 
explain their reasons to me. We’ve given 
them more business than any one family in 
Floral Acres, and they’d better appreciate 
it.” 

That last statement was strictly true. 
In less than twelve months the Ashleys had 
employed eleven maids. They were now 
hiring their twelfth. 

Tom and Dora were at the end of their 
first year of marriage, that often perilous 
period of readjustment. Their plans for 
celebrating the wedding anniversary were 
still vague; they had hoped to dine quietly 
at home and hold hands at the table, but 
they now awaited the arrival or non-arrival 
of one Mary Agnes Simpkins. 

Tom Ashley was a masterful young man 
and a fighter. He had grown up with his 


short, freckled nose frequently bloody but 
always turned toward the foe. He spent 
his boyhood hunting for trouble because 
he loved trouble. 

He entered the World War with a cry of 
joy, and on his return had thrown himself 
into love and business with the same en- 
thusiasm which had won him a Sam 
Browne belt and a Croix de Guerre. His 
whirlwind courtship of Dora eliminated a 
dozen suitors, and he settled down to a 
devoted life in which he fought for and 
got everything Dora wanted—whether she 
wanted it or not. 

The girl had never quarreled with any- 
body in her life. She was not interested 
in getting her rights. They were fairly 
forced upon her. 

Pretty, blond little Mrs. Ashley had 
prettier clothes than before she married; 
she had no trouble with the butcher, the 
baker or the candlestick maker, because 
Tom always attended to that; she had no 
trouble with hired girls, not while Tom was 
around to take the trouble on his own 
shoulders; she even had no trouble with 
her household budget, because Tom ably 
supervised that. 

In fact, for twelve months Dora Ashley 
had no troubles of any sort because Tom 
Ashley spied out her troubles and made 
them his before even she had time to recog- 
nize them as troubles. And Tom had man- 
aged household affairs very well, just as he 
managed affairs so efficiently in his busi- 
ness world. 

Only — and here was the rub — eleven 
maids had come and gone from the pretty 
brick house in Floral Acres in the space of 
eleven months. Dora Ashley, thinking of 
them, was beginning to wonder if the re- 
mainder of her married life was to be one 
long parade of maids. 
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“ Tom,” Dora said thoughtfully, “ would 
it seem so terrible to you to have the same 
maid for more than a month?” 

He turned to regard his usually meek 
little bride, with surprise eloquent on his 
expressive face. 

“Why, darling, I don’t like your tone,” 
he remarked. “It’s not like you. Surely 
you wouldn’t want me to sit idly by and let 
you be trampled on by hired help? No, 
Dora, my wife shall have the respect and 
service that is her due and—” 

“ But, Tom,” Dora interrupted, and her 
voice held just a trace of that something 
that marks the end of the honeymoon. 
“ After all, Tom, there have been weeks 
when I’ve been without any maid!” 

Tom didn’t argue this point; in fact he 
did not hear. He was frowning at his 
watch. 

“T don’t like this girl’s being late,” he 
announced. “If she is going to start her 
job by being late—” 

Dora’s rosy lips set in a thin line that 
shocked her husband. She gave him a 
glance which made him feel that his bride 
was, perhaps, as other women, and not en- 
tirely an angel from on high. 

“* Anybody can miss a train,” Dora said. 
“T often miss one myself.” 

“Not if it was your job to catch the 
train, darling!” Tom’s long, lean form 
straightened for combat. He gave his wife 
a keen, challenging look. 

“Tom, darling, they’re human beings.” 
A hint of obstinacy was in her voice. 

“Dora, darling, you’re so little and 
young and pretty—and the first thing you 
know they’re running you and the house, 
and trying to run me. It’s a good thing 
for you that I won’t be run. And, my dar- 
ling, I will not have you inconvenienced by 
disrespect, and poor service, and—” 

Dora Ashley opened her mouth to say 
that she was sometimes inconvenienced by 
a red-headed husband. She only got as far 
as “ But, Tom—” 

“ There she is,’ Mr. Ashley announced. 

Mary Simpkins, a peer of domestics, ac- 
cording to the Star Employment Agency, 
was indeed coming up the walk. She was 
tall; one of the tallest women the Ashleys 
had ever seen. 

Her shoulders were broad and fat; she 
thrust out her legs as she walked and came 
down flatfooted at every step. She panted 
in the warm sunshine. 

Her eyes were large and blue and promi- 
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nent, like china marbles. Her mouth was 
wide, her nose short, her upper lip long. 

And from under her felt hat, which was 
pushed back off her forehead, there flared 
the reddest hair in the world. Tom Ash- 
ley’s was a pale pink compared to it. 

“Is this Ashley’s?” she called loudly as 
she came to the step and looked up into 
Tom’s face. He started at the sound, and 
Dora looked smaller than ever, sitting in 
her chintz-covered chair. There are voices 
like that. 

“T am Mr. Ashley,” Tom responded 
with dignity. “ This is Mrs. Ashley. You 
are Mary Simpkins from the agency?” 

“Yeh, I’m Miss Simpkins,” the woman 
called out. She mounted the steps, de- 
posited a straw suitcase at Tom’s feet and 
looked genially about her. “ Hope I didn’t 
keep you folks waiting,’ she remarked 
sturdily. 

“ Punctuality is one of the things I must 
impress on you—” Tom began, but Dora 
silenced him with a gesture. This woman 
was so big and fierce and red that the 
young wife felt suddenly that an anni- 
versary might be totally spoiled by a com- 
bat with her. She laid a gentle hand on 
Mary’s arm. 

“You haven't kept us waiting long,” she 
said. “If you'll go right on in and through 
to the kitchen, I’ll come out in a minute. 
Your room is off the kitchen. I expect 
you'd like to wash up a bit before you be- 
gin, anyway. You just make yourself com- 
fortable.” 

“ Thank you, miss,” Mary Simpkins re- 
plied. “I will.” Her eyes gleamed as she 
gazed on her new employers—newlyweds! 


‘She would have no trouble here. 


“ Mrs. Ashley,’ Tom corrected her. 

“Yeh, Miz Ashley,” Mary agreed as she 
picked up her suitcase and departed 
kitchenward. A moment later the young 
couple heard the violent bang of a door, 
and then a loud voice raised in song. They 
looked at each other. 

“ Dora, I don’t like her manner,” Tom 
said firmly. ‘“She’s going to take han- 
dling.” 

Dora Ashley’s heart sank. Then she set 
her round, small chin. A strange look 
came into her eyes, a veiled hint that Tom 
did not understand. There was something 
subtle about it that did not go with Dora’s 
candid little face. 

“Tom,” she declared, “I’m absolutely 
certain she’ll be all right.” 
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Dora had ceased to be a bride; she had 
become a wife. 
II 


Tom ASHLEY sat in his large and com- 
fortable armchair under the reading lamp. 
His long legs were stretched luxuriously. 
He had a book in his hand, but he was not 
reading. 

He was gazing straight ahead of him 
with delight and content on his face. He 
had eaten an excellent dinner; he had made 
a deal that day that assured him a fine fi- 
nancial return for the rest of the year. 
And Dora, his beautiful, gentle wife, was 
sitting beside him, waiting for her lord and 
master to begin to talk. 

Dora Ashley had a magazine in her 
hands, but from time to time, she glanced 
anxiously at Tom. It was the first of the 
month, the evening when he always looked 
over her budget and balanced her accounts. 

Tom Ashley was never mean about 
money, but he ran his home on a business 
basis, and Dora, eager to please, kept her 
daily grocery lists and shopping checks. 
She hadn’t much head for figures herself; 
Tom didn’t want her to be cheated. To- 
night she was extremely nervous. 

From the kitchen arose the noisy eve- 
ning chant of Mary Simpkins. She had 
been with the Ashleys just one month, and 
had turned out to be, in truth, the perfect 
domestic. 

Tom Ashley stretched out a hand and 
imprisoned his wife’s slim fingers. 

“ Some wife—” he said. ‘“ Some house! 
Some cook!” 

“ Oh, Tom, she is good, isn’t she?” Dora 
demanded eagerly. 

“ She’s a wow!” he replied with enthusi- 
asm. ‘“ Those biscuits! Dora, she is what 
I have always known could be found—an 
intelligent working woman who is eager to 
give service, and knows her job. And— 
don’t forget this—she was started right. 
That first talking to I gave her did it.” 

“Yes, Tom, darling,” Dora admitted, 
and she blushed as she spoke, but her hus- 
band was not looking her way. His face 
was toward the kitchen, where a strong 
voice intoned an old-time promise: 

“¢« There'll be a hot time in the old 
town, to-night!’ ” 

‘“‘T wish she knew some other song,” Mr. 
Ashley said discontentedly. ‘“ But then—” 

“Oh, Tom, she does everything else all 
right! I think she likes that song.” 
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“T’m reasonable enough,” M-:. Ashley 
said, gazing fondly at his wife. ‘If she 
makes you happy—and I guess she does.” 

“Oh, she does, Tom.” 

“And she doesn’t try to run you, and 
she knows her place?” 

“‘ She doesn’t. She does.” 

“She’s all right, then. I thought we 
were going to have trouble with her at 
first—the way she slammed around in the 
kitchen—the way she served the salad 
course—the way she was always late with 
breakfast. In fact, I considered letting her 
go. But just a few words from me—and 
she was O. K.” Tom Ashley stretched and 
yawned. ‘Well, bring out the books, 
baby. T’ll look over the accounts and then 
we'll go for a ride.” 

Dora went slowly to her desk in a corner 
of the room and took out a sheaf of bills 
and her small check book. Without a word 
she placed them on the table. Then she 
sat down again, and bent her flushed face 
over her magazine. 

The song in the kitchen ceased, and 
there was a final crash as Mary hung up 
the dishpan. Then she came to the door 
of the living room, and stood, respectfully 
waiting to be asked what she wanted, the 
picture of a neat and proper-minded maid- 
servant in her cap and apron. 

“ What is it, Mary?” Dora Ashley asked 
in a small voice. She was just a bit afraid 
of this large red woman. 

“Tt’s only I wanted to go out a few 
minutes, ma’am, and I wanted to know 
would it be all right?” Mary’s living room 
voice was considerably quieter than it had 
been when she first came to Floral Acres, 
and Tom glanced approvingly at her as his 
wife answered: 

“ Certainly, Mary, if you’re through with 
your work.” 

Tom beamed as Mary left, after her re- 
spectful good-by. 

“ Dora,” he said, “ you are learning to 
handle ’em. That’s just what I meant. 
You’re good enough to her, and not too 
good. And look at the way it works!” He 
paused, glancing again at the column of 
figures before him. “TI say, darling, you’ve 
forgotten to put something down.” 

“Oh, have I, Tom?” Dora arose hasti- 
ly and came to place a soft little hand on 
his shoulder. She had always secretly dis- 
liked this monthly accounting, but Tom 
enjoyed it. He laughed loud and long at 
her mistakes; she was more adorable than 











ever to him because she had not a head for 
figures. 

“ A couple mistakes, in fact,” he replied. 
“ Look here, dear, there’s a check for ten 
dollars for cash on the bank—and you for- 
got to put down what you used it for.” 

Dora stared at the household lists she 
had made—groceries, meat, ice, milk, Mary 
Simpkins; and her own personal account; 
her spending money, the bills for her new 
dress and three hats; also the column that 
said “‘ Drew from bank, Date,” just as Tom 
had ruled it off for her. There was, indeed, 
no mention of the ten dollars. 

“‘T must have forgotten,” she half whis- 
pered. 

Tom was going on, looking through her 
check stubs. He compared one hastily 
again with her account. 

“‘Here’s another,” he said in a puzzled 
tone. “It’s just a week later.” 

“Oh, dear, is it?” Dora asked anxiously. 

“‘ And another,” Tom added. He glanced 
curiously at his wife, and rapidly thumbed 
the stubs. ‘“‘ Why, Dora, here’s another! 
One a week—and you haven’t put any of 
them down.” 

“Oh, Tom, I guess I forgot.” Dora’s 
face was crimson, and her eyes filled sud- 
denly with tears. She clenched one fist 
behind her back; she had the look of a lady 
about to go to the guillotine. 

“ Honey,” Tom said, “ don’t you see that 
if you don’t put things down, I can’t check 
them up?” 

Dora spoke suddenly, fiercely. ‘I think 
it’s silly for you to check up on my ac- 
counts, anyhow,” she declared. “A great, 
big, grown woman like me!” 

Tom Ashley leaned back and looked at 
her. Never before had the wife of his 
bosom spoken in this tone. 

“Dora, love, you’re not a great, big, 
grown woman. You're a little girl. Why, 
you baby, what do you know about money? 
Tom’s got to keep his eye on you for awhile. 
After a few years, when you’ve learned—” 

“ Tom, that’s absurd! I was old enough 
to marry you. And I—oh, I want to tell 
you right now that I don’t intend to keep 
accounts another single month.” 

“Why, Dora!” Tom’s voice was the 
anguished cry of one who has discovered 
that he has nursed a serpent in his bosom. 

“ Don’t you ‘ Why, Dora’ me! I mean 
it.” 

Mr. Ashley looked with horror on his 
bride of a year. Was this his gentle dove? 
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What had possessed her so abruptly and 
so terribly? Well, whatever it was, she 
wouldn’t get away with it. Now was the 
time for him to assert himself, once and 
for all. 

“ Dora,” he said, squaring his shoulders, 
“you will keep accounts as long as you 
are my wife. And you'll tell me at once 
what you did with that ten dollars a week. 
I wouldn’t care what you spent it for, but 
I have a right to know. I run my home 
on a business basis and—” 

“ Oh, darn your old business basis!” his 
gentle dove interrupted. “I won’t tell you 
what I did with it, so there.” 

Her words were brave, but she was white 
—so white and despairing that a terrible 
thought occurred to Tom Ashley. 

“ Dora,” he said, his voice shaking, “ is 
there—is there something in—in your 
past?” 

Dora merely looked at him. 

“Tell me everything, darling,’ Tom 
added, putting his strong arms about her. 
“T can forgive anything. All women write 
letters.” 

“Tom, what in the world are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“If you’re being blackmailed—” 

Dora Ashley laughed hysterically. 

“Oh, Tom!” she said. “ You’re too 
funny.” 

There was a bang of the door. Mary 
Simpkins had returned from her outing. 
Dora glanced involuntarily toward the 
kitchen. s 

“Tt wasn’t my past I spent the money 
on,” she declared. “It was my future!” 

Tom Ashley was an astute young man. 
He had made a success in business not only 
because of his fighting qualities, but be- 
cause of his intellect. 

“ Dora Ashley,” he said, “ you’ve spent 
the money on that hired girl!” 

Dora’s knees would hold her no longer. 
She sank trembling into her chair. 

“What if I have?” she quavered. “I 
don’t care if I did. I—I wanted her to 
stay, Tom—for your sake and mine.” 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve paid 
her to stay?” 

Dora struck her round knee with her 
clenched fist. 

“Yes, I did, so there!” she replied. “TI 
bribed her. Tom Ashley, no maid would 
stand you. And she was the worst of the 
lot. She’s got red hair, too.” Dora cast 
a resentful glance at her husband’s flaming 
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crop. “ She was as mean as dirt the first 
day she came. I thought she’d quit that 
time you talked to her. And—and I made 
up my mind I wouldn’t let her go.” 

“She goes to-morrow,” Mr. Ashley an- 
nounced. ‘As for you, Dora, I can oniy 
say I’m — surprised — thunderstruck. To 
bribe a domestic! To overpay a woman 
to do the very thing she’s already paid to 
do! Dora, where are your principles?” 

“Where is my hat?” Mrs. Ashley in- 
quired. She went swiftly to the coat closet, 
came back hatted and coated and ready for 
the street. 

“Tom,” she said, “I’m leaving. You 
and Mary can fight it out. I expect there’ll 
be handfuls of red hair all over the place.” 

“What do you mean you're going?” 

“My address will be the Minerva Hotel 
in New York,” Dora replied calmly. “ You 
can take over the domestic management of 
this house. I’ve made up my mind, Tom; 
I’m not coming back for a month. And I 
won’t ever come back if you haven’t found 
a servant who suits you and whom you can 
suit by then.” 

An angry red flooded Tom Ashley’s face 
to make his combative color scheme com- 
plete. 

“Tf you go now,” he said, “ you need 
never expect to come back.” 

“ That,” said young Mrs, Ashley as she 
opened the door, “is entirely up to you.” 


III 


Tom ASHLEY gazed hopefully down the 
walk into the suburban distance from which 
he expected the solution to his domestic 
problem to emerge at any moment. 

His home, in spite of the flowers which 
drooped untended in the flower beds and 
the wilted plants on the porch, was recog- 
nizable from the outside. Within was a 
strange desolation. 

A domestic by the name of Lizzie Slat- 
tery had left open the skylight in the roof. 
Why she had opened it Tom never knew, 
but rain had descended, and there was a 
large dark spot and broken plaster in the 
celling of that vast and empty twelve by 
fourteen foot room which was now his 
bachelor sleeping quarters. 

It was a lady known as Lou, black as the 
ace of spades and skeptical as to the ad- 
vantages of Floral Acres, who had depart- 
ed, taking with her most of the bath towels. 
Tom went forth to work each morning 
still damp from his bath. If he contracted 
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rheumatism, he felt that it might be laid 
to Dora’s small, embroidered hand towels 
which he used freely, but unsatisfyingly. 

Tom had invested heavily in new shirts; 
that was because both Minnie from Hol- 
land and Hilda from Scandinavia had been 
totally unable to remember to send the 
laundry. It was Hilda who complained 
bitterly of backache if she had to dust or 
sweep, and she had departed as indignant- 
ly as she had come because the policeman 
on the beat was married and proud of it. 

Last but not least had been Tina. She 
had been large and Finnish. Confusion 
reigned in her wake. If Tina had done 
anything to the house except to break 
dishes and mirrors, Tom had been unable 
to discover traces of her handiwork. 

Two weeks had passed since Dora Ash- 
ley had left for the Hotel Minerva. Five 
maids and al! of Tom’s resolutions never to 
let Dora return also had departed. 

He had spent two nights in dignified 
misery after the departure of Dora and 
Mary Simpkins. He had thought a great 
deal in those hours about Dora’s possible 
second husband; he visualized that person 
and positively hated him. At the end of 
forty-eight hours Tom had swallowed his 
pride and telephoned to the hotel only to 
find Dora kind, but firm in her rebellion. 

Since then he had become well and fa- 
vorably known to the employees at the 
hotel. He called often to report in the re- 
ception room to Mrs. Ashley as to how 
things were going. 

“ Not so well!” Tom confessed. 
maids—count ’em!” 

Things were coming to a pretty pass 
when a man couldn’t run his own home on 
a business basis! 

Dora was pitying, but slightly trium- 
phant. She couldn’t help hoping it would 
be a lesson to Tom. And it might have 
been if he had not called a conference of 
his coworkers at the office and laid his prob- 
lem before them. 

“ Get a man,” some one suggested. “A 
first-class male servant can beat all the 
women houseworkers in captivity. It costs 
more, but it’s worth it.” 

So Tom Ashley was waiting again on the 
porch of his home at Floral Acres, keeping 
a vigil alone as he had for the last five 
times; but this occasion was to be the final 
one. A manservant was on the way. 

Young Mr. Ashley glanced at his wrist 
watch. It was five minutes past two—the 
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two o’clock train must be in. Even as he 
looked up, a taxicab whizzed around the 
corner. 

It stopped before the Ashley residence, 
and a small, round-faced, dark young man 
got out. He paid the driver, lifted out his 
neat straw suitcase, and stooped to flick a 
speck of dust from his natty black trousers. 
Then he came up the walk, bowed politely, 
grinned joyously, and handed a card to 
Tom. On it was written, LZ. Sato. 

Tom beamed, too. Here was punctu- 
ality, neatness and efficiency incarnate. 

“You are Sato?” he inquired. 

The oriental giggled, and made a depre- 
cating, hissing sound through his large 
front teeth. 

“Iss, sar,” he answered. He opened the 
suitcase, and drew forth a tissue-wrapped 
package. He held it out to Tom with an 
imploring gesture. 

“For me?” Tom asked. 

Sato giggled again. He pointed to the 
house, and bowed politely. Tom opened 
the package and disclosed a vase, colored a 
cool, exquisite green. ‘Tom was touched; 
here was devotion. 

“ Why, thanks, Sato,” he said awkward- 
ly. “ That’s mighty nice of you.” 

Sato giggled wildly. He hissed again, 
his sibilants expressing the deepest pleasure 
at his surroundings, at his employer, at the 
work he was about to do. Ashley led the 
way into the kitchen. 

It had been swept by Tom’s last domes- 
tic storm in the form of that large and 
angry Finnish girl. There was an over- 
turned bottle on the table and a pool of 
milk under it. There were potato peelings 
in the sink, and unwashed dishes on the 
floor. The kitchen was forlorn and lonely. 

Sato hissed again. He shook his head. 
His placid yellow countenance registered 
horror. 

“No, sar! No, sar!” he exclaimed an- 
grily. He flew at the kitchen like a small 
mad creature. In a moment he was coat- 
less, and his thin yellow hands were at- 
tacking the stacks of dishes. 

He shuddered. Every line of his being 
exclaimed to Tom that a maid with a 
wicked soul had been at work here; devils 
had been in her; she had defiled a shrine. 

Tom Ashley beamed, turned and tiptoed 
from the room. He could still hear the 
hissing breaths of the Japanese in the 
kitchen. Horrified at dirt, that’s what L. 
Sato was! 
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Pride of the conqueror filled Tom Ash- 
ley. He thrust out his chest and executed 
a dignified strut in the hall. Things 
straightened themselves out when a man 
took hold. 

Dora was a dear little thing, but she 
couldn’t be expected to solve a problem 
the way a man could. It took a man like 
Tom Ashley. He had struggled and wor- 
ried; then he had put the old bean to 
work. And what was the result? L. Sato! 

Ashley glanced lovingly about him. His 
empty house, lonely and vast for so long, 
would soon be empty no longer. His eye 
fell on the green vase; he smiled broadly. 

Then he went to the telephone. Poor 
little Dora! He must call her and tell her 
she didn’t have to stay in that lonesome old 
hotel for women only much longer. 

Dora had a husband to lean on. And 
not only a husband, but L. Sato. 


IV 


THE Ashley house slumbered in the 
afternoon sunshine. Brightness poured 
over the neat lawn, freshly clipped by L. 
Sato. It drenched the flower beds, where 
the marigolds and pinks were blooming as 
they never had before. It sparkled on the 
floor of the porch which was polished and 
clean. 

Within the house the wide living room, 
which had been one of the selling points 
most emphasized by the Floral Acres real- 
tor, was cool and orderly. The brasses 
were polished about the fireplace. The 
chairs were in order, the sofa cushions fat 
and inviting. 

Sato’s green vase stood on the end table. 
In it was a slender, orange lily which Sato 
had brought in, along with the groceries, 
and which he had spent anxious moments 
in arranging at a graceful slant. 

Every room was spotless. Everything 
was in place. The odor of cooking—in- 
viting, tempting, perfumes of the dishes 
that only Sato could prepare—drifted from 
the kitchen. 

There was never any confusion about 
Sato’s dinner getting. At three in the 
afternoon his dessert was chilling in the 
ice box, his salad ready. 

Could he roast a duck? Could he broil 
a steak? Why, every evening Tom Ashley 
found himself waiting with a lively appetite 
for what Sato would put on the table be- 
fore him. And at the first hint that the 
full-fed moment had arrived, Sato would 
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appear at his side, cigar box and cigar light- 
er in hand. 
Every morning Tom Ashley found his 
polished shoes outside his door; he took 
his freshly brushed suit from the closet; 
he went into a shining bathroom; he dried 
himself on great, beautiful bath towels that 
had been one of Sato’s first purchases. 

Never had Tom Ashley been so valeted. 
Never had he been so comfortable and well 
fed. If Dora had enjoyed the service and 
advantages of a city hotel, Tom had en- 
joyed just as excellent care at home. He 
hardly could wait for Dora to enjoy it with 
him. 

It only showed what a man could do 
when he was kind, but firm, and got a well 
trained manservant to work for him. Never 
any women houseworkers again! Only 
Sato—always Sato—for the Ashleys. 

Tom saw himself and Dora growing old 
together, tended and cared for by Sato. 
What bliss! How proud Dora would grow 
of Sato! 

Sato didn’t talk much; all he ever said 
was “Iss, sar,” and ‘“‘ No, sar.” His deep- 
est emotions were expressed by hisses of 
delight or of disgust. How happily Sato 
would hiss when he saw Dora. How he 
would admire her and devote his life to 
serving her! 

“You wait,” Tom said to Dora. “ You 
just wait the month out till you see him. 
Our troubles are over.” 

Dora had waited, and at last the month 
was up. Tom was bringing her home in 
triumph and in state. 

He drove the new car which he had 
bought to celebrate Dora’s arrival. He 
brought his hand down on the horn in an 
excess of pure joy, so that there was a 
loud honk as they drew up to the curb to 
let Dora out. For just an instant Tom 
put his arm tight about her slim shoulder. 

“Our second honeymoon, darling,” he 
whispered. 

Dora gazed fondly into Tom’s face. 

“Don’t ever send me away again, Tom, 

“no matter what happens,” she whispered in 
return. “ Take care of me always.” 

“ll always take care of you, darling— 
I and Sato.” 

Dora ran into the house while Tom put 
the car in the garage. When he joined her 
a minute later, she was standing in the liv- 
ing room, gazing about her, hands clasped, 
breathing in little excited gulps. 

“Tom!” she cried. “It’s too perfect! 
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There isn’t a speck of dust. I like where 
he put the davenport. He’s a treasure.” 

“Listen!” Tom said. He, too, was 
breathing hard. “ Do you know where I 
found him? He’s out cleaning the shelves 
in the garage!” 

“Oh, Tom! What a jewel!” 

“‘ He’s a wonderful cook! Come on out 
in the kitchen and smell the dinner.” 

Arm in arm, the young Ashleys made 
their way to the kitchen. 

“ He’ll grin and salaameall over the place 
when he sees you,” Tom warned. “ You 
don’t have to say a word; he wouldn’t un- 
derstand, anyhow. Just smile at him. 
That’s all he wants—a smile.” 

There came a loud hiss from the vicinity 
of the doorway. Tom and Dora turned to 
gaze into the yellow countenance of L. 
Sato. His placid moon face was distorted 
with chagrin. He gazed accusingly at 
Dora. 

““Come in, Sato,” Mr. Ashley ordered 
affectionately. “‘ Look here, kid, what papa 
brought home. He can’t understand a 
word, Dora. This is Mrs. Ashley. See? 
Missy—” 

Sato hissed again. He stepped into the 
kitchen. In his hand was the scrub pail, 
which he had emptied and cleaned before 
bringing into his spotless domain. There 
was not a speck or spot on his small neat 
person. 

He stared at Dora, his eyes hard and 
hostile. There were no grins. There were 
no salaams. Over the kitchen descended 
an ominous stillness, broken only by the 
hissing sound of Sato’s agitated breath. 

He raised a long yellow finger and point- 
ed it accusingly at Dora. 

“ Missy?” he inquired. 

Tom nodded. 

“ Missy? No, sar!” Sato announced. 
He wheeled, and ascended the stairs to his 
own room. Dora and Tom stared at each 
other, wonderingly. 

It was only a few moments before Sato 
descended. He was coated and hatted. 
On his hands were yellow gloves. He car- 
ried the straw suitcase, and into it he made 
the lovely green vase disappear with a 
sleight-of-hand that looked like magic. 

“Why, Sato!” Tom Ashley’s cry was 
that of one stricken to the vitals. “ You 
aren’t going?” 

Sato hissed. 

“Iss, sar,” he answered coldly. ‘“ Missy 
devil! No, sar. Iss, sar.” 
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Without another word or a backward 
glance, he departed down the path toward 
the station. Dora and Tom watched him 
in a shocked silence as he cut across back 
lots, walking with quiet dignity in the after- 
noon sun. 

Then Tom spoke, slowly, despairingly. 

“‘ He’s gone,” he said. ‘“‘ He’s gone away. 
We’ve lost Sato, too. He’s a gentleman’s 
gentleman. He won’t work for a woman.” 

He drew himself up. He must be brave. 
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A small hand was slipped around his 
neck. Dora spoke tremulously, doubtfully. 

“Qh, Tom!” she cried. ‘“ Say—say that 
you’d rather have me than Sato! If I go 
he’ll come back—but I—I just can’t leave 
you ever again.” 

Tom Ashley swept his small blue-eyed 
wife into his arms, and held her tight. 

“We'll telephone the Star Employment 
Agency in the morning,” he announced. 
“There must be lots of maids.” 





Mrs. Pringle’s Poet 


A NEW VERSION OF THAT ANCIENT PROBLEM, THE MARITAL 
TRIANGLE—THE MEEK HUSBAND, THE AMBITIOUS WIFE, 
AND THEIR GUEST, THE LITERARY GENIUS 


By Jack 


LLSWORTH PRINGLE sawed his 

E stringy neck against the edge of a 

dress collar that was too tight for 

him. He sniffed rapidly, apprehensively— 

a terrified sniff. Almetta Pringle was about 
to deliver her little speech. 

Almetta, even now, was gently but firm- 
ly obtruding herself upon public attention. 
Almetta was smiling her calm, professional 
smile of welcome. Almetta was glancing 
at the notes held lightly in her clasped 
hands. Almetta was delicately clearing 
her throat for her first public utterance of 
the evening. 

Ellsworth Pringle, seated in the first and 
specially honored row of the husbands who 
were honored by the monthly “ husbands’ 
evening” given by the Europia Ladies’ 
Ethical Culture Society, suffered all the 
embarrassment that Almetta should have 
felt upon speaking in public. When his 
wife spoke, he suffered. That, in its way, 
was a testimonial to the thoroughly mar- 
ried state in which Ellsworth Pringle found 
himself. 

Husbands in plenty helped to fill the 
rooms of the Europia Ladies’ Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, for every lady member was 
married, and on this monthly occasion 
every lady member brought her husband. 


Bechdolt 


All the husbands wore their dinner suits, 
and all, or nearly all, exhibited faint signs 
of boredom or embarrassment. 

Ellsworth was notable because he looked 
the most thoroughly married and the most 
thoroughly miserable of them all. He was 
the small, prematurely bald, not quite mid- 
dle-aged man with the quivering rabbit 
nose, mild blue eyes, and little gray mus- 
tache who sat next to Mrs. Hiram Hepburn 
Winburn and just behind a badly bulging 
shirt front. 

Ellsworth was always embarrassed in his 
dinner suit. He was miserable when Al- 
metta led him to the front row of honored 
husbands; but he suffered the tortures of 
self-conscious damnation when Almetta 
made an address. 

As she stood near the edge of the ros- 
trum, Ellsworth Pringle’s wife appeared as 
a slightly chubby lady with a round, inno- 
cent face and nearsighted eyes. Almetta 
refused to wear glasses just as stubbornly 
as she clung to the quaint custom of wear- 
ing her hair long and, to tell the plain 
truth, somewhat untidily. Her new sum- 
mer frock of striped silk almost concealed 
the fact that her hips were becoming promi- 
nent. Her manner was cool, sweet, and 
firm as she fluttered her notes and began 
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in clear, friendly, and cultured tones the 
neat little address she had rehearsed before 
Ellsworth at dinner. 

Ellsworth turned redder. Thrusting his 
hands deep into his trousers pockets, he 
drew in his neck like a turtle and wished 
that he were somewhere else. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen—our husbands,” 
Almetta said with a bright, sweet glance 
for her audience. “I shan’t take up much 
of your time, for I know you're all eager 
for the treat—the treat—of the evening.” 

Almetta glanced down at the paper in 
her hand, then up again at the audience. 
Her round, nearsighted eyes peered inno- 
cently at the faces gazing up into hers. She 
took time to change her focus before she 
went on. 

“TI know that the men folks don’t usu- 
ally care for a poetic evening. They gen- 
erally prefer to leave poetry to the—ahem! 
—weaker sex.” 

She paused for the customary ripple of 
polite, triumphant laughter from the ladies. 

“But to-night we have with us one 
whom, as chairman of the entertainment 
and cultural committee, I am proud to in- 
troduce to our boys. This distinguished 
man is Mr. George Bottomley Warwick, 
who, as many of you know, has been con- 
ducting a course in modern poetry and 
self-expression and — and the freedom of 
the soul and the triumphant expression of 
—of suppressed desires.” Almetta blushed. 
“Mr. Warwick will speak to-night on 
‘Freedom and the Infinite,’ and will give 
a few readings—precious gems, ladies— 
from his own collection. Ladies and our 
husbands, Mr. Warwick!” 

With a graceful gesture Almetta resigned 
the stage and retired to her seat in the 
ranks beside Ellsworth, where she bridled 
amiably at the mild applause. 

A tall, tweed-clad figure lounged forward 
from the speaker’s chair and faced them 
all. George Bottomley Warwick was hand- 
some in his rugged way, and all the ladies 
quivered when his hand described a fa- 
miliar, unconscious gesture as it pushed 
back a straying lock of shaggy blond mane 
from his broad, sunburned forehead. 

Almetta Pringle bridled again as she 
glanced at Mrs. Euphemia Martin, the im- 
pressive, domineering president of the E. 
L. E.C. S. Almetta was breaking the com- 
mandment against coveting the possessions 
of aneighbor. It wasn’t fair for Euphemia 
to have as her house guest every poet who 
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came to Europia! Almetta had wanted to 
entertain George Bottomley Warwick her- 
self. As chairman of the entertainment 
and cultural committee of the E. L. E. C. 
S., she had some rights; but Euphemia 
Martin had got the poet. 

Almetta glanced at Ellsworth, who had 
allowed himself to relax. For the others 
the speech of the evening was just begin- 
ning; for Ellsworth it was over. 

“Sit up, papa!” Almetta whispered 
sharply. 

Ellsworth assumed an expression of deep 
interest, and sniffed. 

“My friends!” The deep voice of the 
poet boomed out over the room. Several 
ladies were so deeply thrilled that they 
shivered visibly. “My hostess and my 
friends!” 

Ellsworth Pringle fixed his eyes on the 
draped American flags at the back of the 
platform. He crossed his small legs, folded 
his arms, and fixed upon his face an ex- 
pression of stern intellectuality. His ha- 
bitual sniff somewhat marred the perfection 
of the picture of an American husband en- 
grossed in cultural uplift; but we are all 
human, and perfection is an attribute of 
divinity. © 

Ellsworth’s thoughts had wandered from 
business back to childhood memories. They 
had grown slightly blurred, in fact, and his 
eyes had a queer trick of closing for a mo- 
ment at a time, when he was recalled sharp- 
ly to the present by a chance phrase from 
the speaker. 

Ellsworth straightened, horrified. He 
glanced hurriedly about the audience, won- 
dering if they had heard what he heard. 
Mrs. Hiram Hepburn Winburn, on his left, 
was absorbed in Warwick’s eloquence. Be- 
yond her, old Mrs. Moon lifted a rapt face 
to the speaker; and so on down the row of 
attentive countenances — the women wor- 
shiping, the husbands listening with the 
politely set looks of men in church. No, 
either nobody had heard or only Ellsworth 
comprehended. 

“ Maybe,” Ellsworth thought tremulous- 
ly, “maybe he didn’t mean it that way. 
Maybe I’ve just got an evil imagination.” 

George Bottomley Warwick let fall an- 
other remark that brought the tingle back 
to Ellsworth’s spine. He listened atten- 
tively, and began to get the drift of the 
fellow’s argument. Cold chills ran over 
him. 

As near as Ellsworth Pringle could figure 




















it out, this fellow—this adored British lion 
over whom the ladies had gone so daft— 
was advising each and every one of his 
hearers to go out and raise hell. The idea, 
standing there before all the ladies and say- 
ing things like that! 

Ellsworth turned red and’ angry, but his 
study of the audience told him that he was 
a hopeless minority of one. Either War- 
wick’s hearers liked that kind of talk, or— 
Ellsworth was dead certain this must be 
the explanation—the innocent ladies, God 
bless ’em, hadn’t the slightest notion what 
the man was talking about. No, undoubt- 
edly that was it—he was sure that the 
womenfolks didn’t understand. 

There was a stirring about him. Almetta 
whispered sharply: 

“ Hurry, papa! 
slow poke!” 

Almetta was on her feet, and headed 
through a gathering mob of women toward 
the platform. It was the moment of the 
reception when all the ladies would present 
their husbands to George Bottomley War- 
wick. After that there would be refresh- 
ments, while the ladies would politely quar- 
rel with one another for the privilege of 
standing near the guest of honor, and the 
husbands would slink into a corner and 
ask one another how were business and 
golf, and was the little bus still hitting on 
all six? 

For a few seconds, so seething was he 
with the emotions that George Bottomley 
Warwick had aroused, Ellsworth had every 
intention of demanding what the devil the 
man meant by certain passages of his 
speech; but a large, determined lady plant- 
ed an elbow in the small of his back and 
propelled him onward before he could gasp 
out a word. 

Almetta, who had passed the lion just 
ahead of him, was swept into the hands of 
the lady president. Mrs. Martin, dashing, 
domineering, and radiantly blond, caught 
her up with a loud and hearty greeting: 

“Oh, my dear, I muct have a word with 
you!” 

“ Of course,” Almetta agreed breathless- 
ly; “but where is dear Mr. Martin?” 

“ Ran off to Chicago, the bad boy! Busi- 
ness, my dear, that horrid business of 
his—” 

“What a shame to miss husbands’ eve- 
ning!” 

The women drifted out of the press, 
clinging to each other. Ellsworth followed 
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dutifully, standing near to be ready when 
Almetta wanted him. He sniffed and wait- 
ed, and overheard a few scraps of their low- 
voiced conference: 

‘““Oh, but, my dear, you wouldn’t —I 
couldn’t ”—from Almetta. 

“Only on John’s account, my dear. 
Otherwise wild horses couldn’t drag him 
from me. The most fascinating person- 
ality! Really, my dear, like the kind of 
a man one finds in a book—so forceful, so 
virile »—from Euphemia. 

‘“[’m simply overcome, dear! To think 
of such an honor coming to me ”—from 
Almetta. 

“It’s all John’s fault; but since he’s 
away—you Enow one in my position must 
be so careful of talk, dear! After all, one 
can’t live almost alone in one’s house with 
a person like Mr. Warwick and not cause 
some talk. So, if you could ’””—from Eu- 
phemia. 

Evidently the conference was going to 
last a long time. Ellsworth gazed wistfully 
at a group of husbands gathering in mo- 
mentary freedom in the corner by the vic- 
trola. He glanced cautiously at his wife, 
decided that he was not needed, and de- 
parted on tiptoe, hoping sincerely that he 
would escape undetected. 

When Almetta gathered him in, two 
hours later, he felt distinctly guilty. Al- 
metta had often complained because he did 
not mix better with the ladies on husbands’ 
evenings; but to-night she had no re- 
proaches. Indeed, she was radiant. As 
they drove home she confided the cause of 
her inner radiance, letting him have it in 
the nature of a staggering and wonderful 
surprise. 

“Ellsworth, you’d never guess! We're 
going to entertain Mr. Warwick as our 
house guest during the rest of his stay. 
Euphemia Martin is letting me have him 
for my very own!” 

I 


Mas. PRINGLE’s percolator was out of 
order. Mrs. Pringle, who wanted her Sun- 
day breakfast to be perfection in honor of 
her house guest, George Bottomley War- 
wick, was distressed because she had to 
serve old-fashioned boiled coffee. She car- 
ried off this small domestic tragedy, how- 
ever, with the grace of a true hostess. 

“ Ellsworth will fix it for me,” she said 
brightly and merrily. ‘ Won’t you, dar- 
ling?” 
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Ellsworth groaned a miserable assent. 
The morning paper, behind which he usu- 
ally buried himself every Sunday, was ly- 
ing untouched beside him. He had been 
warned. His Sunday, which he usually de- 
voted to golf, was to be devoted, instead, 
to poetry and the infinite; he had orders 
from headquarters. It was a bright day, 
too—just the kind of a Sunday that Ells- 
worth liked best. 

He gazed at Almetta’s poet with aver- 
sion. Six pieces of toast, one after the 
other—scrambled eggs, bacon—a poet who 
relished his breakfast was against all Ells- 
worth’s preconceived notions of poets. 

“S’more bacon, Mr. Warwick?” he in- 
quired sourly. 

“ Ra-ther!” exclaimed Warwick. He 
helped himself largely, beaming at Ells- 
worth. “Jolly day, what? .I. suppose 
you’re off to the great outdoors, Mr. 
Pringle?” 

Ellsworth glanced hopefully at Almetta, 
but she shook her head. 

“No, indeed, Mr. Warwick,” she said. 
“ Neither Ellsworth nor I want to miss a 
moment of this lovely day with you. We 
want to learn to know you—really know 
you. We’re so fortunate to have you here! 
I can understand why dear Euphemia felt 
that she must let you go, but how Tom 
Martin could choose to take a business trip 
to Chicago when—” 

“Tom Martin still away?” Ellsworth 
broke in. 

A strange gleam came into the poet’s 
eye. He choked slightly on his coffee. 

““J—I believe Mr. Martin is to be gone 
for several weeks,” he remarked. “ Er— 
nice chap!” 

“ Yeh, Tom’s all right,” Ellsworth agreed 
indifferently. ‘“ Never knew he had any 
business connections in Chicago.” 

“ Ellsworth darling,” said Almetta sooth- 
ingly, “ Mr. Warwick isn’t interested in 
business. Don’t let’s get started on that. 
Have you finished your breakfast, dear? 
I wish you’d fix the percolator. I'll enter- 
tain Mr. Warwick while you’re busy.” 

Ellsworth sighed and rose from the table. 
He wished that Warwick and Almetta 
would go out into the living room and give 
him a chance to think about golf while he 
was monkeying with the wall plug. He 
had heard enough “soul talk” the night 
before. 

Warwick was helping himself to more 
toast and marmalade. 
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“Do tell me some more about self-ex- 
pression!” Almetta urged sweetly. She 
sighed and glanced at Ellsworth. “ Of 
course, Mr. Warwick, you musteunderstand 
that—that following your own soul urges 
is practically impossible in a town like this, 
especially for a woman of my type. It 
would, at the least, be very difficult.” 

Warwick.laid his hand protectingly, just 
for a moment, on Almetta’s. Ellsworth, 
glancing up from the floor; where he 
crouched over the wall plug, had a mo- 
mentary impulse to carry out a soul: urge 
of his own. 

“My dear Mrs, Pringle,” said the poet, 
“it is for you women—you advanced 
thinkers of these little towns—to lead the 
way. No matter how trying the burden 
you carry ”—he glanced at Ellsworth—“ it 
is to you, you women, that I bring my mes- 
sage. Really, Mrs. Pringle, don’t you ad- 
mit to yourself that we should all be hap- 
pier, and therefore more able to make 
others happy, if we realized our desires, our 
secret, nameless longings?” 

Ellsworth, glancing at Almetta’s en- 
chanted countenance, thought how much 
happier he would be if he were playing golf. 
What if he got on his feet right now and 
said to Almetta: 

“T want to play golf to-day, instead of 
entertaining this sap you’ve dragged in— 
and I’m going to!” 

Ellsworth shuddered at the thought. The 
fellow had some good ideas, no doubt, but 
- could see that he’d never been mar- 
ried. 

Almetta was leaning forward, her lips 
slightly parted, her innocent, nearsighted 
blue eyes on Warwick. 

“ Oh, Mr. Warwick!” she said, pressing 
her hand to her heart. ‘“ You do bring so 
much to—to all of us. You bring courage, 
Mr. Warwick!” 

“ And why not? Courage, Mrs. Pringle 
—that’s what we all need. Do you long 
for adventure? Find it! It is waiting— 
waiting for all of us.” Warwick took a 
last bite of marmalade. “Love? It is 
around the corner, but you must have cour- 
age to seize it. When I saw you first, Mrs. 
Pringle, I said to myself, ‘ There is a wom- 
an with courage!’ Something whispered to 
me ”—Warwick lowered his voice and 
glanced at Ellsworth, now absorbed in the 
percolator — “‘ There is a kindred soul!’ 
And that’s why I’m going to ask a favor of 
you.” 
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Almetta gave him a frightened glance. 
Were her inner urges to be put to a test— 
and with Ellsworth right there? 

‘“‘Oh, what?” she breathed. 

“T’m going to ask you to call me— 
George,” said the poet slowly. Ellsworth 
sniffed. ‘‘ And I’m going to ask you to tell 
me your beautiful name.” 

Mrs. Pringle bridled. 

“ Qh, really, Mr. Warwick, it’s not beau- 
tiful—really!” 

“ George, please; and I’m sure it is beau- 
tiful.” 

Ellsworth rose. He wiped his hands on 
a large white handkerchief, sniffed, and 
sawed his neck in and out of his collar. 
His wife was blushing and glancing at him 
with startled, nearsighted blue eyes. 

“ Your name’s all right, dear,” said Ells- 
worth kindly. “I guess names are things 
we can’t help. It’s Almetta, Mr. Warwick. 
Sort of rimes with palmetto—that’s a good 
way for a poet to remember it.” 


Ellsworth had followed an impulse. He 


had intended to show George Bottomley 
Warwick where the fellow got off at, mak- 
ing eyes at Almetta that way; but he was 
aghast at his own temerity. He didn’t like 


the look on Almetta’s face. 

Warwick, however, laughed cheerfully 
and clapped his host on the shoulder. 

“ You’re a poet yourself!” he exclaimed. 
“T hope you'll call me George, too. I say, 
old thing, what about a bit of a walk?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ellsworth doubt- 
fully. “I’ve got some things that I ought 
to do—” 

He looked vaguely and hopefully at Al- 
metta. She was beaming. 

“Certainly Ellsworth will go with you, 
George,” she said. “He'll be delighted— 
won’t you, dear?” 

“ Ra-ther!” said the poet cheerfully. 
“Tl just get my hat.” 

Left alone with his wife, Ellsworth 
turned to her with desperation written on 
his face. 

“Do I have to go, Almetta?” he whined. 
“ T don’t know what to say to him. I won’t 
understand half he says.” 

“How can you ask, Ellsworth?” said 
Almetta severely. ‘“ Of course you'll go. 
Why, Ellsworth, you don’t seem to under- 
stand what a privilege it is just to know 
a man like—like George. He can help you, 
Ellsworth. He can lift you from the com- 
monplace into the sublime. He could help 
anybody.” Her voice dropped and took 
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on a note of awe. “ Ellsworth,” she whis- 
pered, “isn’t he a—a perfect love?” 


III 


THE executive board of the E. L. E. C. S. 
was attending a tea given by Mrs. Ells- 
worth Pringle, in honor of her house guest, 
George Bottomley Warwick, poet and lec- 
turer. There were ten ladies present, and 
only two men. The other man was Ells- 
worth Pringle. 

Ellsworth had not wished to come, but 
Almetta had been firm. 

“You aren’t showing the proper respect 
for your guest,” she had said severely. “I 
want to caution you now. A man of 
George’s intellectual standing could not 
help but resent the attitude you have taken 
to him lately. You’ve got to come.” 

Clad in his best, Ellsworth sat wedged 
into a corner beside Mrs, Euphemia Mar- 
tin, with a cup of that which cheers but 
does not inebriate balanced precariously 
on his knee. His miserable eyes sought 
George Bottomley Warwick, standing easi- 
ly in a group of ladies, all of whom were 
fluttering about him. The poet handled 
his teacup professionally, negligently; he 
even gestured with it. 

Ellsworth was glad, in a way, that the 
ladies didn’t cluster about him, but he 
wished he had some of Warwick’s poise. 
Mrs. Martin, now—he couldn’t think what 
to say to her. She was so big and blond 
and impressive, and she made him feel so 
small and unnecessary. 

Ellsworth cleared his throat and clutched 
at the cup and saucer. 

“Tom still away, Mrs. Martin?” 

Mrs. Martin laughed girlishly.  Ells- 
worth didn’t see the joke, but he laughed, 
too. 

“ You bad men and your business trips!” 
said Euphemia airily. “ Yes, he’s still gone, 
Mr. Pringle, and I don’t know—I don’t 
quite know—when he’ll be back. It all 
depends.” 

She glanced toward Warwick, and there 
was something in her glance that Ellsworth 
didn’t quite understand — something cold. 
She prattled merrily on, however. 

“ And how are you enjoying our dear 
Mr. Warwick? Such a privilege! I was 
quite heartbroken when Tom decided he 
must go.” 

“Oh, we like George, all right,” Ells- 
worth said. ‘“ Almetta liked him from the 
first, and now that I’m getting to know 
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him better, I like him, too. Oh, ra-ther!” 
Ellsworth beamed. He admired the fine, 
easy way in which George talked, and he 
felt that he was learning it himself. 

Mrs. Martin’s eyebrows were lifted. She 
was gazing at him intently. 

“Oh, you’re beginning to understand 
him better, are you?” she inquired. “‘That’s 
nice! That’s very nice! H-m!” She 
glanced absently at Almetta. “And Al- 
metta likes him, too, does she?” 

Almetta, flushed and happy with the suc- 
cess of her tea, bustled up. 

“ Euphemia, do you want to make the— 
the announcement now?” she asked mys- 
teriously. ‘‘ George ”—Almetta positively 
simpered as she pronounced the great man’s 
first name so intimately—‘‘ George wants 
to talk to us afterward for a few minutes, 
and I thought that the ladies would per- 
haps be interested—” 

. Her voice trailed off. She looked anx- 
iously at Euphemia Martin. 

“T don’t know, dear,” purred Euphemia. 
“T’d like to tell the girls, but—is it parlia- 
mentary?” 

“T don’t see why not.” 

“ We-ell!” Euphemia Martin rose to 
her feet and clapped her hands together. 
“Ladies,” she cried in her clear platform 
tones, “I have some news for you!” 

Ellsworth, half hidden behind the large 
president of the E. L. E. C. S., signaled 
desperately to George Bottomley Warwick. 
There was something stronger than tea on 
the top shelf of the Pringle pantry. Ells- 
worth felt that he needed a little of it, and 
that perhaps, in spite of his poise, George 
needed a little of it, too. With a swift nod 
of his handsome head, the poet indicated 
that he had received the signal, and that 
he would join Ellsworth as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“ Ladies,” said Euphemia Martin, “I 
have an announcement to make. It may 
not be parliamentary, but I just can’t wait 
to tell you the news. The Governor of this 
State, ladies, has written me personally to 
urge greater activity on the part of the vice 
and censorship committee of our dear E. 
L. E. C. S. Our former dear chairman’s 
severe illness has caused a vacancy, and I 
am happy to announce that our own Mrs. 
Pringle has consented to take this impor- 
tant place in E. L. E. C. S. activity!” 

In the ensuing hubbub, Ellsworth and 
the poet made their escapes to the pantry. 
They missed the short speech which the 
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blushing Almetta gave. They missed all 
but the last few sentences: 

“‘ Something new, something permanent, 
some real value to community life, no mat- 
ter what the personal cost,” Almetta was 
saying breathlessly. In her eyes was the 
look of a Joan of Arc. ‘ The suppression 
of vice—I dedicate myself to that. I want 
to say that if it had not been for our dear 
poet, I would never have had the courage 
to carry out the step I meditate—the step 
that must make our dear E. L. E. C. S. a 
power for good all through the State—nay, 
all through the United States!” 

It was at this point that Ellsworth and 
George reéntered the Pringle living room 
and rejoined the guests at tea. Mrs. Prin- 
gle’s poet had his arm draped affectionate- 
ly about the shoulders of Mrs. Pringle’s 
husband. Both were grave, with that su- 
preme gravity which sometimes covers in- 
ward glee. Both were chewing clove-scent- 
ed candies. 

IV 


THE next morning, at breakfast, Almetta 
addressed her “ two big boys” with sweet 
seriousness. 

“I’m not going to be a nasty, selfish 
woman all my life,” she began. “I guess 
I know something about men and what 
they like. To-night, Ellsworth, you are 
going to have a night out!” 

Ellsworth began a protesting: 

“T don’t want—” 

He really didn’t want a night out. Ells- 
worth hated a night out. Every once in 
so often Almetta, due to plans of her own, 
presented him with a round trip excursion 
ticket to freedom; but when he had free- 
dom, Ellsworth never knew what to do 
with it. Usually it ended with his dining 
by himself at the Chamber of Commerce 
and attending a movie in solitary state. 

Ellsworth got out just three words of his 
protest before he was cut down. 

“ A night out,” Almetta repeated sweet- 
ly, but there was something steely in the 
glance she gave him. “I’m going to be 
busy with important work—club work— 
and I want my two big boys to entertain 
themselves. Oh, I understand you men! 
You’re just crazy to get out and have your 
fling! Now, George, confess—you’re just 
bored to death with so much of women’s 
society. What you want is some real he- 
man talk, isn’t it?” 

“ Me?” George cried expertly. “Oh, I 











Bored with women? 
His 


rather not! 


say, 
Maybe, but not with one woman!” 
glance thrilled with implications. 
“There, you see,” Ellsworth began to 
whine, but he stopped abruptly. 
He had been kicked sharply on the ankle 


—and by George. He sniffed rapidly and 
subsided. He kept his-eyes on his plate, 
lest Almetta should read his secret. 

“So it’s all settled,” Almetta said sweet- 
ly. “ To-night you men can—what is it 
you say?—paint the town red. George can 
meet you at your office at half past five, 


Ellsworth, and you can take him to dinner: 


at the Chamber of Commerce. Let’s see— 
you'll be finished by eight o’clock, so you'll 
just have time to walk comfortably to the 
Methodist Tabernacle for Dr. Gooch’s 
Thursday evening organ recital. Don’t let 
any usher poke you off in back seats, either, 
Ellsworth! Remember George is the hon- 
ored guest of Europia. After that, why, 
let’s see—I’ll tell you! You take George 
to the Pig and Whistle. They have a 
splendid little after-theater snack on their 
bill of fare. Then, if you don’t feel that 
it’s too much, I do think it would be nice 
of you, Ellsworth, to walk George as far as 
the new Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial. 
He’s never seen the memorial by moon- 
light, and there’s going to be a moon to- 
night.” 

Thus Almetta, with all the air of one 
extemporizing. She had lain awake an hour 
after Ellsworth went to sleep the preceding 
night, plotting that program of masculine 
dissipation. This was the night on which 
she meant to accomplish something really 
big toward the promulgation of censorship 
in Europia. She really intended a kind- 
ness toward the two men who would be be- 
reft of her company. 


At half past five George met Ellsworth 
at his office, exactly according to schedule. 
The men shook hands and talked vaguely 
for a moment, their eyes asking questions. 

“T say, old thing,” said George abrupt- 
ly, “ I could do with—er—with one or two. 
Shall we—ah—elevate?” 

Ellsworth looked about his office hastily, 
his face shocked, his manner badly shaken. 

“T haven’t got a drop here, George. 
Wouldn’t do, you know. Business — ah, 
you know! As a matter of fact, George, 
that—er—what we had—was a little I laid 
in when Almetta was ill. Doctor’s pre- 
scription, absolutely!” 
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“ Quite all right, old darling! I brought 
along a little of my own, and after that’s 
gone, why, we'll call up this doctor of 
yours. I’m not feeling so top hole myself. 
Where d’you keep the glasses?” 

“ Well, really!” Ellsworth began weakly. 
“Why, say, honest, George—no, not in the 
desk, George—in that little cabinet in the 
corner; but there’s only one glass.” 

“T’ll take mine from nature’s fount,” 
George agreed cheerily. ‘I promise to 
shoot square, dear old petunia!” 


“TI say, what sort of a place is this 
blighted Board of Trade, Ellsworth?” 
George inquired, after they had called on 
the Pringle family physician and visited the 
drug store to have a prescription attended 
to. “Kind of. stuffy old diggings, or I 
miss my stroke!” 

“Well,” Ellsworth began doubtfully— 
“€ well, I wouldn’t deceive a friend, George.” 

George retorted by waving his malacca 
Stick elegantly. One of Europia’s few 
metropolitan taxis swooped in toward the 
curb and opened a hospitable door. 

“In you go, dear old lilac!” quoth 
George, and shoved Ellsworth playfully. 

Ellsworth collapsed on the taxi seat, and 
began anxiously: 

“Now listen, George! I—honest to 
goodness and no fooling, George—a man 
in my position—got a reputation and a 
wife—” 

“ Why, Ellsworth, old blighter! Mean 
to say you can’t trust old George, what? 
Honest, Ellsworth, all I’m doing is taking 
you out to a little place—just a quiet little 
inn along the road outside town—nice place 
to dine, and the stuff they’ve got to drink 
isn’t a jolly bit more dangerous than rat 
poison. I give you my word, Ellsworth— 
ra-ther!” 

“ Ra-ther!” Ellsworth beamed back. He 
settled himself deeper in the taxi seat and 
canted his hat slightly to one side. “ Ra- 
ther!” he repeated, and suddenly began to 
laugh at his own impish humor. 

“ Drive on, cabby,” said George. 

“ Ra-ther!” Ellsworth echoed, beaming. 


During dinner at the Villa Vista road 
house Ellsworth continued to beam and 
chuckle. Old George was a humorist, no 
doubt about that! Old George could say 
the funniest things—things that would 
make a mule laugh! It didn’t really mat- 
ter how seriously old George said a thing, 
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or very much what he said, but he just got 
funnier and funnier. 

Ellsworth also felt that he was in pretty 
good form himself, and every time he said 
“ Ra-ther!” in imitation of George’s hearty 
manner, he chuckled afresh at the highly 
original witticism. 

There was a good loud orchestra playing 
for the benefit of a few dancers, and the 
rhythm of the erratic jazz somehow got 
mixed up with Ellsworth’s pulse. The ef- 
fect was greatly to heighten his abandon- 
ment to mirth. 

George, on the other hand, was serious. 
The reddish tan on his face turned redder 
as dinner progressed, and as it turned red- 
der his depression became more notable. 
He spoke to Ellsworth as man to man, re- 
vealing his inmost sorrows. 

“A dog’s life,’ George was saying. 
“Poetry? Bah! Fancy a grown man 
earning his bread and butter by standing 
on his hind legs and reading his own brand 
of drool to women! Sickening!” 

“ Ra-ther!” said Ellsworth gleefully. 
** Ra-ther, old George!” 

“TI was a damned sight happier when I 
was chaperoning a surface car across Four- 
teenth Street in New York, Ellsworth; or 
when I took tickets in that cinema on Hes- 
ter Street. Fact!” 

“ Ra-ther!” Ellsworth Pringle agreed, 
chuckling. 

“Youth!” George burst out dolefully. 
“ Youth—innocence—hones’ pov’ty, Ells- 
worth dear ol’ nasturtium! Gone—gone, 
m’ boy—all gone!” 

“Whee!” Ellsworth beamed. 
gone, George—ra-ther!” 

“Pov’ty!” George gestured largely. 
“ Wha’s pov’ty, Ellsworth? I had free- 
dom, adventure, an’—an’ youth. Ah, yes, 
youth!” 

George fell into a silence, from which he 
roused with sudden fierce energy and 
turned swiftly to his companion. 

“List’n, Ellsworth! I could stick it all 
—everything—the whole bloomin’ mess, if 
it wasn’t for women. The women, Ells- 
worth—gotta make love to ’em all. All, 
hear me? Gotta sof’ soap ’em all, every 
dam’ town on the circuit. Fact! Abs’lute 
fact, Ellsworth! I hate ’em all—all wom- 
en; but if I don’t make love to every 
mother’s daughter, they kick to the lecsher 
bureau, and they cancel my bookings on 
me. Ellsworth, wha’s a use? As a frien’, I 
ask you, wha’s a use?” 


“ All 
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“‘Wha’s a use?” Ellsworth echoed glee- 
fully. ‘ Hoo-ray, George, wha’s a use? 
Ra-ther!” 

George contemplated his champion with 
a startled frown. He rose and beckoned 
the waiter. 

‘“‘ What you need’s a bit o’ fresh air, dear 
ol’ sunflower,” he decided, stiffening his 
spine and frowning intently. “A bit of 
air, and jolly soon, or you'll be shedding 
your petals all over the place. Come on, 
Ellsworth!” 

Ellsworth came on, stumblingly. 


Vv 


Tue Teddy Bear Totties had just swung 
into the “ Palm Beach Teddy ” number of 
“ Sweet and Low-Down,” when two digni- 
fied and ruddy-faced gentlemen came care- 
fully down the aisle of the Bijou, to take 
seats in the front row with marked and 
painful decorum. 

The Teddy Bear Totties were playing a 
three months’ engagement in stock bur- 
lesque in Europia’s Bijou Theater, which 
was located on a shabby side street near 
the furniture factories, convenient to the 
residences of Europia’s prosperous but low- 
browed working pha “ Sweet and Low- 
Down ” was the current bill, but it might 
almost as well have been “ Parisian Pa- 
pas,” ‘ Mischievous Mammas,” or “ Blond 
Baby Beauties.” It might, in fact, have 
been any show in their repertory, so much 
alike were they all. 

In the “ Palm Beach Teddy ” number, 
the Totties, numbering twenty peppy and 
teasing ladies who were as young as make- 
up could make them, came swaying down 
a runway and passed up and down the 
aisles, chanting the joys of Palm Beach 
bathing. As they chanted, the Teddies sin- 
gled out with practiced eye gentlemen who 
looked as if they might enjoy that sort of 
thing; and when a Teddy found such a 
gentleman, she made him happy by plant- 
ing a rouged kiss upon his—almost invari- 
ably—bald brow. That sort of thing de- 
lighted the sort of gentlemen who paid 
money to see the Teddy Bear Totties, and 
it didn’t bother the Totties at all. It was 
all in the day’s grind for them. 

A seasoned Tottie whose years had 
passed maturity cast her eyes over the first 
row, where old George and his blessed old 
petunia sat expectantly. She glanced, 
turned toward them, and shrieked sud- 
denly: 
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“ Georgy-porgy, as I live and breathe! 
Darling!” 

In an instant dear old George was em- 
braced by two bare, beefy, and talcumed 
arms, and a kiss that was not all artifice 
was planted heartily upon his reddened 
cheek. 

“ Girls!’ Oh, girls, look!” cried George’s 
captor. ‘Old George is here—old George 
Bottomley himself! Honest to goodness, 
no fooling! Girls, come here!” 

Half a dozen of the singing line turned 
back at her words, and the two dignified 
gentlemen found themselves surrounded by 
femininity. 

Old George was beaming under a shower 
of kisses. Old George was hailing them by 
name—Violet, Gladys, Billie, Margot, 
Phyllis, and Clivette. 

“ Frien’s of mine, Ellsworth!” George 
. boomed happily. ‘‘ Meet ’em—meet ’em 
all! This is Ellsworth, girls — Ellsworth 


Pringle, bes’ lil ol’ scout ever lived. Meet 
’im, girls—meet Ellsworth Pringle 
When Ellsworth recovered from a shower 
of kisses given with splendid impartiality, 
George explained further. 
“ Ghosts of my misspent youth, dear ol’ 
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sunflower! Fragran’ memories of happy 
days! Why, Ellsworth, would you believe 
it7—I was in the profession once myself. 
Fac’! Abs’lute! Two seasons I was with 
the Totties, writing press notices and doub- 
lin’ in the chorus. Listen, girls—le’s all go 
back stage and throw a party. Well, ra- 
ther!” 

The two dignified gentlemen, dignified 
no more, rose from their seats and were 
rushed upon the runway, carried off, living 
captives, by the Teddy Bear Totties, and 
hustled on the stage of the Bijou Theater. 
There, hastily crowned with paper carnival 
caps and bits of costume which the Totties 
could ill afford to spare, George Bottomley 
Warwick, poet, and Ellsworth Pringle, lead- 
ing business man of Europia, took active 
and vocal part in the completion of the 
“Palm Beach Teddy ” number, and finally 
were swept hilariously off the stage amid 
a fluttering bevy of burlesquers. 

While these things happened on the 
stage, a mysterious woman who sat alone 
and—she devoutly hoped—unnoticed, in 
the shadows beneath the overhanging bal- 
cony of the Bijou, rose suddenly from her 
seat and craned her neck. The mystery 
woman blinked her nearsighted blue eyes. 
Her round face grew longer, but her mouth, 
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molded by astonishment, grew rounder, 
until surprise, shock, and horror became 
almost too much for her. 

Almetta Pringle, intent upon detecting 
and censoring vice in Europia, had detect- 
ed it in the very act! 

VI 

It was three hours since Almetta Pringle 
had returned from her vice crusade, which 
she had hoped to carry on alone and single- 
handed for the glory of the E. L. E. C. S. 
and for her own political advancement in 
that body. Since midnight she had been 
sitting on the davenport in her own living 
room, gazing at the clock. From time to 
time she spoke out loud. With Almetta 
to think was to talk, and she had no one 
to talk to but herself. Ellsworth Pringle 
and George Bottomley Warwick had not 
yet returned to their designated domicile 
from their night out. 

In fear and trembling, Almetta had gone 
alone to what she regarded as a hideous 
den of vice. She had risked not only her 
reputation, but, as she fully believed, her 
very life; and there, cavorting with the 
Teddy Bear Totties, she had seen—Ells- 
worth Pringle! 

“ Ellsworth, oh, Ellsworth, how could 
you?” Almetta wailed. ‘“ Oh, my darling, 
where are you? It’s that wicked poet that 
has led you astray—I know it is! Oh, why 
did he ever come into this house? Why 
did Euphemia Martin ever give him to me? 
Why did Tom Martin have to go away, 
and—” 

A terrible thought suddenly struck Al- 
metta. She paled and quivered at a sud- 
den realization of human baseness. That 
cat! That miserable cat of a Euphemia 
Martin! Could it be—was it possible? 

There was a crash on the porch. Some 
one had fallen over one of the wicker chairs, 
and had evidently smashed the aspeodistra 
plant. 

Almetta started to her feet. A frozen 
look overspread her innocent features. 
There was a hard light in her misty blue 
eyes as she fixed them on the door. 

It opened to admit George Bottomley 
Warwick and the master of the house. Both 
men were rather the worse for wear. Their 
arms were about each other. Ellsworth 
seemed perfectly at ease, but there was a 
slightly nervous look about George. He 
carefully detached himself from Ellsworth’s 
embrace. 
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“ Evening, Almetta,” he said, with a re- 
maskable attempt to recover his vanished 
poise. “ Jolly night, what?” 

“Veh, jolly night, what?” chirped Ells- 
worth. 

“Very jolly,” replied Almetta icily. 
“ Very, very, very jolly. Is there anything 
I can get you before you retire, Mr. War- 
wick?” 

The poet shuddered. His was a sensi- 
tive soul, and he did not like Almetta’s 
tone. Nevertheless, he retained the sang- 
froid that had made him popular with the 
Eureka Lecture Bureau and with women’s 
clubs all over the country. 

“ Nothing, dear old thing,” he said lofti- 
ly. “Not a thing. Don’t want a thing. 
Nothing!” His voice trailed off. With a 
mighty effort he swung toward the stair- 
way. “I'll just drift along,” he murmured, 
and drifted. 

Left alone with her husband, Almetta 
fixed his wandering gaze with one steely 
glance. 

“‘ Ellsworth,” she said severely, “ do you 
want to tell me exactly where you were 
to-night?” 

Ellsworth Pringle mused on his wife’s 
suggestion, but finally rejected it with a 
fine free gesture. 

“‘ My dearesht Almetta,” he said, “TI will 
tell you — nothing! Not a thing — noth- 
ing!” His voice trailed off, as the poet’s 
had before him. Then he straightened up 
and cleared his throat. ‘‘ Shelf-expression 
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and the inf’nite!” he cried. “I been fol- 
lowing inner urge!” 

“ Ellsworth,” said Almetta sternly, “ in- 
ner urge yourself right along up to bed! 
You're going to take a trip, and you'll need 
your sleep. I’ll be along in a minute. I 
have a note to write.” 


Left alone, Almetta Pringle sat still and 
concentrated for awhile. Almetta was a 
bright woman. She had been a member 
of E. L. E. C. S. for a long time, and she 
understood the machinations of women. 

When she finished thinking it out, Al- 
metta knew all. She knew why Tom Mar- 
tin had gone to Chicago, taking with him 
the inner urges which George Bottomley 
Warwick had undoubtedly developed. She 
knew why Euphemia Martin had presented 
her with the poet. Euphemia had present- 
ed her with a man who led husbands 
astray. Almetta had been handed a lemon, 
not a lion. 

Almetta rose and went to her desk. 
There was a look of determination on her 
placid face. She drew a sheet of note 


paper to her, and began to write: 


My pear Mrs. WINBURN: 

I am in a difficulty, and you occurred to me 
at once as the friend who can help me. You are 
the only one who could really appreciate our 
dear and honored poet, George Bottomley War- 
wick. Mr. Pringle has been called away suddenly 
on a business trip, and I am afraid it would cause 
talk if I continued to be hostess to a man of Mr. 
Warwick’s fame and charm. So— 





THE PUZZLED LOVER 


In my arithmetic at scheol 

I never missed a single rule; 
In mathematics grew so wise 
At college I secured the prize; 


In algebra and geometry 

I proudly won the first degree. 
Now I’m in love, but puzzled quite 
To calculate my girl aright. 


She is so sweet in face and heart 

I thought I knew her at the start; 
But now she drives my wits astray, 
And tortures me from day to day. 


She promises, but then she won't; 

You'd think her vows would last—-they don’t! 
What shall I do? Resign—or wait 

A mendicant at Cupid’s gate? 


William Hamilton Hayne 





Tamarack Pass 


A STORY OF FLASHING BLADES THAT WERE NOT SWORDS AMID 
THE SNOWY WASTES OF THE MUSKEG COUNTRY 


By William Byron Mowery 


N front of the cracked mirror of her 
dresser, Margery pulled on her woolen 
gloves and took a last pat at a rebel- 

lious wisp of hair. 

The three rear rooms where she and her 
father, Knox MacNaughton, lived behind 
the trading store had been tidied up, the 
dinner dishes washed, the beds made—all 
with a snap and dash which meant that 
Margery had something important on her 
mind, and wanted the rest. of that after- 
noon to herself. 

Her intention was to go and see the pris- 
oner whom Corporal Gibney had brought 
in from the muskeg southeast of Lac Aux 
Loutres settlement. Corporal Gibney 
brought in malefactors quite often—that 
was his business—and they seldom caused 
a ripple in Margery’s life. But this prison- 
er was something special. 

Her father had been down to the bar- 
racks “ butter-tub ” and seen the man, as 
all the trappers, Indians, and métis of the 
settlement had been. 

At the dinner table he had described the 
prisoner and mentioned his name, and 
otherwise set Margery to thinking very 
deeply. Her curiosity, always a trouble- 
making element with her, was aroused; 
and, as usual, when that happened, no half- 
Way measures would do. 

For an hour she had been sitting on the 
keen edge of a suspicion. Nothing short 
of seeing for herself, seeing if her breath- 
les:, wild guess were true, could satisfy her. 

The suspicion, of course, was absurd. 
The name and description were just a co- 
incidence. But even if her imagination had 
galloped away with her again, it wouldn’t 
kill any cats to go down and look at the 
prisoner and make dead sure. What harm 
could come of an innocent visit like that? 

Her glance lingered for an excusable sec- 
ond on the image in the mirror—the image 


of a medium-tall girl, straight-bodied and . 
slender as a young poplar; with dark-brown 
eyes and dreamy eyelashes and wavy hair; 
and a proud, jaunty poise to her head and 
throat, and a waist that was a snug arm’s 
reach around. 

For the visit she had put on her one and 
only outdoor outfit: a belted leather coat 
with collar of fox fur, a jacket and short 
skirt of soft blue corduroy, and tiny laced 
boots that came up to where her skirt left 
off. 

In spite of homemade furniture and 
walls of split-logs chinked with clay, her 
room had a cozy and feminine air, lacy cur- 
tains half veiling the window; a number of 
violet-and-gold pennants, of a girl’s school 
down in Winnipeg, tacked over knots and 
ugly places; the bareness of the walls off- 
set by colored magazine pages in lieu of 
costlier pictures. The pictures ran to sports 
—skiing, tobogganing, skating—principally 
skating. 

Out of the window she had a vista of the 
heavy spruce woods near by, and glimpses, 
between the tree boles, of the frozen river 
which emptied into Lake of the Otters a 
few hundred yards north of the settlement. 

The hum and drone of many heavy, slow 
voices in the trading store sifted through 
the door, along with tobacco smoke, and 
the faint, musky odor of the fresh peltry 
her dad was taking in. 

On the dresser lay a year-old magazine 
spread open at the advertisement of a 
sporting goods manufactory out in Edmon- 
ton. The ad carried the picture of a glit- 
tering pair of skates wreathed in holly, and 
a big oval inset of a man skate-jumping 
over eight barrels toward the camera. It 
was a snow-and-ice picture, wonderfully 
clear and vivid. 

Her gloves on, Margery held the maga- 
zine to the window for a last look to memo- 
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rize the features of that skate champion. 
As she put the magazine back, the muffled 
hum of voices suddenly became loud and 
near. She turned. Her father was coming 
through the opening door. 

He was a solemn, rocky-faced man of 
fifty, in shirt sleeves and leather apron, 
somewhat dour and stern of feature, some- 
what reminiscent in manner and outlook 
of the old theologian he had been named 
~ after. 

“Where might ye be going, Margy?” 
he asked, taking the pipe from his sandy 
whiskers. ‘‘ Not skating agin, I hope.” 

As she batted an eye Margery took 
thought. If she told her father the truth, 
he might put his foot down on her going 
to see the prisoner. At least she would be 
in for another scolding on her feckless ways 
and foolish notions. 

“T’m stepping down to see Corporal 
Gibney for a few minutes, dad.” That 
wasn’t the whole truth, but it wasn’t a lie. 

Her father’s eyes opened a bit wider in 
surprise. He nodded approvingly. 

‘“‘That’s a guid, sensible notion of ye to 
be taking all of a suddint. I’ve been think- 
ing ye’d soon or late see the worth of him 
and treat him a mite better.” 

Here came another lecture on Gibney’s 
good points as a prospective husband. To 
avoid it Margery escaped through the door 
into the trading room. 

Twenty-odd trappers, timber estimators, 
Swampy Crees, and métis were gathered as 
close as might be to the stove, talking about 
the dastardly, brutal nturder of “ Dead- 
fall” Davis, and about the prisoner in the 
Mounted butter-tub. 

There had been muttering about a neck- 
tie party, but on the whole the crowd now 
seemed content to let the law take its 
course. 
that course would be—justice, swift and 
heavy-handed. 

At the counter her father’s assistant, 
Benny Symington, was blowing on furs, 
and drawling in a thick burr to a trading 
métis: “Yer bill comes to three mink and 
a half, Francois. So yer get a muskrat 
over. I'll put it to yer credit.” 

Conscious of twenty-odd stares, Margery 
progressed through the smoke to the front 
door, and out into the crisp October air. 


II 


Sometimes Lac Aux Loutres settlement 
seemed unbearably lonesome to Margery. 


There was small question what_ 
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It consisted of a slab walk, a clearing, her 
dad’s trading store, a canoe landing at the 
river, the Mounted barracks, three com- 
fortably big cabins housing white folks, ten 
split-log métis shacks; and, back in the 
edge of the spruce woods, a varying num- 
ber of tepees of the Swampies who came 
and went. 

The loneliness was not from lack of hu- 
man contact; there were fifty-one souls at 
the settlement, counting the new Ballard 
baby—nor from strangeness; Margery had 
been born and raised there—nor from iso- 
lation one hundred miles north of the Pas; 
to her thinking the Strong-Woods them- 
selves were a paradise. 

It arose from other circumstances, and 
lay sometimes like a black, crushing load 
upon her, with no one to understand, no 
one to help her, no soul to turn to. 

To-day had been particularly bad; and 
this affair of the prisoner was a welcome 
break in the brooding monotony. 

She stepped quickly down the slab walk, 
and knocked at the door of the barracks. 
Corporal Gibney opened it, frowning till 
his glance fell upon her trim-jacketed fig- 
ure. His face changed. 

“Why, come in, Margery. I was writ- 
ing a report. Won’t you give me your—” 

“No, thanks; I’m staying just a min- 
ute.” 

She took the chair he proffered. He sat 
down at the table again, and kept on look- 
ing at her. 

She liked Corporal Gibney. If her father 
had not talked him up so much, she might 
have liked him better. He was honest, de- 
pendable; and always kept himself very 
regimental. 

His three stripes were almost in sight, 
and his commission practically a sure thing 
in a few years. He was head and shoulders 
above anybody else around there. If it 
had to be, it had better be he. 

But he had a long face, too, like her 
dad. If he was all this solemn and worka- 
day and unimaginative at twenty-six, what 
would he be like at thirty-six, forty-six, 
fifty-six? Thirty long, glum years—that 
was what faced her across the table in the 
person of Corporal Gibney. 

That was what her dad and the power- 
ful pressure of circumstances were pushing 
her into—not a very happy outlook, but 
what else was there? 

She had her own secret and darling wish 
—an ambition that would have made her 











father raise his arms aloft in stupefied con-~ 


sternation. But that ambition, Margery 
realized, was a will-o’-the-wisp, never to be 
caught and held in her hands. Only this 
morning, over the breakfast dishes, she had 
seen how utterly hopeless and impossible 
it was. 

Gibney was talking, telling her about his 
morning’s work. She shivered a little as 
he calmly described the cold-blooded mur- 
der of “ Deadfall” Davis. He went on, 
telling her about the pursuit, and about 
capturing the slayer red-handed in posses- 
sion of the furs he had stolen from the mur- 
dered trapper. 

“He hadn’t gumption enough to cache 
the pelts and get ’em after things died 
down,” Gibney added, “or sense enough 
to know any experienced eye would recog- 
‘nize Deadfall’s peltry right off. Fact, I 
don’t figure he’s got much sense to ’m at 
all.” 

“Is he a bush-loping bandit?” Margery 
asked. ‘“‘ Where does he belong? Can’t 
you pigeonhole him?” 

“He don’t belong to the bush. I figure 
he’s some foot-loose wanderer, roaming ir- 
responsible over the country. They’re the 
bad kind — this foot-loose sort, the sort 
your dad calls ‘ feckless.’ ” 

Margery’s small fist clenched at the 
word. Her father was always using that 
word on her. He meant she was worthless, 
and had foolish, flighty notions, and would 
come to a bad end unless she were securely 
roped down and tied. 

“ What makes you call him that?” she 
asked. 

“Well, he don’t seem to take things se- 
riously. When we fetched him his dinner 
he laughed and joked with us—” 

“ Maybe,” Margery suggested—“‘maybe 
he was covering up his real feelings that 
way, Mr. Gibney. Maybe he’s the kind 
that laughs and jokes when other folk 
would be glum and growly. I’d like to see 
a man who can joke when he knows twenty 
men outside are talking about lynching 
him. May I?” 

Corporal Gibney was considerably taken 
aback. He evidently thought she had come 
to visit him. But he nodded. 

He led her through an inner door into 
a little hall. At the far end were two cells, 
solid cement except for the iron-barred 
doors. In the second one a man was sit- 
ting on the narrow cot, face buried in his 
hands. He looked up now. 
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At the sight of him, Margery impulsive- 
ly clasped her hands and quivered, and an 
“‘Qo-o0-h!” escaped her lips. ; 

Corporal Gibney was looking at her cu- 
riously. ‘What on earth’s the matter, 
Margery?” 

Margery batted an eye and took thought. 
She had to explain that unguarded 
“‘Qo-oo-h!” and she wanted to get the 
corporal out of the way for a few minutes. 
Two birds—one stone— 

““[T—TI must have — yes, between here 
and the trading store—along the slab walk 
—my bracelet!” 

“ll go find it before a smoky picks it 
up,” Gibney volunteered. He rattled the 
lock on the door, and started up the hall. 
She heard him call Constable Masterson, 
and tell him to keep an eye on the butter- 
tub. 

All the while she was staring at the man 
in the cell. He was about Gibney’s age 
and height, but so perfectly proportioned 
that he did not seem six feet. She had 
never seen such clear and virile and hyp- 
notizing eyes as looked through the bars 
at her. 

He was light-haired, blue-eyed, young, 
boyish. His features were so deeply 
bronzed and so cleanly chiseled that they 
seemed carved from granite. For all his 
boyishness, he gave her the impression of 
poised, manly strength, of latent powers, 
like a taut bow. 

And he did not have a long face—not 
even behind prison bars. That was what 
mattered the most with Margery. 

When he got up and bowed—somewhat 
mockingly, she thought, as if conscious of 
being on show—she noticed the lithe, beau- 
tiful grace of that muscular body. 


III 


“You don’t mind my staring, do you?” 
he asked, stepping up to the barred door. 
“It’s only fair for me to do a little of it. 
I’ve been stared at so much in the last 
couple of hours that I’m beginning to feel 
like a caged animal.” 

Margery got down to business. That 
bracelet was good for only a few minutes 
at most. 

“ Your name’s Harwood, isn’t it?” 

“The same, ma’am. James MacPher- 
son Harwood, and your humb—” 

Margery did not answer his smile. She 
was too agitated, too struck all of a heap. 
He had the same features as the picture, 
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the same poise of body, the same muscular 
qualities as the skate-and-ski champion— 
but was he the man? 

““What’s your nickname?” she _inter- 
rupted. 

He seemed a little surprised. 

“Why, I hate to say. It’s ‘Skates.’ I 
don’t like it personally; sounds too much 
like cheap skate, or worthless skate. But 
they call me that, and they mean—” 

“Did you ever jump over eight bar- 
rels?” 

His blue eyes opened still wider. “ Why, 
yes; lots of times. It’s one of my stunts. 
I can jump over ten, but it’s a ragged jump, 
not in good form—” 

“Did a company out in Edmonton ever 
use your picture of that?” 

He thought a moment; she could see him 
digging into his memory. 

‘Oh, yes! The Fieldson Sporting. I 
remember now. I got a hundred dollars a 
barrel for that jump. But what in con- 
sternation are you driving at?” 

“I’ve driven! You’re the ‘ Skates’ Har- 
wood!” 

“No secret about that,” he said mourn- 
fully. “I’ve been telling it to everybody, 
but it doesn’t seem to mean anything to 
them. How come you know?” 

She was a little awed for a moment at 
standing there face to face with a man 
who had done a hundred-and-ninety-foot 
jump, and won a skating marathon, and 
swept his team to a national hockey cham- 
pionship—all in the same week. 

“What are you doing up here, Mr. Har- 
wood—” 

“No, Jim. And I heard him call you 
Margery.” 

“up here in the bush, J-Jim, wander- 
ing around alone?” 

“They wouldn’t swallow that either. 
But you might, knowing who I am. The 
Gyrfalcons dropped the first two games 
last season because—you see, the plays are 
built around me mostly—because I wasn’t 
hard yet. 

“T can’t work up very much zip train- 
ing inside, and there’s no outdoor ice down 
there this time of year. So the first of 
October I came up north to the Pas, and 
lit out from there. 

“Been skating all day, sleeping d la 
belle étoile, and toughening up in great 
style. Heavens—a skating rink a thousand 
miles wide in any direction! I was coming 
along all jake-a-loo, having the time of my 
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life, till I ran into this timber-top corporal 
and his posse.” 

“But what I don’t understand is,” 
Margery said quickly, “ why should a man 
who gets a hundred dollars for jumping 
over a barrel—why should he kill a trapper 
for some measly furs?” 

“ That’s easy. I didn’t.” 

“Then why did they find you with those 
furs of his?” 

He dropped his attempt at light-heart- 
edness. In his eyes she read a keen, throb- 
bing anguish that tugged at her. 

“Somehow I think you might under- 
stand that too,’ he answered softly. 
“Down there in the muskeg where three 
creeks come together, I was walking over 
a tote path around a white-water stretch, 
and I ran headlong into a man—a big, 
hairy bear of a man, he was. 

“ He must’ve been surprised; he grabbed 
his rifle from the sling. But I wasn’t 
armed, so he slid the gun back. 

“He was in a big hurry. Said his wife 
was sick, or something. Asked me to take 
his fur pack in to the trading station. Said 
it was heavy and slowed him down. 

“T said, you bet; glad to. He took out 
three fox pelts—they looked like good sil- 
vers to me—and gave me the rest. It 
wasn’t ten minutes afterward that Timber- 
Top and his posse nabbed me.” 

“Oh, you poor reuben!” Margery cried 
passionately, stamping her foot, forgetting 
her awe. “ You let him unload on you. 
Glad to, you bet. He took out the silvers 
and gave you the cheap, common pelts. 
He knew they were closing in on him; so 


he bundled the evidence on you. You're 
caught.” 
“T know it. Dve been kicking myself. 


They all laughed when I told them about 
the man. They wouldn’t listen when I 
begged them to follow—” 

“The judge will laugh, too, and so’ll 
the jury,” Margery interrupted bitterly. 
“Which way did that man go?” 

“He cut up that middle creek, straight 
north toward those saw-tooth hills.” 

“‘ Heading for Tamarack Pass,” Margery 
thought aloud. “If he ever gets through 
it into that muskeg wilderness beyond, he’s 
gone for good. Not even Swampies in 
there. He’s got a three-hour lead. No 
way to head him off unless—unless—” 

“Ts there a waterway to that pass?” 
Harwood asked, breathless now like herself. 

“Yes. It’s across this big lake, and into 
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that river with the white rock at the mouth. 
It leads straight to Tamarack Pass. He'll 
probably follow the trail around this lower 
muskeg—”’ 

“Could a swift skater beat him to that 
pass, d’you think?” 

(T9 Yes.”’ 

He put his face up against the bars, 
clutching them till his fingers were white. 

“Then for pity’s sake,” he pleaded in 
a whisper, “let me out of here. You can 
do it. You can get the keys from that 
corporal. Look how you handled him— 
about that bracelet. Let me escape, Mar- 
gery. I'll go get that man. I promise I’ll 
bring him back, or come back and give 
myself up again.” 

She looked away from those pleading, 
boyish, anguished eyes, because to look at 
them was to yield. She knew, far better 
than he did, how tragically he was caught. 
If the murderer ever reached that pass, 
Harwood’s last hope would flicker out. 

“You know I’m innocent,” he urged her 
desperately. ‘“‘ You know who I am. But 
these other people don’t. They won’t 
listen. 

“They won’t give me a fighting chance 
for my life—till it’s too late. It’s like but- 
ting into a stone wall. I wouldn’t ask this 
—of you, but it’s life or death with me.” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. “ I can’t 
—let you escape. Corporal Gibney trust- 
ed me. He went away and left me here.” 

She heard the front door open and slam 
shut. At the slam of the door, a sudden, 
overwhelming sorrow for Jim Harwood 
welled up in her, a passionate, fighting 
madness to save him. 

Impetuously, before she could check the 
impulse, she leaned forward, stood on tip- 
toe, whispering “You mustn’t lose hope; 
I'll do what I can to save you,” and kissed 
him, and then fled up the hall into the 
main barracks room, rushing headlong into 
Corporal Gibney’s arms. 

“What on earth, Margery—” he began 
to stammer, not knowing whether to hold 
her or let her go. 

Margery slipped out of his arm. “ My 
bracelet—I just remembered where I 
dropped it—thanks for your trouble—and 
the visit—” 

IV 


SHE was out, and running up the side- 
walk. 

“Name of the Name!” she said pant- 
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ingly, because tall words in another lan- 
guage did not seem like tall words. ‘“ Now 
I am tangled up, and no way out but 
straight ahead; but I got to save him—” 

She thought once, as she ran, of coaxing 
one of the younger men at the store into 
going with her. But few of them could 
skate, and those few were too slow and 
clumsy. 

Besides, her father might smell a rat; 
he was good at sniffing. If he did, he 
would nip the plan in the bud, absolutely, 
heavy-handedly. 

But there was another resource, a 
scheme which got around both those diffi- 
culties. She thought of it as she turned 
the knob and hurried into the trading store. 

Her father was behind the counter again. 
She nodded, went on back to her room, 
closed the door, and took a pair of skates 
from the bottom dresser drawer. 

Counting on a quick get-away, and on 
taking her light .25-.35 with her, she sighed 
when she heard the door open. But when 
she looked up and saw her father’s face— 

“Ye said ye was going down to visit 
wi’ Corporal Gibney, daughter,” he began 
sternly. “ But ye didna. All the time ye 
was gone he was walking up and down the 
slabs, stoopit over.” 

He planted himself squarely in front of 
her, frowning, like a colossus between her 
and her purpose. She saw he was sus- 
picious, angry. Minutes were vital. She 
had to mollify him, and quickly. 

“T was down to see Corporal Gibney, 
dad,” she answered, hiding her impatience. 
“Then he went out to look for something.” 

“And what did ye do the meanwhile?” 

“ I—Constable Mack there—I saw the 
prisoner.” 

“That is what ye went down there for, 
daughter. I thought it was queer of ye to 
go visiting Corporal Gibney all of a sud- 
dint. Ye lied to me.” 

Margery flushed hotly. Because she was 
his daughter, he was using words to her 
that he would never use to any man out 
there in the store. 

She wanted to tell him that she was 
twenty years old, and no longer account- 
able for every moment of her life; wanted 
to tell him that a dozen times a day his 
parental heavy-handedness drove her to 
half-truths and petty deceptions that she 
despised. But she knew better than to 
cross him now; she had been locked in a 
room before. 
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“T’m sorry, dad. If I’d thought you 

didn’t want me to go, I wouldn’t have 
gone.” 

“‘ Some of these days one of your flighty 
notions that ye hide from me will be the 
bane of ye, Margery.” 

She was thinking of her scheme, of all 
its dangers; and the words suddenly seemed 
like a heavy prophecy. 

“Where are ye going now?” he de- 
manded. 

“T thought I’d go skating a little while. 
I’ve done up all the work, dad—” 

“When ye ought to be sewing on things 
ag’inst your marriage. When your work 
is done ye think of noot but play.” He 
shook his head hopelessly. ‘“ She was feck- 
less, Margy, and ye are the image of her, 
body and soul. 

“ And your schooling down to Winnipeg 
only made it the worse in ye. Ye have not 
your feet solid on the ground. Feckless 
people, Margy, never accomplish things, 
bating trouble. There is a feckless man 
down in the butter-tub—” 

Margery knew what it meant for him to 
start on “ feckless people never accomplish 
things.” The firstly of that lecture was 
that anybody who liked to play after their 
work was done was feckless. That point 
was good for ten minutes. 

The secondly was detailed proof that 
she was feckless; that her mind ran to skat- 
ing and things of that ilk of flightiness. 
That point was good for fifteen. 

The exhortations which always followed 
were good for goodness knew how long, 
with him as angry as he was. 

“ But, dad,” she interrupted in despera- 
tion, ‘‘I want to go skating a little while 
before I start supper. I’ve worked all day, 

-and I’m tired. Just a few minutes, dad, 
please.” 

For all his sternness, he could never re- 
sist her when she took his whiskered face 
in her hands and begged. 

“ Will ye be back in twenty minutes?” 

She nodded. It was a deliberate false- 
hood; she would be gone for hours. She 
realized that when she did not return short- 
ly he would begin to worry. There would 
be consequences. But no help for that— 

“And ye will keep off the thin lake 
ice?” 

“Yes, I’ll stay on the river, dad.” 

Another lie. If somebody should see her 
out on the lake, and then later she was 
missed! But Jim Harwood there in the 
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butter-tub—the murderer hurrying for that 
pass and safety and oblivion in the tama- 
rack muskeg north of the hills— 

““ Well, ye may go.” 

He followed her through his room and 
the kitchen, admonishing this and that, so 
that she had no chance to take her rifle. 
She would rather have had a weapon, but 
that was not absolutely necessary to her 
scheme. Escape, without arousing his sus- 
picions, was. 

Hurrying down to the river, she clipped 
on her skates, and circled a few times till 
she saw her father close the kitchen door 
and go back to his counter. 

Then she whipped up to the river mouth, 
cut through a cluster of small islands there, 
and skimmed out upon the bosom of the 
lake, heading straight as a dart for the dis- 
tant white blotch against the north-shore 
evergreens. 

V 


It was six miles across Lac A7'x Loutres, 
five miles up Wolf River to David McGil- 
livray’s trapping shack, two miles on to 
Tamarack Pass. Fileet-footed, skating as 
she never had skated before, she swung 
into a rhythmic, tireless stroke. The ice 
under foot bent at times and crackled om- 
inously, but it only made her fly the faster 
in her fear of breaking through. 

Her intention was to stop at young Mc- 
Gillivray’s shack and tell him what was 
up. He was courageous and a good shot; 
she could beg or coax him into doing what 
she wanted, even if he did think her notion 
foolish. 

It seemed an endless time before the low 
north shore began to rise up and take on 
clear outline, and swim nearer. But she 
reached the white rock at last, darted into 
the river mouth, and whipped on up the 
stream without stopping till she came to a 
tiny clearing on the bank, and a shack with 
blue smoke spiraling from the chimney. 

McGillivray ought to be back behind 
the shack skinning his catch of the morn- 
ing or else inside stretching the peltry. He 
was methodical as a clock, day in, day out. 
But when she called from the river bank, 
no one answered. 

Breathless, a little panic-stricken, she 
took off her skates, ran up to the shack 
and knocked. No answer. 

She ran around behind it. He was not 
there. She saw the sapling with a nail in 
it where he skinned his game. A few feet 
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away lay several small, raw carcasses not 
yet frozen stiff. 

And then she realized that to-day of all 
days something had happened to the clock. 
He had come in, skinned his catch, and 
gone away again not half an hour before. 
It was barely possible that he had heard 
about the prisoner, and was going around 
the lake shore to the settlement. 

Dazed for a little while, she went back 
to the door of the shack, and stood there 
trying to think. Her plan was completely, 
unexpectedly shattered. She had never 
even given a thought to McGillivray not 
being home. 

Up river the blue V-notch of the pass 
stared at her, hardly two miles away. Back 
at the barracks she saw the cement cell, 
Harwood sitting on the bunk, face buried 
in his hands, caught in the tragic net of 
circumstances, and only herself to save him, 
saw it so vividly that for a second or two 
she was back in the cell with him. 

Not telling him she had lost courage and 
turned back, but that she had captured the 
man, saw his blue eyes light up with aston- 
ishment; saw his fervent gratitude. Be- 
yond that her thoughts were a mad stam- 
pede. 

Slowly, aware of the terrible danger she 
was plunging into, she lifted the latch and 
entered the shack. A Ross rifle hung on a 
wall peg; cartridges filled a canister above 
the bunk. She worked the bolt to make 
sure the weapon was in order, and filled the 
magazine, and clipped a shell into the 
chamber. 

Then down to the river bank; adjusting 
her skates, and on north toward the blue 
notch she flew, realizing that step by step 
all that afternoon, from her first innocent 
curiosity merely to see the prisoner, she 
had been drawn deeper and deeper into the 
affair, and was likely to be drawn deeper 
still before that evening’s work was over 
with. 

VI 


A HUNDRED yards south of the pass en- 
trance she made an ambush in a little juni- 
per thicket beside the game trail. The 
ground was frozen, deer had been coming 
and going; and she could not tell whether 
the man had yet passed. She believed he 
had not. 

He certainly had followed the trail, for 
the muskeg bush was impenetrable. As 
she remembered that trail, it jiggered and 
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corkscrewed considerably. And if he were 
anything of a woodsman, he would travel 
it warily, stopping often and scouting out 
the path ahead. 

As she waited, she planned swiftly what 
she would do when he came along. What 
could she do if she did succeed in surpris- 
ing and disarming him? She dared not get 
close enough to him to tie him up; dared 
not attempt to drive him at the point of*a 
gun to the settlement thirteen miles away. 

The question might have stumped many 
a bush loper in her circumstances; might 
have stumped Corporal Gibney himself. 
But she found an answer. 

At the muzzle of her rifle she would 
force the man to climb a tall spruce clear 
to its swaying top, and stay up there while 
she made a smudge fire and flipped a 
blanket over it in the Swampy signal for 
help. Then she would build a bright fire, 
and sit there watching the tree till that help 
came. 

The minutes dragged by interminably 
as the sun slanted down toward the western 
spruces, but her thoughts were galloping. 
Whatever happened there at Tamarack 
Pass, that afternoon would have swift con- 
sequences for her. She had lied, she had 
gone off on a wild and desperate and peril- 
ous venture. Her father would not merely 
be angry. 

There were earnest moments, such as 
now, when Margery got down to bed rock, 
and tried to reason out why the prospect 
of marrying Corporal Gibney and living 
there at Lac Aux Loutres settlement daunt- 
ed her; why life there in that glory of 
woods and waters was a black, oppressive 
weight to her. 

She felt out of step, out of place, im- 
prisoned, beating against prison bars as 
harsh and cruel and real as those of the 
butter-tub cells. 

The trouble, as she honestly saw it, 
boiled down to this: to her thinking all the 
people she knew around there had long 
faces—her dad the longest of all. 

Their outlook co her seemed dour and so- 
ber. They worked hard, but they never 
played. There was no light-hearted, spon- 
taneous gayety about them. 

Around the settlement, as Harwood said, 
lay a skating rink a thousand miles wide, 
but none of them ever skated for pure fun. 

Tobogganing — they never heard of it; 
they used toboggan sleds to haul grub and 
peltry over fluff snow. Skis—they used 
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only when the snow was hard packed in 
February and skis were easier and faster 
than racquets. As for jumping dizzily 
down a hill, and then climbing back up 
again! 

With her school memories fading, and 
the folk around there her only standard of 
comparison, Margery was beginning to be- 
lieve that she was wrong and her father 
right; that she was irresponsible and flighty 
and feckless and addicted to wicked levity, 
when living should be a matter of terrible 
seriousness; that folk like her never 
achieved anything except trouble. 

For instance, it was probable that by 
now Lac Aux Loutres settlement was out 
on the lake and river, searching for a hole 
in the ice. 

She was honest enough to admit that she 
was out of step, not the whole settlement. 
They were good, solid, wholesome folk, 
kindly, and courageous, and stanch. Her 
father loved her; all that he did was for her 
best interests—as he saw them. 

But why didn’t he allow her to live her 
own life? He was trying to remold her, 
break her to his own will and way. Didn’t 
he realize she was simply and utterly dif- 
ferent in nature? Not better and not 
worse, but just fashioned differently. 


VII 


THE sun inched down behind the west- 
ern spruces, and a zero tang crept into the 
air. Either the man had passed before she 
got there, or else he was traveling exceed- 
ingly warily. 


Back in the hill range a wolf began its . 


long crescendo howling. Banking and tilt- 
ing in the branches overhead, a snow owl 
beat through the spruces for snowshoe 
rabbits. 

It flitted suddenly across the river with 
a “too-whoo” of alarm. Something had 
scared it. 

Down the trail, footsteps sounded on 
the frozen ground. Margery lifted her 
rifle, tensed and breathless. Her heart 
fluttered wildly a moment, but she gripped 
herself and won back her nerve and 
courage. 

Presently, a form behind a screen of 
junipers, crouching, peered up the path 
ahead. Then a man bursting through, 
loped up the trail toward her. 

The mere sight of him, as he came within 
a dozen steps, should have overwhelmed 
her with fright, a stranger, a big, hairy 
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bear of a man, his face covered with a 
scrub of bristly, reddish hair, huge bushy 
brows above his furtive eyes, a rolling, ani- 
mal gait, fearsome to look at, a hunted 
murderer, desperate if put at bay. 

His huge, dangling hands could have 
torn her in two. But the rifle made her his 
physical equal, and she had the superlative 
advantage of the drop. 

She laid the rifle stock against her hot 
cheek. 

“Stop there! Hands up!” 

The man stopped dead short, whirled to- 
ward the sudden voice, grabbed for his belt 
gun. She was completely hidden, he could 
not see her; but her Ross cocked with a 
snick he could ear. 

“Tl shoot! Hold up your hands! One 
—two—” 

At the metallic snick of a trigger ear- 
ing back, the man slowly raised his hands 
above his head. 

“ Reach one hand back, take your rifle 
by the muzzle, lift it out of the sling, throw 
it away.” 

She could see him recovering from his 
first paralyzed fright. He seemed to have 
recognized the voice as a mere girl’s. He 
did not obey, did not appear to be taking 
her seriously. She drove a bullet past his 
ear so sizzling close that he ducked and 
swore savagely. The rifle crashed aside. 

“ Now, then, your belt gun.” 

Peering sharply into the thicket, as if 
to locate her, he started to reach for the 
butt of the revolver. But her voice, sharp 
and incisive, checked him. 

“ Not that way! A man would kill you 
for trying to do that. Unbuckle your whole 
belt, use your left hand.” 

The belt gun followed the rifle. Margery 
rose up, the rifle still against her cheek, 
and stepped out into the path, keeping ten 
feet away from him, covering him unwa- 
veringly. He stared in bewildered amaze- 
ment at this apparition of a girl confront- 
ing him. 

She herself had been a little surprised 
when he surrendered his last weapon so 
readily. He seemed now to be thinking, 
to be gathering his slow wits for something. 

“ Well, what d’yuh want?” he growled. 

* You. You murdered ‘ Deadfall ’ Davis. 
You gave the furs to another man. You’ve 
got his three silvers there in your pack.” 

“T ain’t.” 

“Spread open that pack. Let’s see.” 

He unbuck!ed the pack from his shotl- 
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ders, laid it on the ground, spread it open. 
There were no silvers. 

A sudden doubt shot across her mind, 
not doubt of Jim Harwood, but doubt 
whether she had got the right man. She 
came a step closer. 

“ Shake out that blanket.” 

With a lurid oath the man bent and 
obeyed. Three silvers rolled out of a fold 
in the blanket. 

“They’re mine!” he growled, watching 
her. “I kin prove it. I kin name people 
as seen me ketch ’em.” 

She knew “ Deadfall’s” peltry; he 
stretched and dried it peculiarly, half In- 
dian, half white man fashion. 

“Pick up one of those silvers.” 

The man crouched, as if to obey. She 
leaned a little closer. The next split second 
she was conscious of a big body lunging 
at her, of her rifle going off, of the weapon 
torn from her hands, of swaying back 
against a juniper with the murderer hold- 
ing both her wrists with one huge hand. 

“Yuh was too damn curious,” he snarled 
down at her. 

VIII 


SHE struggled furiously, but he held her 
as easily as if she were a bird in his hand. 
A black, agonizing despair swept over her. 
In a searing moment she saw her terrible 
predicament. 

No one knew where she was. Jim Har- 


“wood might guess, but he was a prisoner; 


what he said meant nothing. They thought 
she was out on the ice; they were search- 
ing that; they would never guess. 

With her brain afire, she remembered 
her father’s prophecy. Here was her bane, 
this the thing she had been headed for all 
that fatal afternoon. = 

The man would never let her go. She 
had recognized those silvers, knew he was 
the murderer. What was he going to do 
with her— 

She could see him debating that same 
fraught question. From the contorted hate 
on his face she thought he was going to 
kill her, 

But as he stared down at her a long min- 
ute, grinning evilly, thrusting his face with- 
in a few inches of hers, the hate gradually 
faded. At first she could not understand, 
but then slowly his expression changed to 
: leer unmistakable, a look that horrified 

er, 

Night at hand—that tamarack wilder- 
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ness beyond the hills—his shack or den 
there-—winter and the obliterating snows— 
her fate unknown— 

And she read that animal leer right. He 
did not raise his hand against her. Instead, 
still holding both her wrists, he dragged 
her down the path, recovered his rifle and 
belt gun, and took a babiche thong from 
his pack. 

“Yuh’ll go up th’ trail ahead of me. 
Yuh'll lope right along till we git away 
from these shots. Then we’ll camp.” 

He bent her arms behind her and started 
to tie her wrists, but stopped then, jerked 
erect, listening. A moment later Margery 
heard what his quick ears had caught— 
footsteps pounding up the twilit trail. 

He dropped the badiche, flung her aside, 
grabbed his rifle, whipped it to his shoul- 
der, and took aim as a man burst through 
the screen of junipers. 

Margery leaped and caught that rifle. A 
roar burst in her ears like a cannon as it 
went off. She was thrashed and mauled 
and jerked bodily off the ground, but she 
clung with every atom of strength to that 
weapon. 

She heard an oath of terrible rage close 
at hand, then the sickening impact of a 
rifle stock against a skull. Then she no 
longer was mauled and tossed about. A 
man’s arms saved her from falling. 


Two hours later, an hour after deep 
night had settled dewn, a posse of a dozen 
men came running and stumbling up the 
Wolf River game trail. It was a strange 
and bewildering scene that they came upon 
there at Tamarack Pass. 

On the river bank a huge leaping fire 
had been built, lighting up the bush for 
yards around, and flinging its glare half 
across the frozen stream. A dozen steps 
from the fire, against a spruce, a huge, red- 
whiskered man sat bound hand and foot, 
and roped to the tree for double security. 

But stranger still, in the bright light out 
on the river ice, two figures, pressed close 
against one another, were skating about in 
a queer sort of dance—an intricate convo- 
lution of dizzy glides and spins and pir- 
ouettes. 

The man’s right arm was about the girl’s 
waist; his other hand clasped hers; they 
were laughing, stopping the dance when 
she made a mistake, beginning the intri- 
cate, rhythmic measure again. 

And stranger still, at least to Corporal 
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Gibney’s notion, the man did not attempt 
to dart away into the surrounding darkness 
when the posse appeared and shouted. In- 
stead he led the girl to the bank, and with 
his arm still about her waist, they came up 
to the fire. 

Quicker to find his tongue than the 
others, Corporal Gibney spoke up: 

“What on earth does this mean?” 

“ Draw your own conclusions, corporal,” 
Harwood answered. 

“Who is that man?” pointing to the 
spruce. 

“Our prisoner, Margery’s and mine. 
He’s got three silvers there in his pack that 
you might take a look at.” 

“ Your prisoner?” blankly. 

“Yes, ours. But you can have him if 
you want him. We haven’t any further use 
for him.” 


The corporal bent over the pack, and - 


picked up a fox pelt. It went from hand 
to hand. 

“ Deadfall’s, all right,” a man gasped. 
““Mebbe this young feller wuz telling us 
the truth.” 

“ He wuz, for a fact,” said another. “I 
never did think he looked like a criminal, 
I didn’t.” 

“What are you doing up here?” Gibney 
demanded. “ How did you get out of the 
butter-tub?” 

“Tell him, Jim,” Margery whispered. 
“ And make it strong.” 

“You said I hadn’t any gumption, two- 
stripes. Said I was a foot-loose, irrespon- 
sible wanderer. Because I tried to put up 
a good front and grin, you thought I was 
easy and empty-headed. 

“ But listen, son, you didn’t have gump- 
tion enough to look in my boot leg for my 
skate file. While you were out on the ice, 
I cut two bars and went into the big room 
and cracked the constable over the head, 
and took his rifle and lit out after Margery. 

“I knew where she’d gone. Down the 
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river I heard a couple of shots and guessed 
she was in trouble. So I sneaked up the 
path. Between us two_ irresponsibles, 
there’s your prisoner.” 

The corporal’s cheek bones reddened. 
But it went over Knox MacNaughton’s 
head. He could realize only that the 
strange man who had been down in the 
butter-tub had his arm about his daugh- 
ter’s waist, and a most astounding attitude, 
at once tender and possessive, toward her. 

“ Margy!” he said sternly. “ What does 
this mean—your gadding off, and me wor- 
riting to death—” 

Margery saw the suspicious redness 
about his eyes, and her heart smote her 
when she realized what he had gone 
through in those last three hours. She 
slipped away from Harwood, and flung her 
arms around his neck. 

“T’m sorry, dad,” she half sobbed. “I 
had to do it.” 

“ And your dancing out there on the ice 
like a shameless thing, and—” 

“‘ Easy there, dad,” Harwood interposed. 
“We had to keep warm some way, didn’t 
we? Don’t go riding roughshod over 
Margery. I won’t stand for it. 

“We've talked about a lot of things 
since we whiffed the blanket over the fire. 
She says she’s always wanted to skate pro- 
fessionally. Been a sort of hopeless dream- 
wish with her. 

“In between times I’m an exhibition 
skater myself. I’ve had a lot of women 
partners, but never anybody that could 
come up to her.” 

Knox MacNaughton raised his arms 
aloft in stupefied consternation. But Har- 
wood held up his free hand for silence, and 
added: 

“ And she’s going to have her wish, dad. 
You won’t lose her all the time. Lac Aux 
Loutres for us during the summers, but in 
winter we’re going to tour together. Team 
of Harwood and Harwood, don’t you see?” 





“WHITHER THOU GOEST—” 


WHITHER thou goest, I will go; 
Out from the dawning pearly gates 
Unto the full of gardening noon; 
On to the west, where rest awaits 
Under the sentinel circled moon: 
Invites the ancient path, and so 
Whither thou goest, I will go. 


Olin Lyman 

















La Chasse Galerie 


THE OLD DEVIL SEA MUST BE AT HIS BEST TO DO BATTLE 
WITH A MAN OF JUDIQUE 


By Arthur Hunt Chute 


rador is the village of Saint Charles 

le Croix, an outport of ill repute. 
To seaward the reefs, like squadrons in ex- 
tended order, cut off approach, save from 
a narrow channel, guarded by a towering 
rock, known as Eternity. 

In that channel, with its swirling back- 
ward current, there lurks a dread attrac- 
tion, which some attribute to Eternity. 
Others, thinking of the settlement beyond, 
lay blame upon a dark-eyed, blond-haired 
girl. 

In spite of its grisly fame, vessels fishing 
on the northern grounds are prone to run 
into this haven. Discretion would natural- 
ly argue for Forteau or Saint Modiste, but 
wild blood has courses of its own. 

Three men of the sea rowed ashore to 
Le Croix in a small boat early one morn- 
ing. Evidently they did not intend to 
tarry, as their schooner lay with jibs un- 
stopped, her mainsail flapping thunder- 
ously. 

Swaying their dory up the tickle, after 
shouted directions from the fish sheds, they 
came to, swearing, vociferous. At their 
summons a burly figure issued forth. 

“Be you Tom Garroway?” one rower 
inquired. 

“ Aye,” came the calm answer. 

The first impression made by the person 
answering to this hail was as if some cut- 
throat, hanged at Execution Dock, had 
stepped down from the gallows to reappear 
upon that lofty stringpiece. He had a face 
like a great round cheese. One eye was 
permanently half closed, and an ugly jaw 
added to his sinister aspect, which was re- 
lieved in part by his bluff geniality. 

“Well, lads, where ye from?” he asked. 

“ Labrador grounds.” 

“ Fishin’ good?” 


O* the French-speaking coast of Lab- 


“Grand for last few days. Might have 
knowed this weather’d bring ’em north.” 

‘An’ what can I be doin’ fer yez?” 

““Have you been gettin’ any wine out 
o’ the French brigs o’ late?” 

“Who sent yez here?” Garroway de- 
manded. 

“Louis Lenoir, cook on one o’ the fur- 
tradin’ schooners.” 

“Louis, for sure, he passed this way a 
fortnight gone for Montreal,” the ugly man 
conceded. 

‘An’ he told us you was expectin’ a new 
consignment from Saint Malo.” 

“‘ Aye, an’ she’s here, me hearties, the 
finest stuff from France. Come ashore, 
and we'll be glad to set ye up.” 

While Garroway led the way, the skip- 
per and the cook proceeded into the ware- 
house. The third fisherman, after making 
the painter fast, started to follow. Then, 
glancing backward, he caught sight of 
something that caused him to forget mere 
thirst. From the back step of an adjacent 
house a girl was looking on the strangers 
with interest. 

The young man had just muttered to 
himself: “ Ain’t this one hell 0’ a place?” 
And then, as though to mock a snap judg- 
ment, the most charming little thing in the 
world swam into his ken. His reaction 
was a low whistle of delight. 

He tarried until his mates were busy in 
the warehouse’s recesses, then approached 
the girl, in much the manner that one might 
stalk crown jewels if by chance they were 
discovered on a doorstep at the end of the 
world. 

“Good mornin’, Blondie, an’ whoever 
dropped the likes 0’ you into this devil’s 
acre?” the man inquired bluntly. 

For a moment the girl stood in a fright- 
ened attitude, her lips parted, her heart 
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all aflutter. As the bold one still advanced 
she turned, with a little cry, and ran into 
the kitchen. 

Nothing daunted, he followed after, and 
there, on her own ground, she faced him 
squarely. Every line of the pretty crea- 
ture, from her tripping feet to her pursed 
lips, was an invitation to the conqueror. 

“Trés chic an’ trés petite,” he said, air- 
ing the language of diplomacy. 

“ Ah, you speak French?” she remarked 
shyly. 

“ A little.” 

‘“‘ Where did you learn it?” 

“ Dancin’ with Acadian girls at Arichat.” 

“ And what did you come ashore for?” 

“To pay you a visit.” 

“Oh, no, you didn’t. 
Tom Garroway’s rum.” 

As she spoke, the girl’s pose was so pro- 
voking that he yearned to fold her into his 
arms. He was a swift craft with the ladies, 
but a sort of second sense warned him to 
go warily, now. ‘There was something 
about this girl that was not written in his 
chart. 

“ What’s your name?” he asked. 

“ Yvonne Constant. And you?” 

“T’m Shon MacLeod, fishin’ on the 
schooner Quickstep, out 0’ Nova Scotia.” 

“Do tell me about Nova Scotia; f love 
to hear about big places.” 

He had never thought much of Judique, 
his home, especially in contrast with such 
towns as Boston. But now, as he respond- 
ed to this Labrador lass, the South Shore 
port from which he hailed appeared almost 
metropolitan. 

Besides a comely body and fair features, 
Yvonne was possessed of a nimble intellect. 
Moreover she knew the seductive feminine 
art of listening admiringly to a man. 

Shon never enjoyed his voice more thor- 
oughly than he did that morning, sitting 
on the kitchen table with Yvonne in thrill- 
ing nearness. Her big brown eyes were 
wide with interest, and she was cooing ever 
and anon with delight, and interpolating 
just enough questions to add to the spice 
of monologue. 

But there was an uncertainty about this 
girl. She seemed to promise anything from 
a kiss to a box in the ears. Once MacLeod 
essayed to place his arm around her as she 
sat near him. Artlessly, and without a 
word, the arm was disengaged, while the 
ardor of the man was increased a hundred- 
fold by a demure glance. 


You came for 
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His schooner in the harbor, his dory- 
mates at Garroway’s, the Labrador coast, 
Saint Charles le Croix itself, all seemed 
shadowy and far-away. The only realities 
that remained for him were two dark eyes 
of velvet softness, set off by an aureole of 
golden hair. 

“Oh, but isn’t that simply wonderful!” 
Yvonne was bubbling, when, from with- 
out, the voice of the skipper was heard. 

“Where the bloody hell are you, Mac- 
Leod?” he yelled. 

Shon rushed to the door, to be greeted 
by more fervid blasphemy. 

“So that’s you, eh?” the skipper de- 
manded. ‘“ Ain’t we been lookin’ for you 
this last half hour? Had a mind to put 
to sea without you. Where have you been 
keepin’ yerself, you damn—” 

His cursing stopped in mid-career, for 
there, just beyond the object of his wrath, 
the skipper caught a glimpse of Yvonne 
Constant. 

“Come here, Yvonne, and meet Cap’n 
Gabereau, o’ the schooner Quickstep,” 
Shon said without enthusiasm. 

‘ “ Bon jour, M’sieur le Capitaine,’ the 
girl responded in French, an intimacy 
which gave MacLeod a sudden twinge. 

While the two conversed blithely in their 
native tongue, the highlander felt cruelly 
out of it. There was a sort of fatal charm 
about the skipper, whose fine head tossed 
defiance, whose black eyes shone with dan- 
gerous fire. 

II 


It required little persuasion on the part 
of Tom Garroway to make the skipper hold 
over for a frolic that night. There was no 
curé in the village of Saint Charles le Croix. 

The folk of Labrador as a rule are right- 
eous and restrained, as though the somber- 
ness of nature had cast its spell upon them. 
At Forteau and Saint Modiste, adjacent 
outports, there was devoutness. 

Unlike its neighbors, Saint Charles le 
Croix was consetrated to joy. A soirée 
there was a gathering of adventurers. First 
came the natives of the place, French-Ca- 
nadian fisher folk, traders, trappers, and 
the metis. These could be seen and heard, 
but they were by no means all. 

There was also a great and invisible com- 
pany who came to kiss the girls, to speed 
the dance, to fill the brimming cup. These, 
unseen, but no less welcome guests, arrived 
in shadowy war canoes from the precincts 











of the forest, in shadowy barks from across 
the roaring of the outer reefs. They were 
the folk that brought distinction. 

Far away in some safe town, one might 
sneer at this ghostly company as mere su- 
perstition, but a brooding wilderness and a 
somber sea kept the French coast in re- 
membrance of the old spiritual kingdom. 
Make no mistake: these unseen visitors 
were not the pallid wraiths of a God-fear- 
ing parish; they were rather the rollicking, 
dare-devil sort. 

Saint Charles le Croix may have blushed 
at the narrowness of its harbor, but all the 
coastline boasted about the breadth of its 
dancing floor. That evening the frolic 
took place in a great warehouse, redolent 
with fish and the tang of the sea. 

In a far corner, under torch flares, a bar 
had been improvised. Already the wine 
was flowing freely. Above the laughter and 
the jesting, one heard a voice lifted in some 
old chanson, reminiscent of Du Lhut, of 
Radisson, of Groseilliers, and the bright 
company of gentlemen adventurers. 

As hostage to the spectral singers of 
“Le Canayen Errant,” the place was dim- 
ly lighted. Looking on, Shon MacLeod felt 
there was scant chance for gloom in its 
shadowy corners, that invited the thrill of 
stolen kisses. 

The note of fiddles was already rising, 
while the floor was given up to a whirlwind 
of dancing. Behind Shon, in the doorway, 
Captain Gabereau beamed upon the world. 

With a flash of tempestuous petticoats, 
Yvonne Constant whirled past, snuggling 
into the arms of Jules, the cook. At this 
sight the skipper let out a loud guffaw, 
while Shon turned anxiously to regard him. 
On his part the skipper watched the young- 
er man narrowly, realizing that this was a 
warfare in which youth was not to be 
despised. 

Satisfaction faded from the skipper’s 
face as Shon waded in on the next trip 
round, and unceremoniously deprived Jules 
of his dancing partner. Yvonne hardly 
had time to realize what had happened. 
One moment she was viewing graying hairs, 
the next its shade had turned to tawny 
brown. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Is it you?” 

Shon MacLeod did not answer. With a 
beatific look upon his face, he had sudden- 
ly joined the clan of fire and music. His 
waltzing was as wild and true as the wind 
on the Highland hills. 
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Many a maid would have been swept 
clear off her feet by his tempestuousness, 
but not Yvonne Constant. She whirled 
with him every time, her little slippers 
twinkling like lightning between his mighty 
sea boots. Her smiles ran through his blood 
like fire. 

“Ah, mon cheri, but is not this trés, trés 
excite?” she murmured. 

“‘ Guess you like dancin’.” 

“T adore it—with you. And why didn’t 
you come before, mon cheri?” 

“* Because I never knew who lived here.” 

“ Well, you’ll be sure to come again?” 
she asked, cuddling against him. 

For answer Shon gave her an added 
squeeze. And then, as though to mock 
their protestations, the note of fiddles died, 
and they came to earth with a start. The 
skipper was on the job in an instant. 

“All right, young man; it’s my turn,” 
he announced. 

Shon had vowed that he would hold this 
priceless girl against all comers. But here 
was something for which he was unpre- 
pared. Up went the note of the fiddles, 
and out on the floor rushed the dancers, 
leaving him disconsolate. 

Jules and MacLeod were standing there 
together when the master of ceremonies 
routed them, pairing off Jules with the fat 
Mrs. Garroway, while Shon found the 
brown arms of a metis girl entwined around 
him. 

After that dance, Shon made a bold dash 
toward his beautiful one, while the skipper 
moved leisurely from the opposite direc- 
tion. Shon got there first. 

The young highlander’s face was pale, 
the girl’s flushed. He wanted to seize her, 
to sweep her away, as he had done in the 
first dance. Under her golden hair her 
eyes were dark pools of light. 

“Come on!” they challenged. 

He hesitated. Such was the dominance 
of the approaching skipper, that Shon 
could not lightly cut athwart him. While 
Yvonne’s fine eyes still lured, his rival 
caught up the waiting girl, and spirited her 
to the whirling floor. 

After that not even Tom Garroway 
could prevail upon Shon to accept a sub- 
stitute partner. Disconsolate, he burst out 
into the night to discuss the problem with 
the uncaring stars. 

An hour later when he returned, the 
skipper and Yvonne were still together. By 
this time all thought of mastery and prece- 
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dence had been swept away in MacLeod’s 
mind. It was no longer the skipper and one 
of his crew; it was man to man. 

As the dancers drew toward him, Shon 
read the message in the girl’s eyes: 

“Come and take me away from him!” 

That settled it. He had cleaned up 
Jules, the cook, in the first dance of the 
evening, and just as unceremoniously he 
snatched the girl away from her other 
partner. 

Captain Gabereau was astounded. The 
finest sail-dragger on the coast, the bonnie 
dog of the fleets, had been supplanted by 
a heel-snapper out of Judique! 

The skipper’s face went dark with anger. 
Clinging tightly to Shon, and looking back 
across his shoulder, Yvonne caught the 
look. A little cry of fear escaped her. 

“What’s up, Blondie?” Shon inquired 
coolly. 

“He looks so terrible; I’m afraid he’s 
going to kill you.” 

“Take more than a French-Canuck to 
clean up a man from Judique,” Shon re- 
marked with easy faith. 

At Yvonne’s suggestion they stole out 
into the night. Holding him by the hand, 
she led the way to a sheltered nook. Here, 
gazing down upon the lights of the village, 
with Yvonne snuggling against him, Shon 
MacLeod discovered an  undreamed-of 
country, locked up behind the silences of 
Labrador. Listening to the voice of an 
enchantress, he heard the legends of a 
haunted coast, of the phantom canoes that 
ply the heavens, of the braves that come 
up from the still forest, of those others 
that come up from the sounding ocean. 

As Shon sat there, he forgot that he was 
a mere toiler of the sea. The hour, the 
mood, and the night had started him as a 
willing voyager to dim shores. As the girl 
talked on, he found himself wondering at 
the magic wand that had suddenly trans- 
formed this Labrador settlement into an 
enchanted place. 

“Did you ever hear of La Chasse Gal- 
erie?” the girl asked. 

“No. What is that?” 

“Oh, it’s one of the pretty things that 
they tell up here, after dark across the fire- 
light, a sort of legend of the French coast 
about the coureurs de bois, the rovers who 
missed their own true loves, and who now, 
to make up for their loss, come back again 
on wild, black nights.” 

“ An’ what do they come back for?” 
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“To dance with their sweethearts, you 
old silly.” 

“Have you ever danced with one o’ 
them?” 

“No, but I’d just love to! Often on a 
stormy night, when we are having a soirée 
in the village, I go and look out into the 
darkness, and dream that sometime some 
one is coming back for me. Now, I know 
that I’ll be dreaming more than ever.” 

(79 Why?” 

“Oh, just because.” 

This last was uttered with an extra 
snuggle, and silken tresses mingled with a 
tawny mane. 

“ An’ when will some one come?” Shon 
asked. 

“ For the midnight dance.” 

“Why, then?” 

“ Because that’s when irue sweethearts 
declare themselves.” 


III 


BEFORE the Quickstep sailed to take her 
place on the fishing ground it was agreed 
that all hands should return to Saint 
Charles le Croix for a “ jamboree ” on Fri- 
day night a fortnight later. In expectation 
of this midnight dance, Shon MacLeod had 
counted off each day. 

That last morning came with a high red 
dawn. Such a calm had fallen as comes 
only between storms. Everything was 
tensed and waiting; even the gulls had gone 
away. All hands were apprehensive about 
venturing out in dories on such a morning, 
but the skipper would hear of no delay. 

“Git out there, an’ underhaul them 
trawls,” he commanded. 

Shon MacLeod did not like the look of 
the weather, and openly said so. 

“You're a bloody coward,” the skipper 
taunted. 

There had been bad blood between the 
two ever since their meeting with Yvonne. 
Shon’s fingers were itching to be at his 
rival’s throat. He crouched to spring, but 
the law of the sea bade him stay. 

“You're the skipper,” he growled. “I 
won’t smash you now, but wait until we 
get ashore, an’ then we'll see who is a 
coward.” 

Captain Gabereau’s answer was a vicious 
kick, which sent the younger man tumbling 
over the side into his dory. 

“Git the hell out o’ here!” the skipper 
roared. 

With anything but a light heart, Shon 
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rowed away, heading for the distant high- 
flyer which marked his trawls. A strong 
tide was running, and he noted with satis- 
faction that it would help him back to the 
vessel. After rowing to the far end of his 
gear, he shipped his buoy, and bent to the 
work of underhauling. 

The unpleasant episode quickly passed 
in the absorption of his task. And what 
mattered a brush with that pig of a skipper, 
when Shon thought of the happiness that 
awaited him. All thtfough the morning he 
seemed to hear Yvonne calling to him, her 
lips held in a trembling invitation. As he 
toiled away, his body was on the fishing 
banks, but his heart was already in the 
sanctuary of the pines above the village. 

With two skates of trawl aboard, he 
paused to gaze about. The calm was over, 
and an ever-increasing kick and lift was 
felt in the dory, while the sickly light of 
day had begun to fade. 

“ Ain’t no good in that thickenin’,” he 
muttered apprehensively. “ Hullo! There’s 
the ensign to the peak. Skipper’s pickin’ 
?em up. Dunno whether I better cut my 
gear or finish up.” 

As if in answer, an ugly grayback wave 
slapped in and filled the bottom of the 
dory. Shon had hardly finished bailing 
when, looking up, he shouted: 

“My God! Here she comes!” 

At the same instant the storm struck, 
and in a blinding snow squall the schooner 
vanished, like a candle snuffed in the dark- 
ness. As the advance guard of the squall, 
a huge wave came tearing along and struck 
the hawsed up dory. 

MacLeod, standing at the trawl, was 
pitched headlong into the sea. Encum- 
bered by sea boots and oilskins, he sank 
immediately. 

As he shot downward, somewhere, far 
under water, his hand came in contact with 
the trawl. Although dazed from the shock, 
he retained presence of mind enough to 
grasp the line and to begin to haul himself 
upward. 

He was making good progress when one 
of the hooks caught in his thumb, passing 
clean through the end. For an ordinary 
man this would have meant death, but Shon 
MacLeod came of a breed of die-hards. 
Without hesitation he tore the hook clean 
through his thumb, and went free. 

When he finally got his head above 
water and caught his breath, another hook 
got tangled into his jacket. He sank again 
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with the encumbering weight, and in that 
drowning moment it seemed as though the 
sea had conquered. 

At the pain of the barbed hook as it 
worked through to his flesh, a frenzy seized 
him. With a lunge he ripped himself clear, 
and, hand over hand, went toward the 
plunging dory. He clutched the rising, 
then with a supreme effort pulled himself 
over the side, and sprawled inboard. 

Although spent, there was no time for 
respite. The dory was again half full of 
water. Letting her fall off, so as to head 
the seas, Shon set to bailing. 

When the squall had blown itself out, 
the lost fisherman began to search anxious- 
ly for his parent schooner, There was no 
sign of her. East, west, north, south, he 
swept the horizon. Nowhere was there 
even the peak of a sail. Nothing but the 
limitless expanse of lifting foam-crested 
blue met Shon’s eyes, and gradually a com- 
prehending look came to his puzzled face. 

“T might have known,” he muttered. 
“That swine has pulled away an’ left me! 
He’s been lookin’ for a chance to get even 
ever since the night I cut him out at the 
dance.” 

In a tiny cockleshell, alone on the vast 
ocean, with dirty weather upon him, and 
still dirtier in store, his predicament was 
perilous. But the only thing that really 
troubled Shon was the remembrance that 
the morrow was the day for the appointed 
dance. 

A wave of helplessness swept over him. 
He could master the drowning sea, but the 
thought of failing the girl was unbearable. 
Slumping to the bottom of the dory, he 
gazed wan-eyed in the direction of the dis- 
tant shore. 

The nor’easter blowing on his cheek told 
him that every moment the skipper on the 
Quickstep would be drawing nearer to 
Yvonne. There came to his mind a vivid 
picture of the following night, with his 
rival telling some lying tale as to why the 
highlander had not kept a tryst. 

Then, more maddening still, he saw the 
skipper leading the girl out for the mid- 
night dance. Through all this he heard the 
taunting voice of Captain Gabereau, gloat- 
ing over him: “ Serves you right, you Ju- 
dique heel-snapper!”’ 

Shon MacLeod was not the kind to take 
such taunting lying down. An idea began 
to form itself in his resilient mind. 
“Ves, I'll try it,” he decided. 


“ With 
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decent sailin’, my dory ought to be off 
there by noon to-morrow. First thing is 
to pitch over the fish.” 

Overboard went the precious cargo, and 
the dory began to ride higher on the hun- 
gry waves. 

“Now, then, we’ll step the mast, an’ lay 
a course for Forteau Point.” 

With a slash at the trawl line, the craft 
was freed, and under her tiny lug sail she 
started to run before the gale. 


IV 


THE prospect was cheerless and fore- 
boding. Dark masses of snow-laden cloud 
were driven to leeward, while the seas were 
lashed into broken crests. 

Tearing and pounding into the rollers 
the dory went like a mad thing, now plung- 
ing headlong, now lurching in the hollow, 
now fighting up again. All through the 
rest of the day the gallant little craft ran 
before the gale, heading on a course for 
the nearest headland, ninety miles distant. 

It was cold work, but MacLeod kept 
himself comparatively warm by the ceasec- 
less exertion of bailing. By nightfall the 
wind hauled into an offshore quarter, and 
the biting frost of the north began to show 
its teeth. At length, with head winds, it 
was apparent that Shon could sail no 
farther. 

But no matter what might intervene, his 
mind was fixed. He would take to the oars. 
With every increasing pang of cold and ex- 
haustion there came the skipper’s taunt: 
“Serves you right, you Judique heel- 
snapper!” : 

Through his clenched teeth MacLeod 
snarled: “I’ll show you up, you French- 
Canuck!” 

Sometime during the night, out of sheer 
exhaustion, he slept at the rowing. When 
he awakened, the sun was an hour up on 
the horizon, while he lay sprawled forward 
with the oars still locked in a Viselike grip. 
The wind had died down. 

Refreshed from his involuntary sleep, he 
took a long swig of water from the breaker, 
ate a couple of hard-tack, and then started 
with renewed vigor to put the dory on her 
course. As the morning advanced, the 
wind sprang up again, blowing in long 
squalls, gradually hauling into a favorable 
quarter. By noon Shon had quit rowing 
and was running free. 

By two o’clock he was tearing before a 
rising gale. Discretion would have long 
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since prompted him to put out a drogue, 
and attempt to ride it out. But discretion 
was a quality which Shon MacLeod no 
longer possessed. 

With the sea getting up, the dory seemed 
to be playing leapfrog across the tumbling 
watery mountains. Spume mantled her, 
and she would have surely foundered but 
for the fact that Shon was a dory mate of 
genius. 

Nightfall found a full gale blowing dead 
ashore. Before the wind, and before the 
seas, the high riding dory sped like a 
winged fury. Because of the spray blown 
from the tops of the seas visibility was low, 
so that all afternoon no sign of land could 
be detected. With the coming of dark- 
ness, MacLeod finally picked up the flash 
of Forteau light. 

He hardly had time to check up on his 
compass before fog shut in thick, while a 
distant thundering gave warning of rollers 
crashing on an iron lee shore. There is 
nothing more terrifying to the navigator 
than the voice of breakers heard through 
the murderous curtain of a fog. 

Questions and doubts came to Shon 
MacLeod. But having committed himself, 
nothing remained but to chance everything 
to the end. The baying of breakers came 
to him intermittently, now, blotted out oc- 
casionally by the fiercer howling of the 
squalls. 

After the vanishing of Forteau light, 
Shon strained his eyes to catch some land- 
mark, but there came no slightest warning 
to him until the dory struck with a terrific 
crash. Her bows were shattered like egg- 
shell, while the racing seas carried her 
jumping, bumping, and pounding at the in- 
tervening barrier. 

Shon expected every moment to be his 
last. Nothing was to be seen to port but 
flying spray, and foam, and surging swell. 
Along the starboard side he caught a hint 
of large rocks with huge seas breaking over 
them. 

Swift as thought he jumped clear of the 
shattered dory. The breakers reached out 
and bore him down, mauled and tore him 
like a tiger, but he kept his grip, dazed, 
wondering. Then, with moonlight burst- 
ing from fast-driven clouds he saw a half 
mile away a granite salient, rising sheer 
above the smoking seas. Even in his des- 
perate situation, Shon cried exultantly: 

“ Eternity!” 

From the thrill the towering rock gave 
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him, one would have imagined that the 
man was already on dry land, instead of 
clinging by his eyeteeth to the outer reefs. 
A narrow channel lay between him and his 
goal, but this was appalling in its menace 
of white water. The foam seemed to spell: 
“Thus far—no farther!” But the des- 
perate man on the reefs saw in that foam- 
ing menace merely the setting for a girl of 
gossamer and mist. 

Tearing off his oilskins and sea boots, he 
plunged into the maelstrom. 


V 


In Saint Charles le Croix, the dance was 
on. All hands were abandoned to joy, ex- 
cept Yvonne, who listened for a certain 
“voice between the laughter and the fiddles. 

The skipper of the Quickstep noticed her 
abstraction, but he was supremely happy. 
He had her for a partner, that was enough 
for the hour. 

Then came the time of the midnight 
dance, whien..true loves nominated their 
choice. “ The skipper had been promised 
this number if “some one else” did not 
come. Captain Gabereau knew that some 
one else would never come. He missed 
Yvonne for a few minutes, and then found 
her, wholly abstracted, gazing out into the 
night. 

“My dance, isn’t it?” he demanded. 

“Oh, yes, but please wait,” she begged. 

“ Wait? I been waitin’ for a fortnight.” 

“ But I’m sure I heard a footstep.” 

Both paused and listened. There came 
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to them only the loud, high piping of the 
wind. 

“You only think you heard a footstep. 
Well, there ain’t none, so come on, little 
one, you’re mine.” 

Against her will, almost in tears, the girl 
was dragged onto the sanded floor and sub- 
merged up in a whirling reel. 

The belated Shon MacLeod arrived at 
the floodtide of the midnight dance. 
Through the outer hall he strode, and 
straight to the roaring floor. 

“‘T know she’ll be waitin’ here for me,” 
he muttered. 

For a moment, blinded by giddy lights 
and wild tempestuous petticoats, he paused. 
Then, through the whirl, he caught sight of 
the gallant skipper, Yvonne folded in his 
arms. Shon stood stricken, like a man who 
had suddenly aged, mumbling to himself: 
“T thought she’d wait.” 

With his dream so swiftly shattered, 
what was it that he had fought for across 
that bitterly contending ocean? Slowly he 
turned and started for the door. 

A shrill scream halted him. He saw a 
lovely figure burst away from her dancing 
partner and dart toward him. 

Ah, this was what he had fought for! 
And he would fight again, with his fists, 
to show that French-Canuck skipper the 
mettle of a man from Judique. 

But that would all come after Shon 
MacLeod had finished the midnight dance 
with dark-eyed, golden-haired Yvonne 
Constant. 





MY CREED 


WHATEVER I covet or capture, 
Perhaps but a transient delight, 
I hold fast the memory of rapture, 
Nor quibble with wrong or with right. 


I’ve nibbled at love—and I’ve hated; 
I’ve taken my fences head-high; 

And whether I’ve quickened or sated, 
I’ve asked not the wherefore nor why. 


Ah, what is the use in decrying 

The sweetness of joy on the wing? 
And what is so futile as trying 

To hold such a fugitive thing? 


It’s Life that I woo with beguiling, 
Its rainbow inconstance to share; 

For whether I weep or am smiling, 
It’s only for Life that I care. 


Pauline de Silva 








The Buttered Side 


BEAUTIFUL, BUT DUMB—AND PROUD OF IT—THIS COUNTRY 
GIRL GREW WEARY OF FURNISHING ATMOSPHERE 
FOR CITY JAYS ON BROADWAY | 


By Carolyn 


N a theatrical employment agency on 
Broadway at Times Square, Tilly Dob- 
ley looked alternately at photographs 

of screen stars on the walls and the settees 
full of would-be stars. They all looked at 
her, and she knew why. 

She was beautiful. Sam, her husband, 
had said so. That was why she had mar- 
ried him, and why she had run away and 
come to New’ York. She yearned to be a 
screen star. 

Tilly looked at the people around her, 
but sat in silence. She was not given to 
talking, and did not know what to say. The 
conversation of the others was ceaseless 
and of no importance. 

Finally, the manager’s secretary came 
out and called to her: 

“Miss Lee—you’re next.” 

Tilly arose and went to the inner office. 
The manager looked at her with a face- 
reading air. 

“Ever in pictures?” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“ You have a beautiful face, but whether 
there is anything back of it or not is up 
to you to show us,” he announced. ‘“ We’ll 
take you on as an extra—just atmosphere 
work at five dollars a day, but it won’t be 
every day. Report at Fort Lee to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock. Next!” and Tilly 
went out, while the secretary called another 
applicant. 

A girl put out her hand and pulled Tilly 
down beside her. 

“Get anything?” she asked. 

“Yes. I report in the morning.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Fort Lee.” 

“ As extra?” 

(<9 Yes.” 

“ That’s where everybody has to begin. 
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You have a remarkably pretty face. Are 
you from the country?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“T thought so. Complexions like yours 
don’t grow here. Neither do the long 
braids you wear on your head. It’s your 
eyes that count, though. Can you use 
them?” 

“Never tried,” Tilly replied with in- 
terest. 

“T could if I had them. [I'll try to tell 
you.” 

A call for Modest Cuyler interrupted 
their conversation, and Miss Cuyler arose. 

“Wait for me,” she said to Tilly. 

When Miss Cuyler returned, they went 
out and down Broadway. 

‘““1’m on, too, for atmosphere work at 
Fort Lee,” Modest revealed. ‘“ So we’ll be 
together.” 

“ Been on before?” Tilly asked. 

“T’ve been an extra for ages. No 
beauty, so I don’t get anywhere. Where 
do you stay?” 

Tilly mentioned the hotel, a small one 
near Broadway. Modest looked surprised. 

“T’m there, but I didn’t see you,” she 
declared. ‘‘ What floor you on?” 

That was the beginning of their friend- 
ship. Tilly was glad to know somebody. 
She had never before had a girl friend. It 
seemed to her she had always been mar- 
ried to Sam Dobley, ever since she was big 
enough to walk alone. 

She listened in wide-eyed surprise to 
many things Modest told her. After they 
had been together a whole day, she asked 
Miss Cuyler the most important thing she 
could think of. 

“Have you ever been in love, Modest?” 

Modest laughed amusedly. ‘“ Dozens of 
times.” 
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“You're fooling,” Tilly hazarded. 

“ Haven’t you ever been in love?” Mod- 
est asked in turn. 

“ Never,” Tilly assured her. 

“* Never!” Modest repeated it unbeliev- 
ingly. ‘ Why not?” 

“T don’t know. How do you feel when 
you fall in love?” 

“ Like hell,” Modest said. ‘ You think 
the man you love is the only man on earth, 
and you want to tag around after him like 
a pet poodle.” 

“ Well, then, I’m never going to fall in 
love, and I’m glad I never did. I’m going 
to flirt, though, with every good-looking 
man I see.” 

“Providing they have money to take 
you somewhere,” Modest advised. ‘“ Other- 
wise, let ’em slide.” 


II 


Every morning for several weeks they 
went over the river to Fort Lee together as 
extras. Every night Tilly mentally put a 
page in the book of memories she was 
making. 

It was a very remarkable and unique 
record, and was built entirely around a 


baby face with large, questioning, smiling 


blue eyes. She knew this because she was 
told so, many times in many ways. Pow- 
der, rouge, lip stick, and silk stockings fur- 
ther equipped her, and she began her cam- 
paign. 

She flirted right and left, especially in 
restaurants where dancing was sandwiched 
between other things. She went whenever 
she was asked, and with whoever asked her. 

One night she stopped in Modest’s room 
and disgustedly threw her hat on the bed. 

“T’ve quit at Fort Lee,” she said. “TI 
didn’t like being dumped in the water in 
that swimming scene. I was scared.” 

““What’s the big idea?” Modest asked. 
“ You’ve given up being a movie ‘ queen,’ 
yet you haven’t inade any effort to nail a 
man, With your face, you could do it 
easy. Yet you just fool around and turn 
em down.” 

“T don’t want ’em any more than to eat 
a good dinner while they rave about my 
looks,” Tilly replied. ‘Guess I forgot to 
tell you about the one that took me to din- 
ner in a private dining room some place 


uptown. Bet it cost fifty dollars, and after. 


dinner he knelt down and kissed my hands 
and called me the most beautiful woman 
in the world, a living—something or other.” 
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“ Yes? 
tiently. 

“T looked it up afterward in the dic- 
tionary and it said the Greek goddess of 
beauty and love. He was off about the 
love part, though, for I don’t know how to 
love. When a man begins to talk about 
love, it’s time to beat it. I’ve learned that. 
They all order good dinners.” 

“ Better watch your step, Tilly. They’re 
not all so easy.” 

“No? Well, I’ll watch my step and you 
watch my smoke. Got to braid my hair, 
so good night.” 

Tilly had not bobbed her hair. Sam had 
always raved about how beautiful it was, 
so it remained long. 

A ring of her telephone hurried her en- 
trance to her room. She sat down beside 
the phone. 

“Miss Lee?” the hotel clerk asked. 

“ Yes.” 

‘“‘ A man here at the desk says he is your 
husband, Sam Dobley, and wishes to reg- 
ister under your room number. Is he your 
husband?” 

Tilly gasped and hesitated only an in- 
stant. Then she replied firmly: 

“No. My name is Lee, as you know— 
not Dobley.” 

She double-locked her door and lay 
down. That telephone call explained 
things. She had written Sam when she 
first arrived, and he had sent money every 
Saturday. She had received no letter this 
Saturday. Sam probably had come to New 
York, hoping to take her home. 

She had no work and no money, but she 
was not going back to the fifth floor walk- 
up flat. She would look for work Mon- 
day. To-morrow, Sunday, she would search 
the newspapers for advertisements. 

The next day she slept until late after- 
noon. Had she been up she might have 
seen the awkward, gaunt figure of Sam 
Dobley, sitting in a chair in the lobby 
watching for her. All day he sat there, 
but did not see her. Knowing Sam, she 
ate in her room, and spent the evening 
conning advertisements. 

“Do manicures have to have a license?” 
she asked Modest. 

“Oh, I suppose so. You can’t even get 
married without a license these days. May- 
be you have to have one to be born.” 

Tilly followed the ads down the page. 

“ What’s a manikin?” she asked. 

“You don’t know that? Well, good 


Go on!” Modest said impa- 
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night! You’re just the type. They’re 
graceful, good-looking dolls like you, who 
parade around with beautiful clothes to 
convince women who aren’t beautiful that 
they will be if they buy those clothes.” 

Tilly looked at her half understandingly. 

The next morning she began her search 
for work. It was a long, depressing hunt. 

“Too late; place filled,” met her right 
and left, although occasionally a man 
looked sorry. 

At last, in a big, exclusive shop, she 
found a place. She was disrobed by a col- 
ored maid, and shoes, stockings, and lin- 
gerie put on her. 

“ Put on that dress,” she was instructed, 
“and walk as if you were a queen.” 

Tilly walked. 

“You'll have to have your hair bobbed 
in our beauty shop,” the lady manager an- 
nouncec’. “ You get twenty dollars a week 
to begin, and a raise of five dollars on every 
thousand you sell, up to forty dollars a 
week, so get busy.” 

Tilly went to the beauty shop and had 
her lovely, red-gold hair bobbed. She kept 
the long braids—quite unconsciously, for 
Sam Dobley. Many times in the privacy 
of her room, she placed them across her 
knees, proudly caressing the strands. 

It was Tilly’s first experience working 
for a goal, and she both worked and suc- 
ceeded. Two months brought forty a week, 
but standing and walking all day also 
brought weariness. 

This weariness left no opportunity for 
anything but sleep, and, naturally, it 
turned her thoughts to the fifth floor flat. 
There she had slept in the morning until 
she was ready to get up, while Sam got his 
own breakfast. Perhaps her life with him 
was neither exciting nor romantic, but it 
was restful. 

Til 


One afternoon a white-haired woman, 
accompanied by a girl and a young man, 
evidently her daugnter and her son, came 
into the shop. A bal! gown for the daugh- 
ter was wanted, and Tilly was chosen to 
exhibit them, for these people looked like 
money. 

For a half hour Tilly walked gracefully 
and looked beautiful in ball gowns; then 
one was chosen, and the group arose to go. 

All through the exhibition of gowns, 
Tilly had been aware that the young man 
was observing her intently, apparently ad- 
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miringly. This she had enjoyed, for he 
was a handsome, attractive young man. 
Within a half hour after he had gone with 
his mother and sister, he returned to the 
shop alone. 

“ Put that rose velvet gown on the model 
who posed for my sister,” he told the sales- 
woman. “I want to see it.” 

In a few minutes Tilly came forth, vir- 
tually a human rose. The young man 
looked at her wonderingly. 

“Do you like that?” he asked her smil- 
ingly. 

“It’s the most beautiful gown we have,” 
she said, smiling at him in return. 

“Show me what orchid gowns you 
have,” he directed the saleswoman. 

As she went after these gowns, the young 
man stepped close to Tilly and handed her 
a note. 

“When you go to put on the other dress, 
answer,” he said, just as the saleswoman 
reappeared. 

He looked over the gowns and chose one. 
Tilly disappeared with it and presently re- 
turned, wearing it. A casua! inspection 
brought him close to Tilly, who was watch- 
ing the saleswoman. When the latter’s 
back was turned momentarily, a dress tag 
dropped to the floor, and the young man 
put his foot on it. He said to the sales- 
woman: 

“T like the rose velvet better. 
send it.” 

While she was writing down the address 
he gave her, he picked up the dress tag and 
put it in his pocket. He paid for the gown 
and departed, while Tilly went back to 
disrobe. 

The note he had given her said only: 


You can 


Please give me your name, address and phone 
number. Tep Morris. 


On the dress tag Tilly had dropped was 
given the information he had asked for. 

That evening she rested in dishabille, 
hoping the young man would use the tele- 
phone number she had given him. At seven 
thirty the call came. 

“Ted Morris,” he told her. “ How 
about some dinner?” 

“ Best thing I do,” she answered and 
laughed. 

“All right, I'll be down in about ten 
minutes. Can you be ready?” 

“Tl try.” 

Tilly knew she would not be ready, be- 
cause she never was. Her record was still 
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unbroken when she at last went down to 
the lobby of her hotel to meet Mr. Morris. 

They went to a small Bohemian restau- 
rant, for Ted wished to make the acquaint- 
ance of this beauty before he appeared with 
her elsewhere. He was a senior in college 
and the spoiled son of a man of wealth. 
Nothing yet had been denied him, for he 
had good looks, brains, and money. 

Money makes an impression on almost 
everybody, and under the circumstances it 
made a vivid impression on Tilly. It would 
be great to have all the clothes she wished, 
and all she could eat all the time in good 
restaurants, and go to all the theaters and 
sit in a box. 

Tilly thought Ted Morris was attractive 
to look at, partly from clothes and groom- 
ing. As for brains, such things were be- 
yond her experience and comprehension. 

Ted ordered drinks. 

“What do you think the fellows call 
me?” he asked, as an experimental probe. 

“‘T seldom think and never guess,” Tilly 
answered truthfully. 


This was a poser. Perhaps the girl was 


dodging the inquisition. 
“They call me Omar,” Ted informed 


her. 

“Yes?” Tilly smiled. “ What for?” 

“You don’t know Omar Khayyam?” he 
asked. 

Tilly’s ultra-beautiful face expressed only 
what it might have had he asked the ques- 
tion in a foreign language. 

“No,” she replied. She was chronically 
brief. She had found silence the best way 
out of difficulties. 

“What do you read?” he inquired. 

“ Nothing.” 

“What do you do with your spare 
time?” 

“Go to the movies or do my laundry.” 

He stared at her. 

“You do your own laundry?” he asked 
in astonishment. 

If he had been the kind that some men 
are, he would have admired her spirit and 
courage, but Ted Morris was not that kind. 
His people and the people whom he knew 
would never have admitted they under- 
stood how to launder clothes, to say noth- 
ing of admitting that they did this menial 
chore. This admission had a vital effect 
on Ted’s motives and plans. 

“What do you like best to do?” he 
queried, trying to ascertain her mental 
level. 

11 
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“Oh, whatever I’ve never done before,” 
Tilly replied with a smile. 

“You are adorable when you smile,” he 
remarked. She smiled again. 

“What do you like best of the things 
you do all the time?” 

“Eat and sleep,” was the reply. 

“What do you like best to do with your 
money?” 

“ Buy pretty clothes.” 

“That’s good. You remember that rose 
velvet gown I bought because it looked so 
beautiful on you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Would you like it?” 

“ Oh, yes! Id die of joy.” 

“Couldn’t risk it then. But I bought 
it for you to wear to our New Year’s 
party.” 

“ Really?” she demanded. 
is New Year’s?” 

“ Friday night is New Year’s Eve. New 
York goes crazy then, so we'll go crazy, too. 
I'll send the dress over to-morrow. Guess 
I can’t see you again until Friday night. 
I’ve let my social duties go for a few days 
and I'll have to hustle.” 

They had come out of the restaurant and 
Ted turned to look for a taxi. 

“Let’s walk,” Tilly suggested, turning 
toward her hotel. ‘I get tired of being 
inside.” 

“Will you be ready early Friday eve- 
ning?” Ted asked. “I'll call with a taxi 
at nine. Won’t bring my own car because 
Omar Khayyam didn’t use one.” He 
laughed. 


“What day 


IV 


On New Year’s Eve, Tilly Lee—once 
Mrs. Sam Dobley—for the first time in her 
life was ready. Perhaps it was because it 
was long past her usual dinner time; per- 
haps because of the beautiful dress, which 
her wildest dreams had never imagined her 
possessing. She knew its value, and she 
had posed and paraded with it until she 
knew every line of its grace and color, and 
knew what it added to her own beauty. It 
was thus that she sat in the lobby, waiting 
with her coat beside her. 

When Ted Morris helped her into the 
taxi, he said: 

“You're a dream in that dress. I guess 
you'll have to have some more, and other 
things, too.” 

Tilly, thinking over the advantages of 
being the wife of a man with money, smiled 
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at him. It would be different from being 
Sam Dobley’s dish-washing, wet wash-iron- 
ing wife in a fifth floor walk-up flat. It 
was this thought she had held in her mind 
since the evening she had dined with Ted 
at the Bohemian restaurant. 

She had never before known anybody 
she would marry on a bet. But she hoped 
Ted would buy her a divorce and marry 
her. 

They drove to Times Square and stopped 
to look and listen to the pandemonium that 
reigned there—the tumult of whistles, 
horns, bells, and drums; honking autos, 
sometimes with dish pans or other noise- 
making inventions tied to their rear axles, 
bumping and rattling along the street like 
tin cans tied to a giant dog’s tail. Tilly 
gazed wide-eyed at the vast crowds making 
such an ear-splitting noise. 

“We'll go on to our party,” Ted an- 
nounced. He spoke to the driver, who 
turned east, then north. 

At the hotel where they stopped, they 
were taken to a private dining room near 
the lobby. Tilly was hungry, and she 
wasted no time in getting seated, although 
Ted Morris wasted considerable time try- 
ing to kiss her. 

“ Don’t be a prude,” he complained. 

“ What’s that?” 

“ A girl who doesn’t want to have a good 
time,” he explained. 

They drank something that looked like 
champagne. 

“Come on and sit in my lap to eat your 
dessert,” Ted later suggested. 

Tilly smiled. 

“This chair is comfortable, and I love 
ice cream,” she remarked. 

“ Better than you love me?” 

“T haven’t been asked to love you,” was 
her noncommittal answer. 

“ You are hereby asked.” He arose and 
put his arm around her shoulder. 

“Ts that a proposal?” She smiled up 
at him. 

“ Two of ’em,” he replied. 

“You mean a proposal of marriage?” 
This time she was serious. 
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“Surely. In this State, if you and I 
registered at the hotel here we’d be mar- 
ried.” 

Tilly stared at him. She was a country 
girl, and somewhat slow to grasp happen- 
ings even there, but she saw through this 
city idea. She said nothing, but looked 
pensive—and more beautiful than ever. 

“T’ll go register,” said Ted. “TI tele- 
phoned for a reservation before I came. 
You can come or wait, but I guess you’d 
better wait.” 

V 


SHE waited until he was in the lobby. 
Then she picked up her coat and went out 
a side entrance and took one of the taxis 
parked at the curb. She gave the address 
of her hotel. 

That was why, an hour later, she was on 
a train speeding for Holden, her home 
town. Arrived there, a taxi took her to 
the flat house where she had lived her mar- 
ried years. She had left her baggage at 
the station, for she was not sure whether 
Sam Dobley would still be there. Know- 
ing Sam, she felt he would be, for he would 
never give up her furniture, her things, her 
letters to him. 

In the taxi she opened her purse for 
change to pay the driver. With it were her 
keys to the flat. 

Slowly she climbed the stairs with the 
key in her hand. At the door she nervous- 
ly paused. 

If other people were in there she was 
taking a chance. But she had taken worse 
chances, so she inserted the key, opened 
the door, and turned on the light. 

A vast relief swept over her. It was all 
intact—her home, her little three-room flat. 

She took off her coat and hat and hung 
them on her hook in the clothes closet. 
The dining table was undisturbed, so it 
looked as if Sam was working nights as he 
sometimes did. In such a case, he would 
not be in for several hours. 

Mrs. Sam Dobley—once Miss Lee— 
threw her clothes on a chair, took a bath, 
crept into bed and promptly went to sleep. 





A MESSAGE 


To-NnicHT, I shall not rest but soar; 
My spirit knows no bars. 

The symphony of your voice will call 
Me up beyond the stars! 


Marcia Lewis Leach 





The Code of the North 


EVEN IF THE LAW HAD DIFFICULTY IN FINDING SOME ONE 
TO PUNISH FOR THE MURDER OF SKYLARK SURZAN’S 
HUSBAND, PERHAPS JUSTICE WAS SATISFIED 


By Herman Howard Matteson 


upon the broad face of Nampa Dan 

had suddenly given way to a scowl. 
Nampa, seated in the open window of the 
cabin, had just sung with tremendous en- 
thusiasm the words, if not the music, of 
that stirring martial hymn, ‘“ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” The cabin was full to 
capacity with asbestos miners and _flat- 
faced Aleuts. The Rev. Bertram Davies, 
boat preacher, was holding services. 

The moment that the hymn was con- 
cluded and the minister .began to preach, 
Dan’s face began to look like a storm com- 
ing out of the north. The preacher was 
bellowing forth some sure old-style, hell- 
fire doctrine, and he was looking straight 
at Mrs. Skylark Surzan, keeper of the 
boarding house wherein the services were 
being held, when he said it. 

“No murderer shall ever enter the king- 
dom of Heaven!” howled Davies, wagging 
a pointing finger, like a pistol barrel, at 
Mrs. Surzan. ‘ Whosoever sheddeth hu- 
man blood, so shall he, or she, suffer eternal 
torment in the pit of everlasting fire!” 

The brown eyes of young Mrs. Surzan 
never wavered before the preacher’s fierce, 
denunciatory glare. She smiled and nod- 
ded her head as if in approbation of his 
brimstone creed. One had to admire her 
nerve and her self-control. Nampa Dan 
did. He almost slipped from the sill of 
the open window. 

Even if Skylark had killed a man, no 
one, reverend or otherwise, could talk to her 
like that and get away with it. The dirty 
rat had it coming to him. Killing had 
been too good for him. Unless the minister 
sheered off from that kind of talk to Sky- 
lark, Dan proposed to lay hold of the col- 
lar and the seat of the pastoral pants, and 


4 © satisfied grin that had rested 


heave the shepherd out into the yard 
among the bowlders. 

From this moving enterprise Nampa 
Dan was suddenly diverted. The boat 
preacher swung the pistol-pointing, accusa- 
tive finger and aimed it at Dan. By in- 
ference at least, he was accusing Dan of 
having committed a murder. Good enough! 
The minister was in doubt, then, as to who 
had done the killing, Skylark Surzan or 
Dan. 

Nampa Dan did some fast thinking. A 
dozen times he had told Skylark that if the 
time ever came when she wanted his right 
eye, or an arm, or a leg, why, she could 
have them. Now was the time to do some- 
thing real for Skylark, even as she had 
done for him. 

Instantly his purpose formed. With all 
the arts of dissimulation that he could mas- 
ter, Dan proceeded to act the guilty man. 
Under the preacher’s hot indictment, he 
averted his gaze, held up protesting hands, 
shifted in his seat, shuddered, and looked 
about wildly, as if seeking a way of escape. 

In the role of the accused guilty one 
Nampa Dan played rather convincingly. 
The preacher drew nearer, loosed the vials 
of his righteous wrath to the full, and lost 
himself in the ecstasy of giving a blood- 
stained sinner a foretaste of the hell that 
was to come. 

Skylark’s smile vanished. White-faced, 
with a look of horror in her brown eyes, 
she crouched back against the wall. 

Ikogo, an Aleut Indian, who had been 
Mrs. Surzan’s house helper for months, 
drew from his pocket a hideous, pop-eyed 
innuit, his native devil idol. As the boat 
preacher’s voice shrilled accusations at 
Nampa Dan, Ikogo’s lips moved, and he 
thumbed the idol image. He was suppli- 
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cating his black deity to counteract and 
annul the terrible devil spell that the white 
‘preacher had shouted against these two 
whom he loved, Skylark and Nampa Dan. 

As Davies heaped higher the promise of 
punishment, Dan did some further think- 
ing. The time had come, he decided, to 
drop the cringing, guilty réle, and to blus- 
ter a bit. A guilty man, he reasoned, 
would so act—he would betray himself 
when suddenly accused, and then would 
try to bluff it out. 

Dan straightened himself haughtily and 
forced a belligerént look to his broad coun- 
tenance. 

“Look now, pastor!” he said, doubling 
up a maul-like fist. “You dassen’t 
threaten and terrify me none. You sure 
can’t be referring at me with them murder 
charges how I killed a man. Why, pastor, 
milk-fed pigeons is fierce and destructive 
compared to me. I hain’t got the heart to 
murder a sick water rat—that is, not till 
I’m pestered and hectored, and get disgust- 
ed. Then I’m bad. You best sheer off’n 
me, pastor, or I and you mingle all over 
the premises!” 

Suddenly Nampa Dan abandoned his 
fierce demeanor. 

“I just can’t make you out none what- 
ever, pastor,” he went on softly. ‘ Here 
a while ago you come in here peaceable as 
a squaw duck. Why, you know what you 
done when you first come in! Baby seals 
on a ice floe couldn’t ’a’ whimpered softer 
than you when you ast I and Skylark could 
you hold a preaching; but now, look at you 
slinging hell fire at I and Skylark like a 
Indian spearing geese! I—” 

“TI do my duty where I find it,” replied 
Davies solemnly. ‘I marry the living, I 
bury the dead, I scourge the sinner. A 
murder has been done. The man or wom- 
an who shed that sacred human blood shall 
roast in hell forever unless he or she con- 
fesses, and suffers the punishment that man 
shall mete out, to avoid the greater penalty 
that is to follow. It is so written. Not a 
word that I have uttered do I retract!” 

The boat preacher held aloft his bat- 
tered pigskin-covered Bible, and gave it a 
dramatic smash with his free hand. 

The service concluded with a prayer, 
Skylark still cowering white-faced against 
the wall, Ikogo conjuring his devil idol to 
confound and defeat the musatchie spell 
that the white preacher cast against his two 
beloved ones. 
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With the “amen,” Davies wiped the 
sweat of fervor from his brow and thrust 
the pigskin Bible into a pocket. Accepting 
gravely the silver coins and the occasional 
gold piece that the miners thrust into his 
hand, he took his way from the cabin with- 
out a further word. At the beach he board- 
ed his gas boat, and headed west. 

Rather extensive was the parish of the 
Rev. Bertram Davies. It included the Aleu- 
tian Islands, which thrust themselves out 
into Bering Sea for fifteen hundred miles, 
and another fifteen hundred miles of Alas- 
kan coast. Now he laid his course for Two 
Fox Island, a bit of land far nearer the 
Siberian shore than the American of which 
it is a political part. 


II 


THE miners and the Aleuts filed out of 
the cabin. Presently from the deep pit of 
the asbestos mine could be heard the stac- 
cato explosion of a gas engine and the thud 
of drills as they sheared away the rock be- 
tween the sheets of asbestos. Ikogo rose 


from the stool upon which he had been 
seated and poked his imnuit back into a 
pocket. He gave Skylark and Nampa Dan 


a smoldering look from his shoe button 
eyes and departed over the hill toward his 
fox traps. 

Nampa Dan still sat in the open window, 
with his back to the outer world, concern- 
edly regarding Skylark, who had begun to 
rattle pots and pans about upon the stove. 

With a crash, a pane of glass in the rear 
cabin window burst in. A hand thrust it- 
self through the hole—a hand that grasped 
a heavy automatic pistol. 

“‘ Surrender, Nampa Dan! 
of the law!” 

Nampa Dan’s hand fell swiftly to his 
side. Carelessly he had allowed himself to 
sit upon the dependent end of his holster. 
He seized the handle of his gun, but it 
stuck. Recklessly he flung up his feet, 
and threw himself backward through the 
— upon the rock-strewn earth out- 
side. 

As Dan fell, the gun thrust through the 
broken window thundered. The bullet 
passed between Dan’s tossing legs. 

A grim-faced man burst in the window 
sash and leaped into the room. Gun in 
readiness, he ran across the floor to the 
open window through which Dan had dis- 
appeared. 

As Dan hit the earth, he executed a back 
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somersault and alighted on his knees, 
weapon in hand. Like a flash he fired, and 
a bullet struck the officer’s pistol hand. 

A second shot sounded, and the mar- 
shal went down, his skull raked by another 
bullet. Skylark Surzan stood by the stove, 
with a big, old-style six-shooter in her 
hand. Smoke came from the muzzle of the 
heavy weapon. 

At the sound of the thud of a falling 
body, Nampa Dan dashed into the room. 
A man lay sprawled grotesquely before the 
window from which Dan had made his 
hasty, tumbling exit. 

“It’s United States Marshal Banner,” 
said Dan, leaning over the still form. 
“ Banner hain’t the man to creep up and 
shoot at a party through a window, ’less he 
figures the case is desperate. I guess like- 
ly he and the boat preacher had a talk to- 
gether. He come for me, Banner did, for 
that little killing job—the murder of your 
former husband, Feodor Surzan, that was 
found afloat three days ago. It’s no mat- 
ter, Skylark; only now we just got to 
klatawa on out of here, and be some sud- 
den about it. Do up your pack, Skylark, 
and hurry!” 

Skylark was sobbing convulsively, her 
face buried in her hands. As if by an ef- 
fort, she pulled her hands down and stared 
wild eyed at the stricken official. 

“ Better pack your turkey, Skylark,” ad- 
monished Nampa Dan. “ What clothes 
you need, and a little muckamuck for us 
to eat on the way.” He knelt and listened 
over Banner’s breast. ‘“ He hain’t killed 
complete,” said Dan. “ He’s just stunned. 
He’s apt to come to any minute. If he 
does come to—better hurry, Skylark! We 
got to make a fast get-away.” 

Skylark, disregarding Dan’s commands 
to pack her things, also knelt beside the 
unconscious man on the floor. With search- 
ing, tender fingers she felt over the area 
about his scalp wound. Then she rose, and 
swiftly fetched a pan of warm water ‘and 
a clean cloth. Deftly she washed the wound 
and bandaged it. 

“What a woman!” thought Dan, as he 
silently watched her gentle ministrations 
to the man who she had just shot. Her 
character had its mysteries and its sur- 
prises. Now she had begun to weep softly 
as she bathed and bandaged the marshal’s 
wounded hand. What a woman, to shoot 
a man down and then patch him up and cry 
about it! 
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“You done that for me, Skylark, when 
you shot him,” said Dan, his voice vibrant. 
“ You figured, and figured quick, that with 
me out in the open, and Banner here in- 
doors, he’d ’a’ ventilated me good if the 
shooting had gone on. You done that for 
me!” 

Still Skylark made no move to pack her 
belongings and prepare for flight. She 
turned Banner’s body and tucked a pillow 
beneath his head. What a woman! 
Epochal events of the past swept through 
Dan’s consciousness like a reel of pictures. 

Nearly a year before, Nampa Dan, 
stricken with measles, had been evicted 
from a fish camp by a brutal boss who 
feared that the contagion might spread 
among the crew and cut down the catch. 
Dan had drifted ashore in a umiak. Sky- 
lark had found him upon the beach, de- 
lirious. She had taken him in and nursed 
him back to health, a Samaritan deed that 
had cost her all her boarders and every 
dime of her savings. When he tried to 
thank her, she had said: 

“No human, sick or hungry, will ever 
turn from my door while there’s dust in the 
flour barrel or bacon on the hook.” 

Ikogo, the flat-faced Aleut, had become 
a member of Skylark’s household in a 
somewhat similar manner. There had been 
a blood feud between Ikogo’s family and 
the natives on an adjoining island. The 
enemy had caught Ikogo alone in his 
kayak, and pursued him with a fleet of 
canoes. Ikogo’s squat, powerful body was 
a pincushion for seal spears when his 
kayak sank just off Skylark’s beach. 

Skylark gave the pursuers a broadside 
from the old siege-gun six-shooter, waded 
in, and dragged Ikogo ashore. Him also 
she nursed back to health—an act which, 
under the native Aleut custom, sealed him 
to her forever. 

“T never go away from here no more,” 
Ikogo had grinned up at her. “I very 
good mans to skin spuds, wash dish, catch 
fish and fox, and do everything.” 

“What a woman!” Dan thought once 
more. 

A heart so tender, so sympathetic, that 
also had its strands of steel! There could 
be no doubt in the mind of Nampa Dan 
that Skylark had slain her unworthy hus- 
band, Feodor Surzan. Nampa himself, re- 
turning from fishing, had seen a kayak 
slide out from shore in the darkness. He 
had watched the canoe come to a stop be- 
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neath the tiller chains of Surzan’s ship, 
which lay at anchor in the offing. A nim- 
ble figure ran across the deck, and present- 
ly there was a splash—just such a splash 
as a human body dropped over the rail 
would make. Later, the body of Surzan 
was found upon the beach. 

Swiftly Dan reviewed the story of Sky- 
lark herself. Weighing the evidence ac- 
cording to his stern but righteous code, 
Dan could only conclude that the woman 
was justified in killing the Russian who had 
beguiled and robbed her. 

Five years before, when Skylark was 
about eighteen years of age, a ship loaded 
with Russian refugees had put in to the 
island where old Boomer Loring lived with 
his daughter. One Kechinoff, leader of the 
refugees, had bargained with Loring for 
the purchase of Two Fox Island, which 
Loring owned. Skylark’s father sold the 
island to the Russian, receiving in payment 
a ruby, an emerald, and a diamond, gems 
of far greater intrinsic value than the old 
man had suspected. 

Boomer gave the three jewels to Skylark, 
saying that they were hers, that this was all 
the heritage he would be able to leave her. 

Among the group of refugees was a 
young Russian called Feodor Surzan, who 
claimed to be of the nobility. At once 
Surzan began to pay ardent court to Sky- 
lark. The deadly lonesomeness of her ex- 
istence in the far Aleutians, seeing no one 
from month to month but filthy fishermen, 
drunken whalers, and flat-faced natives, 
rendered her easily susceptible to Surzan’s 
gallantries. He aroused the deep, innate 
romance within her, and they were married 
by a Greek priest who was a member of the 
colony. 

Upon their wedding night Surzan stole 
the three wonderful gems and sneaked 
aboard a Russian ship that was about to 
depart for Vladivostok. Later Skylark 
learned that Surzan had stolen the gems 
with the intention of presenting them to a 
Russian woman with whom he was infatu- 
ated. He had married Skylark for no other 
purpose than to get his hands upon the 
jewels. 

However, Surzan’s purpose had been 
thwarted. His Russian woman had been 
lined up before a firing squad. They point- 
ed out her grave to him—a little mound 
on a bleak sand dune north of the town. 

Thereafter, at regular intervals, Surzan 
voyaged to the Aleutian Islands with his 
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ship. He throve and grew rich. He was 
selling vodka to the natives, occasionally 
fetching in some Russian refugee who paid 
well for his passage. Many times Skylark 
had paddled out to Surzan’s vessel and de- 
manded the return of her jewels. He had 
laughed.at her, and had quoted the Russian 
law which says that every stitch upon the 
back of a wife is the unquestioned property 
of the husband. 

The same epidemic that had crept north- 
ward and laid hold upon Nampa Dan had 
stricken Boomer Loring. * Alone, almost 
penniless, Skylark had carried on. She 
had been rich enough and brave enough to 
succor both Nampa Dan and Ikogo when 
they needed her so sorely. 


III 


Not until Skylark had disposed Ban- 
ner’s head upon the pillow did she make 
any move to pack her belongings. 

“We just better hurry and klatawa,” 
said Dan, employing the vernacular for 
“make speed.” “The marshal just turned 
hisself a mite, and kind of groaned. He’ll 
be coming to, and we got to be absent.” 

Swiftly the packs were made up. 

“ Dan,” said Skylark, taking a last look 
about the room, “ you got to lift one cor- 
ner of the stove for me. Ikogo, he lifted 
it before.” 

Skylark pointed to the left-hand rear 
corner of the heavy range. Dan laid his 
big hands upon the edge and carefully 
heaved the corner over for a few inches, 
taking care not to dislodge the pipe. The 
woman pried up a short length of flooring 
and ran her hand down into the space be- 
neath. She felt about, and presently drew 
forth a cross, or ikon, of the Greek church. 

The holy relic was about six inches in 
length by four in width. It was made of 
some dark wood, the edges being heavily 
chased with gold. Skylark opened her 
pack, thrust the ikon within, drew the raw- 
hide. puckering string, and tied it in a knot. 

Nampa took a searching look from the 
window. There was no one in sight. The 
thunder of the power drills and the explo- 
sions of the gas engine had undoubtedly 
smothered the sound of the shots that had 
been fired. 

By a trail that led from the rear of the 
cabin among tumbled bowlders, they took 
their way to the far end of the island. A 
umiak, or native skin boat, lay drawn up 
on the sands. 
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“We'll take Ikogo’s boat,” said Dan. 
“ He won’t mind.” 

They flung in the packs and embarked. 
Nampa Dan paddled away swiftly toward 
the Island of Four Mountains, which lay 
like a drab splotch in the offing. 


High up on the side of Four Mountains 
they pitched their simple camp. A blanket 
drawn over the tops of two bowlders af- 
forded shelter from the sudden squalls of 
wind and rain that are called “ willywaws ” 
in the Aleutian Islands. Nampa gathered 
branches of a gorselike shrub to carpet the 
hard floor. Over a parsimonious five-stick 
fire Skylark prepared a simple meal. 

Then, side by side, they sat looking out 
through the interstices between huge bowl- 
ders upon a gray sea and a somber sky. 
Nampa had chosen the camp site with dis- 
cretion and judgment. The whole arc of 
the horizon and the sweep of ocean and 
islands were visible to the fugitives. 

“Nampa,” she said, laying her little 
hand upon his huge fist and patting it af- 
fecticnately, “ we’re going to say klahowa 
to the Aleutians.” “Klahowa” means 
good-by. ‘ We’re going to wing out, my 
man. ‘There’s better days ahead, Nampa, 
happier days!” 

She drew the pack toward her and loosed 
the strings. Taking out the ikon, she 
turned it in her hand. With thumb and 
forefinger she began to work at the short 
cross piece of the cross. It came away, 
and she poured into Nampa’s wide palm a 
gleaming emerald, a sparkling diamond, 
and a fiery ruby. 

“One of the miners fetched me in a 
magazine once,” said Skylark, pointing to 
the jewels. ‘‘ There was a piece in the 
magazine about jewelry. It showed sizes 
they call karats, and told how rubies was 
worth more than diamonds and emeralds. 
From what that magazine said, and the 
pictures of sizes, them three there is worth 
easy fifty thousand dollars. We'll klatawa 
on out, Nampa, away from the Aleutians, 
away from Alaska entire. Somewhere, 
Nampa, there’s a snug cabin for us, and 
there'll be a red carpet on the floor and 
curtains to the windows. You can have 
two suits of clothes and a good boat. I'll 
have me an extra dress and a pair of silk 
stockings for dress up. Won’t it be great, 
Nampa, us two, rich, happy, swelling 
around with everything on the earth we 
want, including each other? Won't it be 
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great? We’re rich, terrible rich — if only 
we can make a get-away and &latawa on 
out!” 

Nampa sat staring out over the waste 
of fretting waters that lay before him, sin- 
gularly unresponsive to Skylark’s blissful 
picture and to the caress of her fingers as 
they ran through his mat of hair. 

“Yeah!” he agreed dispassionately. 
“Tt ‘ll be great—if only we can make a 
get-away and klatawa on out!” 

Almost roughly, Nampa suddenly thrust 
her away. On hands and knees he crawled 
from the camp, to crouch behind a bowlder. 
Skylark crept up beside him and cautiously 
lifted her head. 

For some moments they stared out over 
the sea. Then, without a word, they turned 
and crawled back into the shelter of the 
camp. Still in silence, Nampa began to 
clean, oil, and load his automatic. Sky- 
lark ran a greasy rag through the barrel 
and chambers of the big old six-shooter, 
spun the cylinder, and loaded it. 

“‘ Well, Nampa!” she said, drawing the 
word out until it became almost a sigh. 
“Looks like we hain’t just ready to kla- 
tawa on out!” 

“Looks like,” agreed Nampa, his gray 
eyes brooding, thoughtful. 

Again silence lay between them, while 
the dot that they had detected in the dis- 
tance became a visible shape. It was a 
pudgy gas boat, beamy, slow, but, to the 
two pairs of anxious watching eyes, inex- 
orable as fate itself. On it came, straight 
toward their hiding place. 

“Tt hain’t like I had a rifle,” said Nam- 
pa regretfully. ‘‘ These pop guns hain’t 
no manner of good except close up. If I 
had a good rifle, now, a thirty-thirty, with 
steel noses—how many ca’tridges you got, 
Skylark? Four extra? I hain’t got but 
two, besides what’s in the clip. If I had 
a rifle—” 

Nearer came the gas boat. It was the 
craft of the boat preacher, the Rev. Ber- 
tram Davies. 

IV 


TueE boat beached itself with a grating 
of keel upon gravel. The preacher vaulted 
ashore with a long pike pole, and thrust 
the pole back to a man who stood on the 
foredeck. There was a bandage about the 
man’s head, and one of his hands was 
swathed. 

Slowly, painfully, the man with the band- 
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aged head came clambering up the rocks. 
Nampa and Skylark crept forward and 
crouched behind a bowlder. 

“ It hain’t a sign he knows where we are 
exact, him coming up here,” whispered 
Nampa. “ He’s crawling for high land, to 
take a look-see and spot a camp or a camp 
fire. Just the same, he’s coming straight 
at us, and I don’t know exact what to do.” 

Marshal Banner stood poised upon an 
immense bowlder, looking to right and left, 
weaving to and fro as a result of the weak- 
ness that his wounds had engendered. The 
big old six-shooter roared in Nampa’s ear. 
Banner flung up his arms and tumbled 
from the bowlder. Shouting wildly, the 
boat preacher came scrambling over the 
rocks. 

With an oath, Nampa snatched the six- 
shooter from Skylark’s hand and almost 
flung her back into the camp. Poking his 
own automatic into a pocket, and holding 
the six-shooter in his hand, he stepped from 
cover and scrambled down the slope to 
where Davies was helping Banner to his 
feet. 

“T done it,” said Nampa Dan, handing 
over the six-shooter as an evidence of sur- 
render. “JI done it. I done the Surzan 
job, too. He had it coming, Surzan did, 
the dirty rat! I done the job. Might as 
well take me and get it over.” 

“What job?” demanded Davies. 

“Both. I whanged the marshal here, 
and I give Surzan his start—to wherever 
he’s gone.” 

“So far as the present affair is con- 
cerned, Nampa,” said Banner, ‘“‘ you never 
touched me. I thought you were a better 
shot. I’m weak, and I fell. You never 
touched me.” 

“ Then I done the other,” insisted Nam- 
pa stubbornly. 

“‘ Nampa,” said the boat preacher, bring- 
ing his accusative finger to bear, “ no liar 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven. Liars 
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are an abomination unto the Lord. It is so 
written; and you, Nampa Dan Crowley, 
are the biggest liar between Rat Island 
and Kodiak, and from Mackenzie Bay to 
Charlotte Sound. We know who killed 
Feodor Surzan. It was Ikogo. He told us 
so. We have him prisoner in a cabin, all 
boarded up, on the island. Ikogo put that 
ikon on Skylark’s table. She thought it 
was you. We’re not chasing you and Sky- 
lark. We came to give you the news and 
ease your minds.” 

“ That’s right,” agreed Banner. “ This 
time ”—touching his head and. holding up 
the wounded hand—“ I'll forgive you and 
say nothing about it.” 

“There was another thing I wanted to 
see you for, Nampa,” added the preacher, 
smiling, and reaching into his pocket. “I 
absolutely forgot to give you your wedding 
papers.” 

“Wedding papers!” exclaimed Banner, 
with genuine surprise. 

“Yes. Just before I began my sermon 
to scourge them for what I thought were 
their sins, { married them, right in front 
of the stove. Knowing Surzan to be dead, 
I couldn’t refuse. So fetch her down, 
Nampa, and we'll be going. How did we 
know where you were? Ikogo told us.” 

When the gas boat arrived back at Sky- 
lark’s island, with Nampa, his wife, the 
preacher, and Banner on board, Skylark 
began to plead for Ikogo, offering the offi- 
cer a tempting bribe—the three jewels—if 
he would let Ikogo go. 

Smilingly, Banner shook his head; but 
no bribe was necessary. Ikogo had bur- 
rowed under the wall of the cabin and was 
gone. 

“I’m not going to hunt for him too 
hard,” said Banner. ‘“ We all have our 
codes. Ikogo lived up to his the best he 
knew. What he did was from a sense of 
duty to the woman he worshiped as if she 
was a god.” 





SONG FOR DAWN 


I woutp come at dawning and greet your lips 

With my lips; and with my hands greet your hands— 
And forgotten would be moonlight and ships, 

Utterly forgotten would be far lands, 


And the rains and suns and snows of places 
Wanderers know would all be known in vain 
When I held, trembling, your face of faces 
And kissed your eyes and kissed your lips again! 


S. Bert Cooksley 





“Confuse "Em and Use ’Em!” 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE TITLE WAS THE MOTTO OF 
A YOUNG ACTRESS WHO CLAIMED THAT SHE WAS 
“ HARD-BOILED ””—WHAT SUCCESS SHE HAD 
WITH IT IS REVEALED IN THIS REAL- 
ISTIC STORY OF THE STAGE 


By Isabel Leighton and Morris Gilbert 


OONLIGHT, the color of honey, 
dripped through the clusters of 
lilac and seeped like a forbidden 

liqueur into Hannah’s senses. The world 
she sat in, under the stars, was cherished 
and adorned. Tulips and jonquils which, 
eight hours earlier, had made a spectrum 
as gaudy as a kermis now wore tones of 
velvet and silver, and the fish pond in the 
center of the garden carried their reflection 
as if in little golden saucers. 

Ornate Venetian lanterns on poles added 
their firefly glow to the scene. Flagstones, 
set carefully askew so as to give an effect 
of age, dimly zigzagged two hundred yards 
to the stone terrace above which rose the 
brightly lighted facade of the Guthries’ 
house. Somewhere back there music was 
being played—the throbbing, provocative 
“ Violeterra,” in honor of whose famous 
interpreter, the great Castilian diseuse, the 
Guthries were entertaining. 

The music made furtive little pains in- 
side Hannah, but she resolutely smiled. 
She did not permit herself the softer emo- 
tions. Besides, she had other reasons for 
pain, the principal reason being fifty-five 
cents. 

Fifty-five cents, she mused, and smiled. 
Hannah smiled at a leaning Venetian lan- 
tern ahead. Then she smiled to the right, 
at a miserable young man. Then she smiled 
to the left, at the miserable young man’s 
mother. 

The bench creaked as the lady on the 
left leaned toward Hannah. If the bench 
had been made of structural steel, it would 
have creaked just as loud. Nothing less 
majestic than a polished onyx mountain 


would have been a suitable throne for that 
imposing lady. 

“T can tell, my dear,” said the lady, 
simpering like a Swedish Venus, “ that you 
belong to Us and not to These Others.” 

The words seemed to have unique sig- 
nificance, though Hannah couldn’t under- 
stand them. Exuding the moist breath of 
a hippopotamus against Hannah’s cheek, 
the lady continued. 

“The theater is all very well,” she said, 
and paused, and her voice suddenly de- 
scended an octave—“ in the theater! Away 
from the footlights, theatrical people are 
opprobrious—just opprobrious.” 

Funny word, “opprobrious”! Uttered 
by the imposing lady, it made Hannah 
think of beggars, upstarts, jailbirds. Then 
the lady actually giggled. She giggled all 
over. Ripples of giggle descended from 
her seven chins, rose from her inadequately 
satined knees, raced about her girth like a 
merry-go-round. 

“But I adore them!” she suddenly 
shrieked, as if in bold and delighted con- 
fession. “I adore the naughty, brazen 
ragamuffins! ” 

She sank back on the bench—again it 
creaked—beaming, chuckling. 

“ That’s why I’m here,” she breathed 
with a relaxed and blissful sigh. 

Her right hand, a grape-cluster of im- 
mense gems, fell to her lap. Again Hannah 
thought of fifty-five cents, and smiled. The 
lady smiled back, the young man writhed. 

“Tf he ever gets away from his mother, 
whew!” thought Hannah. 

An expression as beatified as an infant 
saint’s flowed across the lady’s visage. 
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“That punch!” she crooned. “So much 
nectar!” 

Hannah would have called it so much 
TNT. 

“Come!” the lady shouted at the mis- 
erable young man. “ Why do you sit there 
mumchance when your mother is parched?” 
She rose like half a dozen empresses. She 
sighed. ‘Such thirst!” she said. “TI at- 
tribute it to the war.” She beamed at 
Hannah. “Au revoir, you darling,” she 
crooned. 

“ Au revoir,” said Hannah. “ You old 
penguin,” she added, under her breath. 

The lady spread her sails and rolled to- 
ward the house. The miserable youth 
trailed in her wake. Once more Hannah 
thought of fifty-five cents. 

The fifty-five cents was in her purse, 
which at that moment reposed in the draw- 
er of a dressing table that probably cost 
half as much as Hannah would earn in a 
year. Aside from a lip stick and a com- 


pact, fifty-five cents was all there was in 
the purse. That was trouble; and in the 
midst of the luxury of light, music, and 
wealth, not to mention jewels, elegance, 
and ease, Hannah took an inventory of 


herself. 

Despite the lady’s diagnosis, Hannah 
was one of the ragamuffins— that is, she 
was “on the stage,” as the saying is; but 
she was out of work. She was penniless, 
save for the fifty-five cents. 

All of a sudden, two months back, the 
world in which she was finding her way so 
well had become a maze. She couldn’t ac- 
count for it. She had had several jobs. 
She was liked, as far as she could judge, 
as well as ever, or better. She could hon- 
estly say that her talents, such as they 
were, had improved, so that she could make 
reasonable comparison with half a dozen 
other girls of her age who seemed to be 
well established in the metropolitan theater. 
In spite of all this—and Hannah, sharp, 
mercenary, clever in affairs, had struggled 
hard against her fate—everything had gone 
astray, and she was up against it. 

Hannah was too young, both in years 
and in the theater, to be familiar with the 
phenomenon of bad luck. The strange ill 
nature of fate, the hostile quality that may 
suddenly rise up and show its fangs in al- 
most any promising stage career at almost 
any moment, was giving her a new ex- 
perience. 

There was this to be said for New York 
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and for herself, Hannah mused—no matter 
how broke she might be, she found herself 
sitting where she was, a guest of the Guth- 
ries. She had come that far, at any rate; 
and there wasn’t much farther to go, as far 
as either society or the theater was con- 
cerned, in New York. 

Amiably millioned, the young couple 
who were her hosts were the focus of the 
off-stage life of any number of celebrities, 
near-celebrities, and mere _people-they- 
liked. Hannah put herself in the last- 
named class. Their range of friendship ex- 
tended from Constantinople to San Fran- 
cisco and from European nobility — they 
had entertained, for instance, a certain 
young man in the humble disguise of a 
mere baron some seasons earlier on a cele- 
brated “ binge ” of his on this side of the 
Atlantic—to—well, to Joe Lang, burlesque 
comedian. 

Hannah shook her tousled head in the 
moonlight, as she pondered. Time enough 
to join the throng on the terrace. She 
would sit where she was a little longer. 

Now if it had been that young Baron 
Stanwix, as nobody called him, who had 
introduced her to the Guthries, instead of 
Joe Lang, it would have been much better. 
If the baron, as he was not called, had 
driven her down from New York that after- 
noon instead of Joe—well, Hannah would 
gga have been happier; but it had been 

oe. 

Joe Lang—funny, clumsy, grinning Joe 
Lang, with his unexpected wit and _ his 
strange diffidence—had first appeared on 
her scene six years before. She could never 
forget her first impression of him as he 
stood in the doorway of Dodge Hall, his 
mackinaw buttoned up all wrong, his face 
red from the blustery November wind that 
was blowing across the campus, wearing 
corduroy trousers, which meant that he 
was a senior, and his grin, his apologetic 
grin, which she was to learn to know so 
well. 

Hannah was up to her ears in dramatics 
that year—she was a freshman—and was 
making rather a hit at it. They had given 
“ Twelfth Night,” and she had been a small 
but charming Viola. Perhaps it was her 
costume as much as her acting that brought 
down the house, for nobody on the campus 
had more persuasive reasons for wearing 
doublet and hose than she. Anyway, the 
next venture was more pretentious — the 
annual Rataplan Club show, with music, 
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choruses recruited from the co-eds, and the 
musical clubs for an orchestra, the whole 
thing being directed by a professional coach 
and several young graduates. 

Hannah was sure of a part—one of the 
principal ones; but Joe Lang, a senior, was 
trying out for the first time. There didn’t 
seem to be much of anything he could do 
to show the coaches how good he was. His 
voice was insignificant. So was Hannah’s, 
to be sure, but she was vivacious, and 
“put over” her songs, while he couldn’t 
seem to. It was her personality that was 
good, the campus used to say. She didn’t 
need to sing very much or dance very much 
or even be pretty very much—though she 
actually was very pretty—to “ get by big.” 

As for Joe, the coaches didn’t take him 
very seriously. They couldn’t quite see 
how this big, diffident chap with the ready 
smile and the slow speech could fit into 
any particular part. Probably Joe didn’t, 
either; but he was a senior, and was there- 
fore entitled to a certain respect. Since he 
kept reporting for rehearsals every day, and 
seemed eager to do anything, they finally 
solaced him with a tiny comic part that 
called for playing the piano in one short 
number. 

Meantime Joe, in his typical shy way, 
was seeing quite a bit of Hannah. They 
were as different as night and day. Han- 
nah was vivacious, charming, pretty, popu- 
lar. Joe—well, Joe didn’t belong to a fra- 
ternity, he was working his way through, 
and he wasn’t an athlete. All in all, the 
two were pretty far apart in campus so- 
ciety; but somehow, just as the casting di- 
rectors of ‘“‘ Whangho” couldn’t seem to 
escape from giving Joe a part, Hannah 
found herself giving him a good part of her 
time, too. Some of her friends laughed at 
her, but she couldn’t help liking Joe, and 
she was independent enough to have her 
own way—always, of course, secretly 
laughing a little at him, and always seeing 
his funny shortcomings. 

Then the show came off. Hannah did 
very well. She danced her numbers to good 
applause, “ put across ” her songs, and won 
her curtains; but something happened that 
nobody—least of all the professional coach 
—had expected. Joe Lang, in one scene, 
picked up the whole performance and put 
it in his pocket. 

It was his piano scene. Somewhere, 
somehow, out of his obscure midland past, 
among the acres of grain of his lowa home 
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country, Joe had caught the spirit, the 
manner, the quaint knack of the true 
comic. Most of his work was pantomime 
—just playing at playing the piano, and 
carrying on an unspoken dialogue, a ridicu- 
lous flirtation, with the boxes. 

Half pretended maestro, half lout, grin- 
ning and dexterous, suggesting a hundred 
emotions, foolish and merry by gesture and 
expression, falling into the lowest comedy 
slapstick here, rising to the finest satire 
there, Joe Lang that night came into his 
own—for his college town, that is, and for 
the other towns that the show played. The 
thing was bewildering, unexpected, and 
portentous. 

II 


Jor’s story from that time on is the 
commonest theatrical knowledge. A year 
getting started—beating the dank bushes of 
provincial success, medicine shows, honky- 
tonks, midland city cabarets, a third-rate 
burlesque wheel; then a lay-off with a turn 
at some pretty onerous pursuits like dish- 
washing in one-arm lunches—anything for 
bread; then a chance at a Western vaude- 
ville booking, a fling at the Chicago game, 
and so eastward. in four years Joe had 
tiptoed off the peak of the nation’s biggest 
vaudeville circuit into musical comedy, and 
they had put his name in lights on Broad- 
way. 

Such was Joe Lang— but to Hannah, 
somehow, he was never much different from 
the grinning, shambling lad she had first 
seen in the entrance to Dodge Hall, asking 
for a try-out in “ Whangho.” 

Hannah was a little envious of Joe, a 
little contemptuous, and, to tell the truth, 
quite a little in love with him. The trouble 
was that she had known him too long— 
had known him as an obscure item in a 
world where she herself was an important 
one; for Hannah, wherever she was, man- 
aged to be important, or to give the im- 
pression of importance. 

People were taken with her vivacity, her 
sprightliness, the provocative twinkle of 
her amber eyes. When it came to casting 
that first show in college, she had managed 
to laugh a quick, sparkling bubble of laugh- 
ter just as the coach and his helpers were 
gathered in conclave. That engaging little 
laugh drew their eyes to her for a moment 
as she loitered in a group of players in the 
auditorium of Dodge Hall. 

Somehow, from that moment, it seemed 
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to be assured that she was a definite mem- 
ber of the cast. In her remaining years at 
college she identified herself so completely 
with the dramatic club that she just natu- 
rally became an essential—a fixed star, as 
it were, in a swarm of wandering planets. 

Graduated—armed with a diploma, four 
years of collegiate culture, the best wishes 
of everybody she knew, and a burning am- 
bition—she headed for New York and 
fame. There followed six months in a dra- 
matic school, where Hannah made full use 
of her charm and her capacity for making 
friends. ‘Then she found her chance in 
one of the semi-amateur junior revues, 
which spurted into an immediate vogue. 
Hannah rode the crest. She found the 
great world of the theater — critics and 
managers and playwrights—as accessible 
as her college world had been. Luckily, 
too, she found them bunched together in 
one rendezvous, charming, merry, friendly, 
enamored of her quick, spontaneous gayety. 
Hannah was on her way. 

In the course of events, she met Joe 
Lang again. Mature, a little battered by 


his struggle, but successful and fully ap- 
preciated by the throng of critics and 


theatrical people who had taken him up 
when his star rose, Joe, as far as Hannah 
was concerned, had hardly changed. Be- 
hind his acquired poise and sophistication 
she still saw the loutish boy in the doorway 
of Dodge Hall. 

One day, at lunch, he proposed to her. 
It wasn’t a good moment. The waiter was 
passing the hors d’ccuvres. 

“ Nan,” said Joe, “do me a favor. Stop 
pointing at every one of those crawfish.” 

“Oooh!” said Hannah. “I want some 
of that gooey stuff.” 

“It’s anchovy paste,” Joe told her; 
“but, Nan—” 

“* And some of those teeny weeny crabs.” 

“ They’re indigestible, and they bite on 
the way down,” said Joe; “but, Nan—” 

“ And some potato salad,” Nan went on, 
“and some tongue, and two sardines, and 
some salami, and three different kinds of 
olives, and—” 


“Stop!” cried Joe. “Stop, in the name 


of the law of digestion!” 
“Don’t forget the celery,” added Nan. 
Joe, goaded by the silly way the conver- 
sation was going, plunged ahead pell-mell. 
“JT want to ask you, at once and with- 
out further hocus-pocus, if you’ll—” 
Hannah giggled her provocative giggle. 
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“T didn’t dare take any of those little 
onions,” she said, “ because I’ve got to see 
Hufnagel at three o’clock, but I did want 
them.” 

“Will you attend to me?” he roared. 

Hannah opened her amber eyes very 
wide, very innocently. 

‘““What were you saying, Joe?” she in- 
quired sweetly. 

Joe collapsed. His purpose, his strength, 
his energy, left him. Never was a balloon 
so deftly pricked. He flushed, and his hon- 
est eyes clouded with perplexity, so that 
Hannah was really sorry for him. 

“T was about to ask you to marry me,” 
he declared. 

Hannah found his hand across the table 
and grasped it in hers for an instant. Why 
couldn’t they go on as they had been go- 
ing—good friends, with their college friend- 
ship as a background, a common experi- 
ence?, Her ambitions at that moment 
didn’t need Joe—didn’t include Joe, except 
as a friend. She was sorry for him. 

Joe smiled. He knew what that hand- 
clasp meant; but he stuck to it manfully. 

“So I do ask you to marry me,” he said 
quietly, with real natural dignity; but he 
knew the answer, and Hannah knew that 
he knew. 

There was a moment’s pause—a tribute 
to the emotion of the instant, a tribute to 
Joe and his unfulfillable desire. Then 
Hannah withdrew her hand. An impulse 
that she could not control came to her. 

“ Dun’t esk!” she cried, laughing. 

Joe laughed, too—like a good sport, 
thought Hannah. 

Her laugh was magnetic, and it drew to 
their table a tall young man who had just 
come in. He wasn’t so young, when you 
looked again, but he was well kept, smart, 
dominant—rather a marked contrast to 
Joe. He was Gregory Sayles, playwright. 

For three years Sayles had been a big 
figure on Broadway. In his first season 
two of his plays opened only a week apart, 
and they kept going, neck and neck, into 
the next summer. In that second year he 
had a smashing comedy hit and two col- 
laborations. In this third year four road 
companies were doing one of his new pieces 
—plays in more serious vein—and the 
movies had angled successfully for him, so 
that his name was broadcast throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. Not 
merely a coming man, that third year—a 
man who had arrived. , 
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Sayles smiled at Hannah and shook Joe’s 
hand; for Joe, despite his innate modesty, 
was the fashion that year. Appreciation 
of him had spread from the strictly the- 
atrical circle in which he worked out to the 
daily critics, and then to the weekly and 
monthly press. Interpreting rich Falstaff- 
ian laughter in terms of the esthetic, and 
justifying the slapstick comedy at which 
the common man had been laughing at for 
centuries in terms of the philosophic, the 
wise men of the more advanced periodicals 
had found in him qualities which they 
oracularly characterized as “ significant.” 

Finally Joe had reached the gates of the 
high world—the world of international so- 
ciety, of smartness and wealth. Once es- 
tablished within those sacred precincts, Joe 
had introduced Hannah. He had taken 
her, bolstered by her own minor but vi- 
vacious success in the “ Juvenilities,” to 
the places and homes that are called 
“ everywhere.” 



















“ Look out!” cried Hannah. 

Gregory Sayles, who had stoppec beside 
her table, looked a trifle bewildered. 

“ What is it?” he said, glancing over his 











shoulder. “ An acrobat?” 

“ No—it’s your play,” Hannah _re- 
sponded. 

“What play?” 





“<¢ Dry Up, America!’ ” 

“ What about it?” Sayles asked. 

The play was his latest, just about to go 
into rehearsal. 

“It’s going to have some second-rate in- 
génue, if you don’t take care,” Hannah re- 
plied with a grin. She placed her hand on 
her breast with the gesture of an after- 
dinner speaker making a bow. “ Your 
humble servant is going to see Hufnagel 
this afternoon, and unless everything goes 
wrong I’ll be signed for ‘The Doll on the 
Dresser’ before the week is out; so then 
I couldn’t act in your play.” 

Sayles glanced keenly at her. 

“T couldn’t turn Hufnagel down,” she 
went on. “It’s a bigger part than Jenny, 
and it looks like good hokum.” 

Her eyes were dancing at Sayles. His 
own narrowed a trifle, but her look held. 

“Call me up before you sign anything, 
Hannah,” he said, arid turned away. 

Hannah jigged a gay little jig under the 
table, and grinned broadly at Joe, when it 
was safe. 

“P, S—Tll get the job!” she whispered 
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merrily. ‘ Six people have talked to Greg- 
ory about me already, and I bet he’s sold!” 
She leaned back with a little sigh of hap- 
piness. “Confuse ’em and use ’em, Joe,” 
she said. ‘“ Them’s my sentiments!” 

Her grin was so infectious that Joe 
laughed, too. 

That had been the beginning of her sec- 
ond year in New York. She did play the. 
part of Jenny in “ Dry Up, America!” per- 
forming it well enough, if not brilliantly— 
it was a “ personality part ”’—and the play 
lasted four months. Then came a bit in 
another play—‘“ just as a stop-gap between 
real parts,” she told herself. Then a fairly 
good roéle in a play which was heralded as 
the event of the season, opened with a burst 
of fireworks, ran three weeks to packed 
houses, and then suddenly, instantaneously, 
unaccountably, dwindled and died. 

Nothing could pump life into it, in spite 
of all the rescue squads of the theater. It 
just died dead, and here was Hannah in the 
middle of bad luck. 

Nothing seemed to come her way. All 
her theories of “ confuse ’em and use ’em ” 
failed to start her off again. Summer was 
coming on—the bad season—and Hannah, 
getting poorer and poorer, sought refuge 
with her friend Jill Harper, whose luck im- 
mediately quitted her, too. To the two 
girls it began to look like the end of the 
world. Jill’s slender grace seemed to wilt. 
Hannah, with her abounding vitality, found 
it harder and harder to keep her head up— — 
to play her spontaneous, merry off-stage 
part. It was the summer of their discon- 
tent. 

There would be no help from home for 
Hannah—not for a long time, if ever. Two 
months before a telegram had told her of 
the collapse of her father’s interests. Brave 
then, she had responded: 


Cheer up, mother! I'll confuse ’em and use 
’em for you and dad. Everything will be great. 
With love, HANNAH. 


But that had been sixty days earlier, and 
things looked much blacker now. 


lil 


Time had passed, and Hannah realized 
that it must be midnight. She had been 
sitting on that bench under the enchant- 
ment of the moon for a long time. She 
wondered what had interrupted her reverie, 
and straightway heard footsteps on the 
zigzag path that led from the terrace, where 
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the interminably repeated “ Violeterra ” 
still made its throbbing, provocative ap- 
al. 

A tall, familiar shape loomed suddenly 
between a Venetian lantern and _ herself. 
She saw that it was Gregory Sayles. 

‘“‘T wondered where you had got to,” he 
said, sitting down. “When all the high 
balls are prepared within, why waits the 
drowsy worshiper outside?” 

“A mood—a mad mood,” responded 
Hannah, with a gesture. 

There was silence. Gregory sat in a 
strained position, his clasped hands before 
him. 

“The moon is that way,” he said slowly. 
“Tt makes for madness.” F 

She did not reply. 

“You haven’t got a job?” he inquired 
kindly. 

Hannah shook her head. 

“ Probably broke,” Sayles mused alord. 

“Into bits,” she said. 

He turned his pathetically homely face 
heavily toward her. His shell-rimmed 


glasses hid the expression of his eyes, mak- 
ing them seem dead. His big hooked nose 


rose out of the thin reversed parentheses 
of his face like a rudder. His too sensitive 
mouth was full and uncertain. 

“You know how New York is,” he said 
at last. ‘One becomes so intellected that 
most human values lose their meaning.” 
He glanced at her, and she saw in the 
moonlight that his hands were tightly 
pressed together. “The simple things get 
lost,” he went on, “ in the struggle for the 
sort of success we want—the sort of thing 
that it means to you and me to be here 
to-night.” 

Hannah wondered what Gregory was 
driving at. She knew better than to in- 
terrupt him. This was the simplest, most 
earnest speech she had ever heard from his 
lips. 

“T seldom mention it,”’ he continued, as 
if he and she were the closest of intimates, 
“but my relations with Mrs. Sayles ”— 
his smile was the wriest and most sardonic 
she had ever seen—“ are bandied about 
town as commonly as the baseball scores.” 

She was silent and rather frightened, he 
seemed so intense. 

“Lest you should be forced to make 
some blundering and kind-hearted protes- 
tation of ignorance as to the exact situa- 
tion,” he said with bitter ironic lucidity, 
“it is generally comprehended that Mrs. 
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Sayles has unofficially left my bed, if not 
my board, and finds comfort and solace 
elsewhere for my lack of marital demon- 
stration.” 

His laugh was as sudden and harsh and 
grinding as the brake of a Bronx express. 

“I have never publicly denied it,” he 
said. ‘“ Why should I try to lie out of a 
self-evident truth? Nobody believes the 
protests of a dishonored husband. It is 
natural enough.” 

Hannah was really frightened. The 
man’s intensity was vital. She had no an- 
swer for his words—there was none. He 
chuckled. 

“IT know what you are thinking,” he 
said. “I know almost — everybody’s 
thoughts, about themselves and about me. 
‘Why should Gregory Sayles say these 
things to me?’ you are thinking.” 

He turned toward her almost ferociously, 
leaning forward. 

“T am going to tell you why, if you will 
bear with me,” he went on; “ but first I 
am going to tell you why I am going to 
tell you. It is because you are a young 
girl, and, wonder on wonder, an honest 
one; and, wonder on top of that, a clever 
lass. You know it will do you no good to 
repeat what I am saying, for it is mere 
gossip. Also, you have the brains to see 
that I really am serious, and that I am 
honoring you in opening my heart to you 
in this way. Also, you are mercenary. 
Your phrase, ‘ Confuse ’em and use ’em,’ 
is as much you as your name; and your 
ambition is as strong as—well, it’s as strong 
as mine, and I have given everything to 
gratify that!” 

A light dawned on Hannah. Gregory 
Sayles was definitely the victim of his own 
ambition. In forging his career he had 
hammered away every trace of humanity. 
His was a brain—a smart, ironical, unde- 
ceived brain, working where a human heart 
could not touch it. 

He was speaking again— 

“So I feel that I can talk to you frank- 
ly,” he was saying. “ You are starting; I 
am—let us say—at the peak. Put it in 
dollars and cents. I am worth several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and my investment 
account grows about three thousand a 
week, with twice or thrice as much always 
possible. Your income is nothing to-day, 
and your capital probably no more than a 
small savings account somewhere—isn’t it 
true?” 
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Hannah, fascinated, nodded her affirma- 
tion. 

“Do not think,” said Gregory, moving 
closer, “that I am entirely inhuman. I 
have simply lost the touch, the knack, of 
humanity. I need that.” 

Hannah noticed the strangely distorted 
vein in the center of his forehead—a vein 
that seemed to throb aloud. His face was 
near hers, agonized, grotesquely foreshort- 
ened, mobile. 

“T need you!” he breathed. 

At his words Hannah impulsively drew 
back. She could not help it. This gro- 
tesque figure simply frightened her. 

The face above hers instantly shifted 
into. an expression of amusement. Gregory 
Sayles was himself again, and laughing. 

“Oh, don’t think that I am about to at- 
tack you!” he said bitterly. “I leave melo- 
dramatics to the handsome young men. 
My proposal was purely businesslike.” He 
eyed her shrewdly. ‘ Here you are,” he 
went on, “without funds. Soon, unless 
you make some sort of compromise, you 
will have to run back like a beaten puppy 
to Iowa or Kansas or Nebraska or what- 
ever insufferable midland habitation gave 
Now here 


you birth. You will be licked! 
I am.” Sayles spread his hands in a frank 


gesture. “I do not ask for your love. I 
ask you to take the logical step, the step 
that nine out of every ten successful lead- 
ing women in the theater have taken at 
one time or another, for one cause or an- 
other. I ask you to forsake your virginal 
and purely bourgeois principles and enter 
into an illicit amorous relation.” 

Hannah sat, reduced to _ incoherent 
atoms, on the bench. How to answer this 
surprising assault, this rationalized, 
mapped-out advance? Its persuasion was 
overpowering, almost as strong as Gregory’s 
personal repulsiveness to her; and for the 
first time she appreciated how repellent he 
really was. 

It seemed as if he was under some in- 
escapable necessity to frame his thoughts 
in this brutal, blunt speech; as if the words 
he uttered were driven from him as a mad- 
man is driven to shout crazy obscenities. 
Hannah realized that his condition was 
pitiable, that his innate personal humility 
and insufficiency had forced upon him an 
abnormal life, from which, in turn, he could 
escape only by an abnormal process of 
rationalizing, so that even his love-making 
had taken the distorted form of a syllogism. 
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He drew himself up. There was agony 
in his face. Emotion was bursting from 
him. What visions of an earthly paradise 
his mind, breaking from its crystal cold- 
ness, was picturing under the stimulus of 
her presence, she could not imagine. With 
the gesture of an automaton coming to life, 
he advanced his arm and placed his cold 
hand on hers. 

An involuntary shiver passed through 
her. On his wide, heavy lips was an un- 
certain smile. 

“ Hannah,” he blundered, “ what I have 
been saying does not compass my thoughts. 
Its monetary value is worthless, but—” 

How well he knew how to analyze him- 
self! Hannah shuddered. 

“ T wish I could let you see the character 
I hide from the world—the intimate side,” 
he fumbled. It was all so clear, and all 
so difficult! ‘If you ”—he forced himself 
to say it—“ if you only found yourself a 
little in love with me!” 

His cold hand closed on hers, and his 
angular body moved beside her. Hannah’s 
keen wits saw his struggle and sympathized 
with his desolation. In her penury, she 
appreciated the squareness of his proposal. 

There was nothing, at heart, of the co- 
quette about Hannah. She could affect 
coquetry and the so-called feminine graces, 
but at bottom she was honest. She did not 
draw back like a tragedy queen offended, 
with a haughty, “ Sir, how dare you?” In- 
stead, she forced herself slowly to place her 
other hand on top of his. 

She turned her head toward him, and 
she smiled—a quiet, friendly, unhurried 
smile that told him everything. 

There was a silence. Then he took his 
dismissal courageously. 

“ Ah, well!” he said lightly. “It’s a 
pretty hot night for problems, isn’t it?” 

She began fumblingly to make some 
halting explanation to soothe his pride. 

“You see, Gregory,” she began, “ it isn’t 
that I have any scruples—” 

He laughed shrilly, his nerves on edge. 

“ Stop,” he cried, “‘ or I’ll have to thank 
you for the buggy ride! Let’s get back to 
the house!” 

In silence they started up the zigzag 
flagstones, and in silence reached the ter- 
race, where there was a crowd. 


IV 


HANNAH noticed Joe Lang in a group 
not far away, and smiled gayly at him. 
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She thought there was a hint of unhappi- 
ness, of doubt, in his eyes, as he saw her 
approach from the moonlit grounds with 
Gregory. 

The large, imposing lady had been at 
the punch bowl, as assiduously as a dow- 
ager can manage. The bowl contained a 
planter’s punch, as smooth as glass. Her 
miserable son was still in tow, at the end 
of a short painter. 

Hannah saw Judie Guthrie appear on 
the terrace with two strangers. The new- 
comers were still tumbled and frowzy from 
motoring, and had evidently just arrived, 
as if by chance. Hannah guessed that Judie 
had not invited either of them. 

Chance brought them all together—Mrs. 
Guthrie, her two strange guests, the buxom 
lady, her dangling son, and Hannah. Greg- 
ory had made his escape. As Judie made 
introductions, Hannah recognized both the 
strangers. One was a friend of the Guth- 
ries—detained in town, Hannah knew, and 
he had come late, bringing his companion. 

The other man was an extraordinary 
sort, Hannah mused. He was John Arun- 
del, brilliant composer of rather refined, 
semipopular music. Born and bred in Eng- 
land, now settled in America, his graceful 
melodies, some ten years earlier, had 
brought a new quality to the Broadway 
girl-and-music show—a quality of wistful 
charm and simple melodic decency. With 
their escape from blatant sentimentality 
and raffishness, his tunes were innately 
danceable and singable. They were Ameri- 
ca’s first musical comedy escape from vul- 
garity. Taken up by orchestras every- 
where, they became, one by one, almost as 
nationally known as “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The annual Arundel show in 
New York was an event. 

But Arundel! Hannah peered in bewil- 
dered curiosity at the man. To be sure, 
she had heard him described as a cockney, 
but she had had no way of perceiving how 
apt the description was. John Arundel 
was a cockney. Born within hearing of 
Bow Bells, he could never escape his birth- 
right. His undistinguished person por- 
trayed it, his nervous manner accentuated 
it. Wealth, position—those things in 
others made him cringe. He, having both, 


had also a complete incapacity to enjoy 
them. All he could achieve was arrogance. 

Hannah saw that he was ill at ease here, 
this man with a genius for melody some- 
how hidden in the fingers of his pencil 
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hand, and apparently nowhere else. Here, 
in the midst of the Guthries’ party, he was 
moving much as a hen would move in a den 
of catamounts. 

Then a terrible thing happened. 

“ Arundel!” cried the large lady in a 
raucous diapason. 

A little blowzy with her potations, she 
flung her arms wide. The shout she had 
given turned the attention of the entire 
gathering upon them. With a gurgling 
vociferation, she cast herself forward and 
engulfed the man in the great circumfer- 
ence of her mighty arms. 

The world swam. It was like the on- 
slaught of a giant. John Arundel, slight 
and unprepared, received the shock as a 
sprig of willow bows to the tempest blast. 
He staggered. He drooped. He languished. 

“Oh, you darling John Arundel!” 
screamed the lady. ‘“ Waft me in a nauti- 
lus shell to you!” 

She was merely quoting one of his bal- 
lads of last year, but the effect was inde- 
scribably funny. As Arundel repelled the 
assault by might and main, he turned his 
agonized expression upon Hannah. He 
seemed to plead with her. 

Hannah couldn’t help it. The thing was 
too ludicrous. She burst into a gale of 
laughter. She fairly shrieked. 

The stout lady, recovered, turned in- 
stantly to her. 

“Oh, my dear!” she cried. 
too perfectly ducky?” 

Again Hannah screamed with laughter. 
“ Ducky ” wasn’t just the word she would 
use to describe the pitiful figure of John 
Arundel at that moment. 

He drew himself up. His gaze, follow- 
ing the course his assailant had taken, 
dwelt again upon Hannah, and again she 
giggled. 

Then she realized that she had done a 
dangerous thing. Arundel’s look, when it 
caught hers again, burned with rage. She 
had never before seen a face so twisted by 
anger. It was as if he had singled her out, 
never to forget—never to forget again the 
face of the witness to his ignominy. 

“ Judie darling!” cried the fat lady. 
“What a ducky evening! I love your 
party so ragamuffin! I must go— I’ve 
sent for the car. Ah!” She beat her 
breast. “‘ What a life! Just one gayety 
after another! I’ve got to go to a club 
now —a rascally, raucous night club. I 
have to go every evening.” She sighed. 


“Isn’t he 
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“Texas expects me!” She sighed again. 
“Come, Gogo!” she cried to her miserable 
son. 

“Good night, Mrs. Humphries,” said 
Judie. 

It was an hour later, driving home with 
Joe, that Hannah realized that John Arun- 
del hated her, and would not forget that 
she had witnessed his humiliation. 


V 


CONSIDER the telephone —a messenger 
whose wings are swifter than Mercury’s; 
whose voice, imperative, strident, nerve 
racking, is a herald such as any medieval 
prince would have given half his kingdom 
to have in his service. Civilized, barbar- 
ous, humane, cruel—it is a monstrous mé- 
lange, a magician in whose hands are the 
happiness of lovers, the sorrows of life and 
death, the autocratic power of a hanging 
judge. 

It rang. 

Hannah, whose thoughts had strayed 
from the imminence of her financial dis- 
aster, woke with a start. She had a dream 
in her eyes still—an obscure dream, one 
that bewildered her, one that she couldn’t 
understand. It was a dream of happy rest, 
of confidence, of serenity. Somehow a 
homely and familiar face was all mixed up 
with it—Joe Lang’s face, as she realized 
with a start of astonishment and of inward 
laughter; but the laughter made ‘her seri- 
ous again, and she wondered— 

It rang again. 

Perhaps, if she didn’t move, Jill would 
think she was asleep. The telephone meant 
nothing to her, these days, but trouble. 
She snuggled her straw-colored bang deep- 
er into the pillow, and almost snored. 

It rang again. 

Jill bounced out of the inner room and 
surveyed her companion’s curls. 

“Hannah Hetherington!” she called in 
a dispassionate voice, and stretched out a 
slender white arm toward the vociferous 
telephone. “ Hannah Hetherington, of all 
the lazy little bums I ever lived with, 
you’re the laziest!” 

Hannah opened her eyes and giggled. 

“Oh, Miss Jill, ma’am,” she mimicked, 
“whatever can you be a saying?” 

For all her exasperation, there was a 
half smile on Jill’s lips as she spoke. She 
couldn’t be angry with Hannah any more 
than she could be angry at a puppy or a 
kitten. Hannah wes a kitten. She lay 
12 
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curled on the bed, almost purring, soft, 
silky, funny, childish. Jill half expected 
Hannah to arch her back and yawn as she 
looked at her. 

Jill was thinking quickly of an alibi, in 
case the call was a demand for cash. A 
mumble in her ear—what? Atherton 
Reeve’s office? A part for Miss Hether- 
ington? 

Hannah was out of bed as swiftly as a 
whippet jumps out of its starting box. Her 
eyes were keen—not a trace of the languor- 
ous kitten now. 

“Yes? Half past twelve? Certain 
sure! Oh, Mr. Reeve, what sort of a part 
is it? If it’s comedy, I'll put on my kid- 
ding clothes. If it’s Lady Macbeth, Vl 
borrow a frock from Helen Westley. Oh, 
damn that agent, he’s hung up!” 

But the “damn” belied her manner. 
She was quicksilver on a spree. Her laugh 
was a bubble sung out of a linnet’s throat. 
She pirouetted like the merriest of half 
trained poodles. Off came her peignoir in 
a cascade of chiffon layers—coral shading 
to flesh. She had twenty minutes to get 
to Reeve’s office. Her slender, sprawly 
legs went snip-snip into an abbreviated 
georgette step-in. 

Jill was on the job, too. She swung open 
the door and lifted a blue fox scarf tender- 
ly from it slayers of tissue in a box on the 
shelf. It was her most precious possession. 

“You’d better wear this,” she said brief- 
ly. “ Put on the dog, kiddo!” 

Almost at the same moment Hannah was 
ready to duck into the sinuous embrace of 
the fur. 

“You’re sure of a part,”’ she hummed, 
“if you only look as if you didn’t need it.” 
Wisdom, that! She snapped the scarf 
eagerly as Jill’s hands lovingly patted it 
down. “ Thanks, priceless old pippin! 
Now for old Reeve, and may Heaven help 
him if it’s a road job!” 

Jill shuddered dramatically. 

“‘ Spare him for his wives’ and children’s 
sake. Gloves? Keys? Car fare? Hurry 
—you’re late!” 

“No, I’m not,” replied Hannah, as she 
completely hid one oblique amber eye 
under the corner of a devastating cloche. 
“Keep your fingers crossed for me, and 
don’t even uncross them to make the beds. 
That’s all Aggie has to do when she comes 
at one o’clock.” 

She was gone. Her heels went click, 
click, down the hall. 
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At Atherton Reeve’s crowded office, fif- 
teen minutes late, she brushed past the 
waiting line with all the assurance she could 
muster and assaulted the inner sanctum. 
Deflected by a homuncule with sandy hair, 
she waited ten minutes, and at the end of 
that time received from the homuncule a 
yellow card inscribed to Hamilton Wray 
with Mr. Reeve’s gentle suggestion that he 
should consider the bearer for the part of 
Martha, 

Again Hannah wriggled through the traf- 
fic, flirting with sudden death, trucks, and 
traffic police at every corner. No other 
Marthas were going to get to Wray’s office 
as quickly as she, unless they had a two- 
hour start! 

Just how does a Martha behave, Hannah 
wondered? She would be a sweet sap like 
Jill, probably, she concluded. 

She turned a sugary smile upon the lan- 
guid telephone operator at the Wray office. 
With all the charm she could summon— 
which was a good deal—she cooed that she 
had an appointment with Mr. Wray. 

“Sit down—there’s somebody in there 
now,” said the languid one, tugging cau- 
tiously with a loose tooth at a piece of syn- 
thetic nougat. 

Five minutes passed. In that time the 
convention in the outer office reached a 
quorum. Henna-thatched hair above sou- 
brettes’ baby faces; Gainsborough models 
in black velvet; microcephalous ingénues; 
make-ups replenished to satiety. Hannah 
hoped they weren’t all prospective Mar- 
thas; but if this was the outfit pitted 
against her, she should worry! 

Then something went bump. It went 
bump, bump, bump, down as far as could 
be. It was her heart. A newcomer had 
just come in, and Hannah recognized her. 

She was Violet Imbrie, a fresh soubrette 
who stole the works in “ The Strawberry 
Blonde” last season. Horror! Desola- 
tion! What was the use? What chance 
at Martha with Imbrie on the trail? 

Not to be put off with the stock order 
to wait, Imbrie breezed toward the inner 
door. The languid one was galvanized. 
The shock was terrific. Imbrie gave way. 

“ Jest a minute,” said the languid one. 
He slammed the sanctum door in Imbrie’s 
face and negligently returned to say: 
“ You'll hafta wait fifteen minutes. Take 
a seat, please.” 

“ Tzzat so?” ejaculated Imbrie raucously. 
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She snorted. She stamped. She sailed 
out. 

The quorum, intensely interested in this 
little drama, sat back with unanimous sighs 
of pleasure and satisfaction at the perform- 
ance. 

Fate was with Hannah. An idea began 
to grow in her mind—a daring, audacious, 
crazy idea! 

Time passed, as time always does. As 
it stampeded by, the crafty little notion in 
the vestibule of Hannah’s mind became a 
fixture. 

At first Hannah hardly noticed the small 
idea. It was probably hiding behind a 
post. Then it stuck its head out, grinning, 
saucy, audacious. Then it marched into 
the front parlor and sat down, plump,. in 
the best chair, and wouldn’t get out. Han- 
nah’s eyes grew rounder with fright and 
puzzlement. Then they grew narrower 
with determination—and suddenly a name 
was called. 

“Vi'let Imbrie!” drawled the languid 
one. 

Hannah’s heart pumped hard as she in- 
stantly rose to her feet and marched to- 
ward the inner door. She hardly knew 
herself, but she tossed her head and clicked 
on; and before the quorum outside could 
rise as one woman and denounce her as a 
Gi the sanctum door slammed behind 

er. 

She was in! Violet Imbrie, or Hannah 
Hetherington, or Joan of Arc, or Carrie 
Nation—it didn’t matter then. A femi- 
nine dynamo was gazing with eyes that 
concealed their voltage across the desk at 
Hamilton Wray. 

That gentleman stared at her. If there 
was any astonishment at the remarkable 
physical change in the appearance of a 
successful ingénue who went by the name 
of Violet Imbrie, he did not show it. Per- 
haps he didn’t know Imtrie by sight. Any- 
how, the principal thing was that Hannah 
had got to him. 

“Well?” Wray inquired quietly. 

“Well!” she repeated saucily. ‘Here 
you see a minor actress with a major am- 
bition.” 

““A busy little wise-cracker, too,” sug- 
gested Wray, without amusement or dis- 
pleasure. He was appraising her with level 
eyes. 

“Don’t uneeda wise-cracker?” Hannah 
retorted, now in her stride. 
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Wray looked bored. 

“ How old are you?” he demanded. 

“ Twenty-two, Mr. Wray.” 

“ And how much more?” 

“ Twenty-two’s my story,” said Hannah 
firmly. 

She felt warily triumphant. Wray looked 
as if he liked her—Hannah couldn’t tell 
why. 

“ Martha is a chorus girl,” Wray said. 
“Can you play hard-boiled parts?” 

“ Ask me, ask me!” cried Hannah, her 
voice as coarse as she could make it, her 
gesture hot off the old Bowery. “I’m the 
original hard-hearted Hannah!” 

“How about dancing?” 

Bump went Hannah’s heart again! 

“ Well, I’m no specialty dancer,” she re- 
plied evasively; “ but I can do a couple of 
routines, some Charleston steps, and some 
pretty good kicks—and there’s damn few 
chorus girls can do more.” She had an 
inspiration. ‘ Here, let me show you,” she 
volunteered with enthusiasm. As she start- 
ed to hitch her skirt, she glanced down as 
if making a discovery, and said with pretty 
remorse: “Oh, I forgot my tight skirt. 
What a shame!” 

“ Nev’ mind, nev’ mind,” Wray hastily 


interposed, and got up. MHannah’s heart 


rose, too. That had been a narrow escape, 
for her dancing certainly wasn’t profes- 
sional. “Come around to the Lyceum 
stage to-morrow at eleven, and wear prac- 
tice clothes.” 

It was ridiculous. A real adamantine- 
hearted Hannah, a cold-blooded, raffish 
Martha, a swagger virago of a Violet Im- 
brie — at that moment, playing so many 
parts, Hannah was a little undecided who 
she really was-—burst into tears. Damp 
globules found their way out of her deep- 
set amber eyes, and she knew in her heart 
that they were starting streaks of mascara 
to flow down her cheeks in absurd zigzag 
patterns. 

“Mind you,” said Wray, coming around 
the table, “my say-so isn’t final in this 
show. You’ve got to put yourself across 
with the birds who wrote the book and mu- 
sic—especially the music guy. He’s got 
the final word in casting.” 

“Who is it?” 

“ John Arundel.” 

Hannah’s heart sank. Her enemy! 
John Arundel, she pondered, her eyes nar- 
rowing! How to confuse and use him? 

“T’ll see about your contract,” Wray 
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was saying. “ Pay you what you got in 
your last job.” 

Hannah palpitated. 

“ There’s something I’ve got to tell you,” 
she finally blurted out. 

“Well?” said Wray abruptly. 

“It’s about the name on the contract.” 

“What about it?” he inquired with a 
curious smile. 

Hannah writhed. 

“T guess you think I’m Violet Imbrie,” 
she gasped. 

Wray’s face gave her no help, and he 
said nothing. She gulped. Then she 
looked at him piteously, and managed to 
make her expression that of a little child 
caught stealing sugar. 

“ But I’m not,” she said in a tiny voice. 
Then she went on with a rush: “ I’m some- 
body you never heard of. I’m Hannah 
Hetherington. Imbrie left in a huff when 
you told her to wait fifteen minutes, and 
when her name was called I just got up and 
came in.” She paused just long enough 
to register that she knew the enormity of 
her act. ‘“ You didn’t know I was a sham, 
did you, Mr. Wray?” she demanded pite- 
ously, with brimming eyes and a gesture 
of despair. 

Wray’s face was inscrutable. He turned 
it from her and gazed downward. ‘Then 
he slowly opened the right-hand top drawer 
of his desk. He fumbled inside it and 
drew forth a big cigar. Slowly he lit it, 
while Hannah’s heart pounded. Then he 
blew the match out, and only then he 
spoke. 

“Tl have a talk with Arundel,” he said, 
not at all like a resentful ogre. ‘“ Go and 
see him as soon as you can, Miss Hether- 
ington, and then come in and sign your 
contract.” 

That was all. 

Hannah, with an impulsiveness that had 
taken years to practice, flung her arms 
around his neck in a naive, childish hug. 

“Gee! You're certainly a white guy!” 
she gurgled. ‘ You make me sure there’s 
a Santa Claus;” and she pirouetted out of 
the room. 

Hannah never knew whether or not 
Wray was taken in by her deception. 


VI 


REHEARSALS were to start on Monday, 
five days later. They would last only ten 
days before the Detroit opening. Mean- 
while Hannah had enough to do to keep 
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most energetic young women busy for a 
year. 

First, she had to learn how to dance, 
professional dancing being very different 
from the ballroom and _ pseudo-esthetic 
dancing that had so far served her turn. 
Then there was Arundel. She felt in her 
bones that she must devise some way of 
approaching him, to make sure of at least 
a Detroit try-out. After that, she felt a 
youthful confidence, she would be able to 
hold the part down. 

Then there was Joe Lang. If there was 
one man alive who at that moment could 
help her, it was he; but that wasn’t all. 
Somehow, quite apart from her typical 
mercenary feeling about “confusing and 
using ” others, she regretted the way she 
had turned Joe down. It made a differ- 
ence. Joe, with unconscious wisdom, had 
let her alone pretty definitely after the epi- 
sode at lunch the previous year. Instead 
of turning to her as a suppliant, and hang- 
ing around her, he had let his actions keep 
him in her mind. A swing across the whole 
country, with a big “ press” that put him 
in the rotogravures and the theatrical pages 
as often as Will Rogers or Douglas Fair- 
banks, had done that; and his subsequent 
engagement as chief comedian in a big 
revue on Broadway had done a lot more. 
When he and she met at partics, he was 
cordial, friendly, interested in her, but he 
made no effort to renew the relation that 
formerly existed. 

Hannah was piqued. This was the time 
for Joe to rally around. His unexpected 
suavity hindered her from confiding in him 
about either her poverty or the difficulties 
she was having in clinching the prospect 
of a job. She began to realize that Joe 
meant more to her than she had hitherto 
believed. 

It was agonizing at Professor Monio’s, 
interminably hoisting one leg and then the 
other over an impossibly high bar, and go- 
ing over again and again, in groups with 
other industrious and overheated young 
women, some step that seemed absurdly 
simple until you tried it. Hannah went at 
the unaccustomed “limbering up” with 
terrifying zeal. Aching calves, aching 
thighs, aching ankles, a throbbing back; 
confusion in the mind over step after step 
that seemed to be fed to her too fast for 
learning; doing it all, too, on sheer nerve, 
without advance payment, on nothing but 
promises. 
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Twice a day, morning and afternoon, at 
this strenuous labor, then hurrying home, 
brain-weary, leg-weary, famished, to a light 
meal and the ceaseless anxiety of trying to 
figure a way to reach Arundel so that her 
house of cards might stand. 

Luckily, the way seemed to present it- 
self. It came at tea with Sayles, on the 
Sunday before rehearsals started. Tea had 
a blue beginning when Rosalie Perkins, a 
friend of Hannah, whispered to her the 
rumor that Violet Imbrie was slated for a 
part in the Wray production. 

“Of course I know Arundel,” said 
Sayles, when Hannah brought the subject 
up. ‘Who doesn’t?” He said it with 
distinct acidity, and Hannah felt bluer than 
ever. “ He’s a dirty little cockney with a 
gift for writing catchy music.” 

Sayles went on to unfold, at considerable 
length, and with less restraint than he 
might have used with a confidant not on 
the stage, an old, intricate, and unappeal- 
ing story whose hero, this time, was John 
Arundel. True or not true—how could 
one tell Sayles was indulging in the stage’s 
favorite indoor sport—“ dishing the dirt.” 
All it probably meant was that he did not 
like Arundel. Some time in the past, no 
doubt, their paths had crossed, with this 
disagreeable effect. 

Hannah discounted the whole thing, but 
she appreciated that she would have trouble 
in getting Sayles to do anything for her in 
the way of helping her cinch the job. She 
bided her time. Then, half an hour later, 
the conversation paused. 

When Sayles looked across the table, he 
saw an unwonted film in the tawny eyes 
that stared into vacancy. He saw Han- 
nah’s mouth drawn down at the corners. 
He saw a pitiful downward tilt to her head. 
Hannah, like Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren, would not be comforted. 

There was an awkward silence. 
the man whistled. 

“God, you’re a good actress!” he said. 
‘“* Any one would think you were rehearsing 
for an Ibsen revival, not an Arundel piece. 
It’s no good, kid. Don’t try on that stuff 
with me!” 

The amber eyes snapped yellow fire. 
The mouth was protruded—a fighter’s 
mouth, now, just on the instant. There 
was a cocky tilt to the head. 

“All right, big boy!” Hannah snapped. 
“TI may be a tragedienne, and this is no 
comedy, either. I’m not going to ask you 
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to be a Brother Elk to me. I’m going to 
put a simple problem to you.” 

She drew herself up straight in her chair. 
Sayles was smiling in unwilling admiration 
of her pose. 

“‘ Here’s the fact—I’m as good an ingé- 
nue as any of them,” she went on. “ Most 
of them are dumber than I am, there’s 
darned few as good-looking, there aren’t 
half a dozen with more talent—whatever 
that is—than I have. All they had to start 
with was their chance, and they took it; 
and that’s all I need.” 

Her voice had risen. 
across the table. 

“There are certain things I don’t 
choose to do,” she went on. “ You know 
what I mean, and you know I’m right. It’s 
just a straight open and shut proposition— 
give me the bill, and if I don’t fill it I'll 
quit and crawl back into my shell. I’m 
asking favors of nobody. What looks like 
a favor from you to me is really no more 
than the right anybody has to get his 
chance—the right you had when you got 
yours.” 

She stopped. 

“Wow!” chortled Sayles. ‘“ Better and 
better! First you’re Duse and Bernhardt, 
now you’re Frances Starr and Pauline 
Lord!” 

Hannah flushed. There were dots of 
rage dancing in front of her eyes. 

“Say, for a jitney,” she snarled, “I’d 
take and wrap this teapot over your head!” 

Sayles threw back his hands. 

“ Kamarad!” he cried. ‘I surrender! 












She was leaning 































I’m sold! I'll do anything to keep the 
peace.” 

Hannah subsided. Victory! Confuse 
?em and— 





Still chuckling, Sayles drew closer. 

“ T’Il do better than make a plea for you 
myself,” he said. ‘“ My say-so wouldn’t 
mean a thing to Arundel; but I know a 
better scheme.” 

Hannah tried to interrupt. Sayles threw 
up his hand like a traffic cop. 

“No,” he said, “ don’t ask me now. Just 
eat the rest of that brioche, go home like 
a nice girl, and rub goose grease on those 
sore joints of yours. You deserve some- 
thing for learning a show girl’s life work 
in five days. Run along home now, and 
trust me.” 

An hour later Sayles’s limousine drew 
up in front of the door. ‘“ Look at this,” 
he cried, breathless, when he reached Han- 
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nah’s landing. Hannah took from him and 
read a copy of a telegram: 


JoHN ARUNDEL, Lyric Theater: 

Cannot speak too highly of little Hetherington. 
— you have cast her for ingénue. She will go 
ar. 

When Hannah read the signature she 
almost wept real tears. The name was 
more magical than she hoped, for its owner 
was far in the upper firmament of the the- 
ater’s heaven, a Jove to the whole hierarchy 
of the stage. 

Able to think again, Hannah asked 
Sayles how on earth he had done it, if he 
had. Sayles laughed. 

“Oh, the telegram’s real enough,” he 
said. “You know, I’m one of the old 
man’s pets.” He took Hannah’s arm and 
whispered close in her ear. “ Just between 
you and me, and nobody else, the truth is 
that the old man’s getting gaga. Hardly 
any one knows it yet, but he’s really start- 
ing in to dote. If it hadn’t been for that 
fact, I’d never have dared to do it!” 

Sayles’s proximity meant a kiss—several 
kisses—for Hannah was deliriously grate- 
ful. She didn’t hear the steps on the stairs, 
on her landing. Sayles did, however, and 
broke free from her enthusiastic embrace, 
laughing again. 

“‘ Goo’-by, Nan!” he cried, as he started 
down stairs. ‘Oh, excuse me,” she heard 
him add, and then she shut her door and 
dived for the day bed in a paroxysm of 
joy. She had to laugh aloud, she was so 
happy. 

An instant later, when the knock came, 
her heels were kicking in the air. She 
shook down the peignoir she had put on 
when she got home an hour before, patted 
her hair, and poked her head out. 

It was Joe Lang. His brows were as fur- 
rowed as a corrugated iron roof. He 
stalked, a stranger, into the room. Han- 
nah hardly recognized him. His manner 
was utterly different from the placid, un- 
assuming mildness to which she was so well 
accustomed. 

For once in her life, Hannah was 
stumped. Something like a loose nut rat- 
tling around inside her stopped her usual 
glib greeting. Here was Joe, and here was 
she—two people in one room, two units of 
lime, water, salts, and other chemicals and 
processes—strangers, gripped in the coil of 
some strange emotion. 

“Why, Joe!” she said at last. 
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“ Come 
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He, was already in, Hannah noticed as 
soon as she had spoken. She was furious 
with herself—her greeting sounded so 
timid, so defensive. 

Joe was white. How like a second act 
curtain, Hannah thought! But when or 
where or how would the third act start? 

“‘T came around to say cheerio,” said Joe 
at last, with assumed naturalness. ‘“ The 
show stops to-night, and I start out on the 
circuit next Monday.” 

Hannah swallowed before she spoke. 

“Why, Joe!” she said. 

Again she felt, with a miserable pain in- 
side, where that loose nut seemed to have 
fetched up against a very tender spark 
plug of some kind, that it was a weak, silly 
remark. 

Joe, too, seemed to be having trouble 
in being coherent. He cleared his throat. 

“T—I saw Sayles’s limousine out in 
front,” he said. “It’s such a lousy shade 
of robin’s egg blue that nobody could mis- 
take it. Then I almost bumped into him 
on your stairs, and then you slammed the 


door.” 
Hannah turned cold all over. All of a 


sudden every pore on her body seemed to 


cut every other. She wondered dully what 
a remarkably disagreeable sensation it was 
to have your pores angry at one another. 

Joe was starting for the door, his cus- 
tomary plodding shuffle accentuated. 

_ “T hear you’ve got a job,” he observed, 
his voice coming from some hopeless cavern 
under the spirit’s sea level. 

He paused a moment for an answer, but 
Hannah didn’t have one ready. The si- 
lence ticked like a grandfather’s clock. 

“‘T wish you luck,” said Joe with a boy- 
ish, loutish attempt at a graceful gesture—- 
not aided by his straw hat. “I wish you 
luck,” he repeated, his voice stronger. 
Then, as if the words were being ground 
out of a wet wringer, he added: “ Why not 
pay more attention to the lights in the hall 
when you say good-by on the stairs to your 
—friends?” 

The pores, no longer just enemies, were 
dead—frozen to death. Hannah heard a 
sound. It was the door closing. Then she 
felt a buzzing in her ears. It was some in- 
ternal janitor shaking up the fires to warm 
those sepulchral pores back to life. Then 
her face flamed. Her ears heard again the 
trip hammer blow of Joe’s words: 

“Pay more attention—lights—good-by 
~—stairs—friends.” 
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Thud! Another thud! It couldn’t be 
the downstairs door, three floors below! 
Galvanized, she sped to her door, flung it 
open, and ran, a disheveled pale ghost in 
a brilliant peignoir, down the hall. 

“cc Joe! ” 

There was no answer. There was no 
sound. The lower door had closed, thud! 
Joe was gone. 

When Jill came in, fifteen minutes later, 
she found a shaking, bedraggled, red-eyed 
girl on the day bed. 

“It’s a curtain,” sobbed Hannah. “ Just 
a second act curtain on a lousy play!” 


Vil 


Call it a lark or a bit of a bing>, 

We'll stick it together with never a twinge, 
And like it no end, 
That week-end, 

Till the world’s end with you-u-u! 


So the lyric limped to its conclusion, 
and the hugger-mugger days of endless re- 
hearsal finally reached theirs. A nightmare 
time! 

“ Now, ladies, let’s try it again from 
‘moonlight.’ All right, Jim—chord! Go 
back to the repeat, and don’t forget the 
first time through you’re up stage—then 
you get back for Miss Vandergriff’s en- 
trance. All right, Jim!” 

A panorama of lissom forms on the bare 
stage, with its one big light blazing on a 
rod up front—memorizing, waiting, listen- 
ing, watching. 

Hannah, her catlike perceptions inter- 
minably at work fending off possible disas- 
ter, faced her handicaps with determination 
—and success. One day it would be a sick 
headache that would prevent her from tak- 
ing her place in front of the chorus; next 
day it was a strained ligament. So she 
“got by,” never attempting anything that 
she wasn’t sure of first; watching from the 
dark wings as the chorus rehearsed a step 
that she was expected to do, and practicing 
it by herself; keeping up her fatiguing les- 
sons at Professor Monio’s in spite of utter 
weariness and the endless demands of the 
busy days and nights. 

She was amazed at the ease with which 
a few of the girls-marked ones, those— 
picked up the steps. One show girl, as fa- 
mous from Broadway to Palm Beach as 
any star, reported late, on the fourth day 
of rehearsal. Without waiting to shift into 
her practice clothes, she took a place a 
little behind the group of ponies with which 
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the white-haired dancing teacher was work- 
ing. One, two, three, four — it came like 
magic to her. In two minutes she had 
caught the routine and was dancing. Her 
polish, her aptitude, her assurance amazed 
Hannah. She had “ it ”—the indefinable 
quality that makes a stage dancer. 

However, Hannah got by. At the end 
of the rehearsal time, she was letter-perfect 
in her part—a jolly, ribald one—her script 
had fifteen “sides.” She was executing 
the steps, always with the strained liga- 
ment as an excuse for whatever awkward- 
ness might have lingered. So it went— 

“Now, ladies, begin at the chorus the 
second time through —‘ Call it a lark!’ 
Let’s hear that word ‘ binge.’ What if you 
never heard it before? It’s in the script— 
get it across. All right, Jim! Stop!” 

The chorus master spoke in a gentle, 
silky voice, and his white hairs looked as 
venerable as a deacon’s, but here he shout- 
ed. Then, when there was silence in the 
busy theater, with its looming, empty black 
vault lurking beyond the proscenium, he 
went on sulkily: 

“T don’t want to have to tell you again, 
ladies, to straighten out the knee you're 
standing on in that Charleston step. That’s 
the only way to dance the Charleston— 
snap that hind knee back straight. Now, 
Jim! ‘Call it a lark—’” 

The silly lyric jazzed to its silly ending. 

Just one event marred Hannah’s sense 
of security. It was at the end of the week, 
with Detroit and the opening imminent, 
and no rival candidate yet visible for the 
part of Martha. She had met John Arun- 
del several times, always with her best man- 
ners, always watchful and poised. On this 
day he stepped to her side and spoke with- 
out warning. : 

“What’s the idea of all this telegraphic 
press agent stuff?” he said. 

She gazed at him, wide-eyed in innocent 
wonder. He appraised her with no pre- 
tense at cordiality. 

“T guess you know more about it than 
I do,” he said. 

“T haven’t the least idea—” she began, 
but he waved her answer aside. 

“T got it before you were even hired, 
or before I even knew you existed,” he 
went on. 

She waited. 

“T’d like to thank the chappie who’s 
choosing the cast for me,” he said, and 
turned away. 
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Going home in the cab, Hannah puzzled 
over the cryptic quality of the parting shot; 
but there was no reason to puzzle, she con- 
cluded, with a gulp. There hadn’t been 
the slightest trace of approval or friendli- 
ness in Arundel’s manner. The remark was 
irony, nasty, petulant. Hannah clutched 
her Chanel bag tighter. It held her contract. 


“ Call it a lark, or a bit of a binge, 
We'll stick it together with never a twinge—" 


Detroit! <A drizzly, forlorn morning— 
too early out of the sleeper—an old taxi 
that smelled of stale cigar smoke. 

On the way to the hotel, Hannah leaned 
forward to look for the show’s billings. She 
never tired of seeing the multicolored dis- 
plays that vociferated her presence—and 
others’ presence, too — in whatever piece 
she was playing. The billboards always 
reassured her. They seemed to give her 
a sense of reality. Here she was, a servant 
of the public, announced as if by the town 
crier, for the town to recognize and expect. 
In this piece only one principal was named 
—Miss Vandergriff; but Hannah sank back 
in the cigar-spiced cushions with a sigh of 
contentment. 

It was not until the taxi had progressed 
five blocks that something she had read 
recurred to her. Then she sat up again 
with a start, and a sudden tremor passed 
through her veins. For years she had read 
the name so often that it had not regis- 
tered. She leaned to the window of the 
cab again. Yes, there it was, topping the 
bill at the Palace Theater—‘ Joe Lang.” 

He was listed, she next ascertained, for 
the same week. Joe Lang was in town! 

It was in the lobby of the hotel that she 
received her next shock. Things had gone 
so definitely well with her and her job that 
she had forgotten all about the equivocal 
conversation with John Arundel on the bar- 
ren stage of the Lyceum, three days be- 
fore. She had come out to Detroit with 
the company, she had been unable to spy 
out any understudy at work on her role, 
and there were no extras on board the train. 
Nevertheless, as she left her key at the 
desk, having changed her train clothes 
previous to starting for the theater for a 
final rehearsal, Arundel had cut her—or so 
it appeared. 

They had met in the lobby, he entering 
with another man, a stranger, and he had 
simply ignored her presence. It might have 
been accident, Hannah mused with a terri- 
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fied chill, but it might not have been. It 
_ was a’ bad omen. 


The spurious gayety and good fellowship 
of actors’ greetings rang through the back 
stage of the Imperial Theater. Dressing 
rooms, assigned in the morning, were fill- 
ing. Everybody felt as if he or she had 
been summoned to appear in motley before 
a court bedlam. Reduced to century-old 
origins, when their kind had been strollers, 
hedge lopers, jugglers, mountebanks, the 
terror and scorn of respectable citizens, 
these modern troupers could scarcely con- 
ceal the inherited sense that to be merry- 
andrews, venders of dreams and lightness, 
was to sin against society. 

“ Half hour!” came the call. 

Hannah keyed up, and, curiously confi- 
dent, applied her grease paint, foundation 
rouge, blue shadow, black cosmetic, and 
lip rouge. She was dressing with Minnie 
Longstreet, an abnormally tall and slender 
girl whose legs, waving in air above her 
head to a fox-trot tune, were her supreme 
raison d’étre as a comédienne. A jolly girl, 
clownish, a bit of a hoodlum—just the type 
Hannah needed to calm her nerves. 

A knock on the door. 

“ Come!” both girls cried. 

Harry Deschamps, the romantic tenor, 
burst in. With a florid, effeminate gesture 
of despair, half mocking, half serious, he 
screamed in comical falsetto: 

“Oh! I swoon, I swoon!” He beat his 
breast as if in agony. “Oh!” he groaned. 
“ The great, nasty, cold, stupid thing! The 
unspeakable, horrid, slimy, frigid thing!” 

“What is it? Come, tell momma,” 
Minnie coaxed. 

“The house! The house!” screamed the 
tenor. “It’s packed with duds—great 
overblown frumps with bosoms and cor- 
sages; huge, hulking fat men with evening 
clothes—not dinner coats—evening clothes! 
Pork-chop jowls, frog eyes, bald heads, 
thin, gloomy mouths, prim, rapacious, 
loutish—great hands that they can hardly 
fold over their paunches—they’ve all had 
beefsteak and boiled potatoes, and they’re 
all falling asleep! It’s terrible!” 

The girls shuddered. 

“There isn’t a sentiment in them,” 
Harry wailed. “They wouldn’t know a 
waltz from a funeral march. God, what a 
house! As for comedy—you girls can 
work till you drop, but there isn’t a laugh 
in the city of Detroit to-night!” 
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Every night of an actor’s life, when he 
or she is playing, brings the same question 
to settle, over and over again—what kind 
of a house is it? Audiences take on per- 
sonalities, characters of their own, each one 
quite different from the last. Some are 
sprightly, and pick up the laughs immedi- 
ately. A feeling of sympathy, of under- 
standing, flows across the footlights be- 
tween the entertainers and the entertained. 
The note of the whole evening may be set 
by one merry, spontaneous group. 

At other times the house is clammy, sul- 
len. The jokes that were sure-fire the night 
before fall dead. The tunes that carried 
the singers and the chorus along with a 
gay lilt are as heavy as cobblestones. Be- 
fore the play has progressed ten minutes, 
everybody back stage knows what to ex- 
pect. 

Harry’s report, undoubtedly exaggerat- 
ed, still conveyed a definite qualm to the 
girls. A dead house is a terrible thing to 
pick up and resuscitate, particularly with 
a new play, untried, unseasoned. 

A tingling shiver ran through Hannah. 
The orchestra was trying its A strings. 

“ Fifteen minutes!” the call boy shouted. 

The grandiloquent crash of the opening 
chord resounded. Harry fled, still tragic. 
Bobbing tinseled figures of the chorus 
hastened past the door like wraiths in a 
hurry. 

The orchestra swung into a waltz air, as 
familiar as an old slipper to Hannah. She 
was engrossed in the line of red at one cor- 
ner of her mouth. It wouldn’t come right. 
It was too thick—then it was off entirely. 
She screwed her mouth tight and grinned, 
while with her little finger she rubbed the 
color on again. 


“ Call it a lark or a bit of a binge—” 


That was the curtain. Hannah’s en- 
trance was in five minutes. Now it was in 
two minutes. Now she was in the wings, 
outwardly calm, smiling here and there. 

Harry brushed by and patted her 
snoulder. 

“You're a dream, my dear!” he whis- 
pered. 

She gave him a radiant glance. 

She was on. 

VIII 


THOSE who describe an audience, as seen 
from the stage, as ‘‘ a blurred sea of faces ” 
draw rather heavily on somebody else’s im- 
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agination. Under certain lights an audi- 
ence is as clear and vivid as if thrown on 
a screen. 

Hannah’s practice was to pick out some 
group down front, some well-dressed, agree- 
able-looking crowd of four or five, usually 
young people, and play to them—not defi- 
nitely, but in the back of her mind. Her 
unconscious effort would be to think of 
them as her audience, to use them as a 
focus, a hook on which to hang her stage 
manners. To-night, luckily, in spite of 
Harry Deschamps’s lugubrious prediction, 
she found just the right set, a little to the 
left of the middle, looking from the stage, 
on an aisle, four rows back. 

In spite of Harry, the house wasn’t so 
bad. A little ponderous, a little heavy, 
and impressed by the importance of sitting 
in at an Arundel opening, the straight, un- 
specialized comedy, the brightness of the 
costumes and dancing, the occasional spec- 
tacular moments, soon warmed it up. There 
was applause, at first tentative, then more 
vigorous, then warm and spontaneous. 

Hannah, with a glow of satisfaction, 
realized that she had done her share—a 
good big share—toward thawing the first 
ten minutes, and had contributed actively 
toward building up Miss Vandergriff’s en- 
trance. That lady, when she did come on, 
found a moment to wink at Hannah—just 
the brushing of an eyelash, which spoke a 
dictionary. It was Hannah’s accolade. 
From that instant she was in spirit, as well 
as in fact, a member of the company. 

She worked harder, faster, and better. 
Her second number, a dancing number 
with the male chorus, went big. Hannah, 
panting and flushed, got into the wings and 
watched the soppy action move along; 
then she made her entrance for the curtain, 
and sank, tousled and happy, into the hard 
little chair in front of the glaring make-up 
light in her dressing room. 

She had “ got by.” She had confused 
’em and used ’em—first the producers, then 
the stage managers, then the cast, then the 
first night audience. So far, so good! 

That settled, as she stripped down to 
make her change, there was one other 
matter on her mind. 

“ Call it a lark!” she hummed. 

It was a matter that belonged in the per- 
sonal column—urgent and personal. By 
the sort of chance that can happen in life, 
but isn’t supposed to in fiction, it was en- 
tirely possible that the matter might be 
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settled before the week was out—perhaps 
that very night. 

Confuse him and—Hannah shuddered a 
little. No, that wouldn’t do. That prin- 
ciple was all very well in her business, 
which consisted in putting across her rather 
negligible self as a personality, in conquer- 
ing the polished world which to her eyes 
was as real and vital as life itself. What 
she was thinking about was not a matter 
of business. It concerned only herself and 
simple, straightforward, unassuming Joe 
Lang—who, she realized, was probably sit- 
ting at that very moment in front of a 
similar dressing table, lit by a similar flar- 
ing light, in a similar cubicle of a dressing 
room, not more than six blocks away. To 
confuse and use Joe—and herself—in this 
matter was unthinkable. 

She stopped humming. Trouble—a lit- 
tle trouble, this! She hated to make ex- 
planations. Joe should have known that 
Gregory Sayles’s visit was an innocent one. 
She grew a little angry at that, and then 
she smiled. 

Joe, with a subtlety that seemed too 
clever for him, might—Hannah’s shrewd, 
sinuous mind threaded slyly through this 
maze—have been trying to confuse and use 
her! Perhaps his anger was a stall, a ruse, 
to bring their emotional situation to a cli- 
max. Perhaps his presence in Detroit was 
purposely arranged, for he had enough in- 
fluence with his bookers to start his tour 
wherever he pleased. Perhaps he had come 
to Detroit in order to see her. She would 
try to find out. 

The second act overture started with a 
roll of drums and a clang on the cymbals. 
She did not have to appear till halfway 
through the act, but she had to hurry, and 
Minnie was asking her to powder her back. 

Shortly after this, the act having already 
started, a masculine figure pushed through 
the lobby doors into the darkened rear of 
the house. The doorman tried to stop him, 
but somebody on the producer’s staff 
stepped forward. 

“ Hello, Joe!” he said. ‘Come on in. 
I saw your billing.” 

“T thought I’d catch the last act,” said 
Joe Lang; “so I moved up ahead of the 
intermission over at Keith’s, and skinned 
out as soon as I could.” 

“It’s just begun,” whispered his host. 
“Sit anywhere you can find a seat, or 
stand, if you have to. I'll fix you up 
later.” 
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Joe. found a chair beside a pillar, and 
waited for Hannah’s entrance. Masks and 
automatic toys pivoted on the stage before 
his indifferent eyes, and the hurdy-gurdy 
sound of disciplined entertainment passed 
mechanically through his ears. It was all 
familiar—new spangles on an old costume, 
new masks on old puppets. The second 
half of two hours’ worth of business was 
being pushed across the counter. Joe cared 
no more about catching the second act of 
Wray’s show than about catching a taxi. 
What he wanted to catch was Hannah— 
with a mixture of curiosity, a little fear for 
her, hopeful pride, and resentment. 

At last she made her entrance. Joe saw 
a frisking, spirited figure make its way up 
stage, saw the clustered sylphs of the 
chorus gather around, saw her toss her 
head. Her costume was fresh, dainty, be- 
coming; her make-up was excellent; her 
stage presence was unbelievably assured, 
easy, and ingratiating. Joe, sensing the 
house, felt its friendliness to her. 

“‘ By God, she’s there!” he said to him- 
self. 

Then came the palpable formularized 
phrase of a music cue. Thereupon ponies 
and show girls emerged as casually as pos- 
sible from the wings, Hannah took a de- 
mure position up stage, and next instant 
the orchestra was into the first verse, full 
tilt. It was something about a week-end— 
Joe was too busy watching Hannah handle 
the thing to pay attention to the words. 
She was sending it right across the foot- 
lights. Arundel had done a gay tune, and 
the lyric was sufficiently brisk to hold the 
house and to give the singer a fair break. 

Singer! Joe laughed a little. Hannah 
was no singer, but she was fooling the house 
into thinking that she was one. The most 
delicate faking, the smartest use of per- 
sonality and humorous recitative, were 
serving her turn. She was “ confusing 
?em,” Joe chuckled, remembering her 
phrase. The little step she danced as she 
swung through the verse looked profes- 
sional. Joe’s experienced eye saw that it 
was elementary, and not the surest and 
easiest thing in the world for Hannah, but 
she was making it go. 

He sat back, really happy. His glance 
strayed. Good set, that; a fine rich house— 
out-of-town openings meant less paper than 
on Broadway, for almost everybody paid. 
The show ought to play to a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar week.  — 
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Suddenly he felt a shock. There were 
icy needles in his corpuscles. What had 
happened? 

His eyes sought Hannah again. She was 
still at it, and had swung into the chorus; 
but surely something had happened. He 
tried to think back to what had startled 
him so. Was it a false note, a drop in 
élan, a slip in the lines? 

There it was again—no mistake this 
time! Joe hitched forward on the edge of 
his chair, and his nails dug fiercely into his 
palms, which were strangely wet. Han- 
nah was fumbling badly. Her lines were 
wrong. Her step was wrong. The chorus 
was in one place, she awkwardly in another. 
She couldn’t catch up. 

It was cruel, as if those massed chiffon 
figures were bent, in one mass of humanity, 
on viciously teasing a little mousy girl. 
Hannah was pitifully alone, rattling about 
like a loose bolt in the inner workings of 
a remorseless machine—a machine for giv- 
ing pleasure, forsooth! 

Her face had lost its sprightly look. In- 
experienced in such a situation, she was 
unable to carry it off. Where another 
would have picked up tempo, tune, words, 
dance, without the audience catching sight 
of a moment’s hesitation, Hannah was 
hopelessly sunk. 

It was agony, not only for her, in her 
desperate dodging, but for the house itself, 
uncertain whether to relieve its tension by 
hysterical laughter or by silence. It was 
the apex of agony for Joe Lang. He 
couldn’t understand! He couldn’t under- 
stand! She had been carrying along per- 
fectly, better than he ever anticipated, 
when suddenly this crisis—and the poign- 
ant seconds that followed! 

Finally, however, Hannah somehow 
stumbled into her place, somehow picked 
up her words; and then, as a last humilia- 
tion, as she sang her way off stage, she 
struck the side of the proscenium a glancing 
blow with her shoulder and side, and al- 
most fell. It was too utterly comic! It 
could not have been done better by the 
funniest man or woman in the business. 

The audience, believing itself undeceived, 
and anxious to laugh, to applaud, to get 
this terrible tension over, applauded with 
aroar. The orchestra, fighting against the 
tumult, struck up the air again. A chorus 
girl started, at the end of the line, to skip 
back on the stage. She was yanked off by 
an unseen hand. 
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There was no encore. 

The act plodded to its finale. As if Han- 
nah’s inexplicable blundering had put a 
blight on the performance, it began to lag 
and go astray. Nerves keyed up to break- 
ing point broke, slips recurred, it was half 
an hour of panic. 

In a dressing room, mothered by what- 
ever generous-hearted girls could spare a 
moment, Hannah huddled over the narrow 
ledge of her make-up table, in a litter of 
cosmetics, pomades, pencils, puffs, and rab- 
bits’ feet, disconsolate. She hardly knew 
what had happened. 

Going back in her mind over the events 
of the previous minutes, she was aware that 
all had been well until, as she swung into 


the chorus of her song, her eyes swept the 


first row and lighted on the face of Violet 
Imbrie. Violet Imbrie, on from New York, 
she instantly imagined—on to catch her 
work, and to step into her part for the 
Broadway opening! 

In the panicky instant that followed, 
Hannah’s bewilderment did not diminish. 
Presently she found her mind in a blank. 
The tune was foreign, the words that she 
knew so well would not come, the chorus 


became a crowd of hateful dodging de- 
mons, here and there—wherever she was 


not. She made for the wings, struck the 
proscenium—and collapsed. 

Hannah came around enough to make up 
all over again and go through the me- 
chanics of finishing the evening. She had 
a few words to speak toward the end of 
the play, and she stayed on till the closing 
number. She had no spirit for it, but she 
went through with it. Well she knew the 
notice that would be waiting for her at the 
close of the performance! 

In the show’s closing seconds Hannah 
rallied. What a dirty trick it was of John 
Arundel to let her go ahead with the out- 
of-town opening, holding Vi Imbrie in re- 
serve. Hannah pepped up. 

By the time the closing chorus arrived, 
she had made up her mind that she would 
not be fired. Furthermore, she would not 
retreat. She would face the whole crowd, 
principals and producers, at the party that 
night in Atherton Wray’s suite at the hotel. 
Already a plan was broaching in her mind 
—she would confuse ’em and use ’em yet! 


IX 


MEANWHILE a figure had stumbled and 
edged past the people sitting in his row 
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beside the pillar, and tiptoed out of the 
darkened aisle into the light of the lobby. 
Joe Lang, regaining the coolness and 
brightness of the street, gasped a big breath 
in and out. 

His feelings were mixed, to put it mild- 
ly. Outweighing every other emotion was 
his sense of pity for Hannah. He couldn’t 
understand just what had happened, but 
he was shocked unspeakably. He knew the 
inevitable consequence, just as well as 
Hannah did. 

Fighting for its place in his mind, too, 
was his last meeting with Hannah—a meet- 
ing when, he felt, he had not behaved as 
well as he might have. The circumstances 
were really obscure, though they seemed 
so obvious. He should have waited for an 
explanation. He knew Hannah’s code, as 
she had so often expressed it to him. He 
really believed it, when she told him. That 
fact made it all the more difficult to adjust 
himself when he seemed to have such clear 
evidence that Gregory Sayles was Hannah’s 
lover. 

As he paced the streets, he thought more 
clearly about the episode than he ever had 
in the past, and he found that his reaction 
was this—his love for Hannah transcended 
the suspicions he had felt. It was proved 
clearly enough by the way he had been 
stirred by what had just happened in that 
horror of a theater. 

He felt that there was nothing for him 
to do but to rally to Hannah’s aid. She 
might need him. Nothing else mattered. 
His place was to help her in this crisis, re- 
gardless of anything else. Love could 
wait. That was up to her. In the name of 
old friendship, there was nothing else for 
him to do. 

He marched back to the lobby. 

“Come around to Wray’s place—there’s 
a party,” said John Arundel nervously, as 
he greeted Joe in the lobby. 

The musician was delighted to see the 
performer—an outsider, though in the pro- 
fession, who could no doubt give him 
pointers about the show. Besides, Joe 
Lang was a social catch. By the obscure 
trick of fate he walked in a social environ- 
ment—half sporting, half stage, half so- 
ciety, and all elegance—with which Arun- 
del had somehow failed to catch up. Lang 
was not a man to ignore, by any means. 
Joe, wondering if Hannah might be there, 
said he would drop in later. 

“Don’t fail,” Arundel insisted. 
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Changing into her street frock, Hannah 
was thinking hard. She could not believe 
that all was lost. Her firm chin was set 
more firmly than it ever had been. She 
was churning a hundred ideas to the min- 
ute. Dominant was her realization that 
John Arundel was the man to deal with. 
She felt that she had a friend in Hamilton 
Wray. The company liked her, no petty 
professional jealousies having yet grown 
up, as they do in the course of a run. 

Mascara next. The funny, gritty black 
stuff took her outward attention, so that 
Minnie Longstreet did not interrupt her 
thought. John Arundel—how to get him? 
How to confuse and use John Arundel? 

It would be a difficult task, Hannah real- 
ized, because she knew that her failure had 
been inexcusable. The one thing a profes- 
sional performer cannot do is to spoke the 
show. It is unforgivable. 

Light came. There was one chance— 

one possibility—a long shot. 

’ At that moment what she had expected 
happened. The stage manager entered and 
handed her a notice—the dismissal she ex- 
pected. Hannah laughed aloud. All was 
not lost, even honor. Minnie was dressed. 


“Come on, dear!” cried Hannah gayly. 
“T could throw a drink over my lip!” 

Minnie, delighted not to have a hys- 
terical patient to care for, jumped up. 

The party was well started when they 


arrived at Wray’s suite. Hannah’s en- 
trance was as good as any that Mrs. Fiske 
ever built up. Minnie, loyal and full of 
admiration for her companion’s grit, helped 
her by entering the room first. All eyes, 
as they say, were fixed on the door when 
Hannah pirouetted in, laughing. 

“Can’t you build this door more like a 
proscenium, Wray?” she cried. “If you 
did, I’d give you all a good laugh, and 
you’d think you were back in the Tumble 
Inn!” 

People gasped, people laughed, people 
pretended not to hear; but in another mo- 
ment all of them began to feel more at 
home than they had felt before, with that 
unmentioned debacle of Hannah’s in their 
minds. Hannah herself, aside from feeling 
a glow like a swimmer’s after the first 
plunge, received the homage of the crowd 
for her courage. It was brave to come to 
the party at all, and it was still braver to 
lay her cards on the table as she had done. 
Nobody doubted she had received her dis- 
missal, 
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Harry Deschamps broke the ice. 

“ Hello, there!” he cried, adding the 
name of a famous dramatic actress. ‘“‘ Have 
you brought your phlemometer with you?” 

This was an allusion, recognized by every 
one, to one of the most disastrous opening 
nights ever seen on Broadway, when the 
star in question suffered such aberrations 
in pronouncing “ thermometer ” and other 
long words as to send the audience home 
mystified and disgusted—after which the 
show was immediately closed. Hannah’s 
offense was trifling in comparison, as the 
whole company knew. 

“TI left it on that week-end with 
you-u-u!” Hannah responded, humming 
the last phrase of the fatal lyric. 

Everybody felt much better after that. 
People got the impression that Hannah 
had got a reprieve, and turned to their 
business of entertaining themselves and one 
another. Hamilton Wray, a suave host, 
offered champagne to Minnie Longstreet 
and Hannah, proclaiming it the “ real 
quill,” and the two girls settled themselves 
on a comfortable divan. 

High in the air, the opened windows 
caught a tangy breeze, and the crisp glazed 
chintz curtains swayed into the brightly 
lighted chamber like dainty maids in crino- 
line bowing in a square dance. There were 
about twenty guests in the room, which 
adjoined Wray’s sleeping quarters. Miss 
Vandergriff—trich, soignée, a handsome girl 
in the flush of her successful beauty—was 
“acting down ” after the manner of lead- 
ing ladies and movie stars, but was really 
enjoying herself, and would presently lose 
her Ritzy inflection when Wray’s wine 
made its third or fourth round. The usual 
group of satellites, press agents, newspaper 
people, business managers, “friends of 
friends of,” and the rest, had been pared 
down to the smallest possible number, and 
there were only two Detroiters present. 

At Hannah’s debonair appearance one 
member of the company, John Arundel, 
was taken aback. He couldn’t decide 
whether her “ notice,” dispatched by his 
own hand, had reached her or not. He 
couldn’t decide, after her joking allusion 
to the evening’s crisis, whether he had done 
wrong in firing her; whether there hadn’t 
been some other cause than sheer inex- 
perience at the bottom of her blunders; 
whether he hadn’t made a mistake in bring- 
ing Vi Imbrie out to Detroit to look the 
play over so that she could step in if nec- 
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essary. The Hetherington girl, he mused, 
seemed to have personality, and—well, 
“ outs”? was the plain word that he used 
in his ruminations. He felt rather uncom- 
fortable. 

Hannah appraised his somber counte- 
nance and guessed the truth. Now was the 
moment for her first move in getting a re- 
instatement in the company. It was still 
too early, she believed, for Arundel to have 
seen Imbrie and engaged her. If she could 
wangle the thing through on the instant, 
she could work it—perhaps. Anyhow it 
would be easier now than later. 

She spoke in a loud voice—loud enough 
for Arundel and plenty of others to hear. 

“ Mr. Wray,” she said, “ may I use your 
telephone to make a long distance call? 
I want to get Locust Valley, Long Island.” 

“ Certainly,” said Wray, the perfect 
host. ‘“ The telephone is right inside,” he 
added, pointing to the bedroom adjoining. 

Hannah passed into the bedroom, leav- 
ing the door carefully open so that John 
Arundel, who was sitting near at hand, 
could overhear her instructions to the 
operator. 

As Arundel heard Hannah put in a call 
for the Guthries’ home, he realized that 


one way not to be invited to Locust Valley 
was to fire Hannah. She emerged present- 
ly, announcing that the call was expected 
in fifteen minutes. 

That quarter of an hour was a vivacious 
time, and Hannah, strung up to an almost 
frenzied gayety, carried more than her 


share of the entertainment. She recounted 
to the company in general a humorous 
story of her evening’s disaster, carefully 
giving the impression that it had no im- 
portance in her mind. 

“It was the evil eye,” she cried. “ Some- 
body in the audience put the bad thought 
on me. I could hear it whistling around 
my ears, and I got cold all over.” 

“ Dyspepsia,” Harry Deschamps sug- 
gested. 

“The screaming meemies,” another wag 
contributed. 

“T’ll use it in my reminiscences,” Han- 
nah went on, “ fifty years from now when 
I plan to retire from being an ingénue. 
Thanks, Mr. Wray, I don’t keer if I do.” 

Somebody struck up the “ week-end” 
tune on the piano, and Hannah found her- 
self leading the company in an impromptu 
chorus and dance. She ended up in Min- 
nie Longstreet’s arms, with a cheer. 
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The telephone rang. 

“T guess that’s my call, Mr. Wray,” she 
said. 

She closed the bedroom door carefully 
this time. Her heart was pounding, her 
plan of campaign was so audacious, so 
flimsy. She had given her name when she 
put the call in. It was Archie Guthrie’s 
voice that answered. 

“ My dear,” said Hannah, “I had to 
tell you the news.” : 

“What news that takes me away from 
my peaceful bridge table at midnight?” 

Hannah steeled herself. 

“My engagement,” she responded. 

Her voice sounded unfamiliar to herself. 
What she was about to say was like a be- 
trayal, but it had to be done. 

“What engagement?” 

Hannah put her mouth close to the re- 
ceiver. 

“Joe Lang and I are going to be mars 
ried,” she said. 


x 


Two minutes of excited babbling fol- 
lowed—jovial, elated on the Locust Valley 
end, falsely gay on the Detroit end. Han- 
nah’s heart was heavy. She felt like a 
Judas; but it had to be done. 

It was this way, Hannah had reasoned— 
she must have some reason for calling the 
Guthries at midnight; and the only reason 
vital enough without betraying the direness 
of the real emergency was such a reason 
as she had just given. It was especially 
valid because of the close friendship be- 
tween the Guthries and Joe. It was logi- 
cal, because everybody knew the infatua- 
tion he had for Hannah, and there they 
were, both in Detroit together. What more 
natural than such an upshot when they 
met after their respective performances? 

Later in the week, or even next morning, 
Hannah reflected, she could telephone 
again, to announce a breaking of the en- 
gagement before the news would have had 
time to spread from the Guthries outward 
like the proverbial ripple caused by the 
stone. Meanwhile, the real effect at which 
she was striving, the almost chemical re- 
action of her call upon John Arundel, was 
probably working. There had been some- 
thing in his eyes and manner that gave her 
the hint. Besides, she had one more string 
to her bow—one more powerful blow to 
deliver at his crumbling fortifications be- 
fore she gave up the siege. 
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But, it was worse than she had expect- 
ed—far worse! It was becoming agony. 
The group of friends—Joe’s friends rather 
than hers—who were in the Guthries’ 
house a that moment had clustered round 
the telephone, joyous—so joyous — for 
Joe’s sake! They sounded almost maudlin. 

“Probably they’re half tight,” Hannah 
decided, turning with a desperate wolfish 
snap against the torture she was under- 
going. 

At last she got Judie Guthrie on the tele- 
phone, and summoned her resources for the 
final rapier stroke. 

“ Judie,” she said, “ please do me a fa- 
vor, and say a kind word to Arundel for 
me. You know, John Arundel, the mu- 
sician—he dropped in that afternoon at 
your place. He and I have had a little 


falling out, and you can help me a lot.” 

“ Certainly,” fluted Mrs. Guthrie. “ Put 
him on.” 

“Not a word about the news I told 
you,” Hannah cautioned. 

“Certainly not,” came the response. 
I’ve just doubled a three 


“Put him on. 
bid, so hurry!” 

Hannah reached for the door and opened 
it a crack. 

“Mr. Arundel,” she announced, “a 
friend of yours wants to talk to you. It’s 
Mrs. Guthrie,” she added, when he was 
inside the room. 

She handed him the telephone receiver, 
and sat in a negligent attitude in a chair 
by the window while the conversation pro- 
ceeded. She could understand it. Judie— 
bless her!—was asking Arundel out to see 
them “ when the show came to town.” She 
was telling him—Arundel winced visibly— 
how nice it was to have her friend Hannah 
in an Arundel show. She thought so much 
of Hannah, of Arundel’s music, of every- 
thing—how had it gone? Oh, wasn’t that 
perfect? What a beautiful night! He 
wasn’t to forget to come down—and so, 
au revoir! 

Oh, Judie! 
word—everything by 
veiled at that! What a friend! 
woman! 

Arundel rose from the telephone a little 
awkwardly, a little angrily. He was being 
used—there was no doubt about it; still— 

He bowed Hannah out of the bedroom. 
She stepped into the other room—and 
turned to ice. A frozen claw ripped at her 
breast and clamped hard upon her heart. 


How smart! Not a direct 
implication, and 
What a 
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She felt that she had reeled. She was dizzy. 
She felt sick, miserable, broken. 

Standing near the door, where he had 
just put down his hat, was Joe Lang. 

The moment was pregnant with emotion 
for both of them. The terrible effect of 
the evening performance was still fresh 
and horrifying in Joe’s mind. Further- 
more, it was superimposed upon the cir- 
cumstances of their last meeting, for he 
was still subconsciously weighed down by 
his mistrust of her relations with Gregory 
Sayles. He was abashed, uncertain, heart- 
sick. He did not know what effect the 
sequence of events would have on their 
next meeting. 

To Hannah the sight of Joe was like the 
apparition of an avenging spirit. The 
wires in the adjoining room were still hot 
with her false information. Not a block 
away, dim, shadowy, and deserted, the 
auditorium of the Imperial Theater still 
echoed with the sound of her catastrophe. 

With a sudden rush of panic sorrow, she 
realized that she had broken her faith, not 
only with Joe Lang, but with herself. Joe, 
loyal friend, to whom she was bound by 
the obligation of his real affection, she had 
always exempted from her doctrine of cyni- 
cal materialism; yet here, inside of two 
weeks, she had confused and used Joe re- 
morselessly, brazenly, unforgivably. 

Her plot to secure her job—a plot that 
had gone far astray, since she realized that 
the only effect of Gregory’s telegram was 
to prejudice Arundel against her—had 
brought about a scene that had cut Joe to 
the quick, a scene that she longed to blot 
out. Confusion there! Then to-night— 
how treacherously, how slightingly, she had’ 
treated him! She had used his name, his 
honest love for her, his friendship and his 
friends, all at once. She had used all these 
on the slender chance of furthering her own 
success—which, in truth, she had justly 
forfeited by her unspeakable failure on the 
Imperial stage. Such a failure made her 
class herself, in her heart of hearts, as the 
veriest tyro, the least matured of all ac- 
tresses who aspired to the name. 

So it was a penitent girl who sheepishly 
offered her hand to a bewildered young 
man, hard on the hour of midnight, in Ath- 
erton Wray’s suite, where the curtains 
danced suavely like crinolined maidens in 
a square dance. 

Somehow, despite the breeze, it seemed 
stifling in that crowded room. ‘The heat 
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seemed to stifle speech, too. The let-down 
in Hannah’s spirits was commensurate with 
Joe’s uncertainty about her feelings toward 
him. 

Finally she could stand it no longer. 

“Let’s get out of here, Joe!” she whis- 
pered. “ Let’s go somewhere where we can 
talk!” 

As she threw on her hat, she remembered 
one thing that had to be done—one more 
piece of confusing, one last stroke to clinch 
her evening’s work. 

Since Arundel’s return from the tele- 
phone, he had seemed very gay. Without 
being urged he had taken his place at the 
piano—an unusual condescension on his 
part—and was making the keys sound to 
a medley of his own airs and others, deftly, 
brilliantly interspersed. The company was 
enjoying his performance. 

Girding herself for the battle, Hannah 
approached him gayly. He looked up, a 
quizzical and uncertain smile on his face. 

“ Good night, Mr. Arundel,” she cried, 
and waited. 

Every atom of will in her make-up was 
bent on forcing his answer. He would ave 
to say what she wanted him to! 

There was a moment’s hesitation; then 
out it caine. 

“ Rehearsal at cleven this morning, Miss 
Hetherington,” said Arundel. 

Having given vent to the grudging re- 
prieve, he felt better, and smiled again. 

Hannah’s heart was flooded with joy. 
It was the answer! She had won! She 
admitted to herself that if he had not vol- 
unteered the information, she would have 
demanded it of him. Both were ignoring 
the notice of an hour before. Well and 
good, leave it at that. Triumph! 

“Good night, everybody!” she called. 
“ See you later!” 

XI 


In the lobby a pitiful problem presented 
itself to her and Joe. Where to go? They 
couldn’t go to her room or to his room— 


hotels being hotels the world over. The 
grill and the dining room were closed. The 
lobby was noisy and distracting and the 
things they had to say to each other seemed 
to demand different surroundings. 

Like two waifs, two mendicants, they 
huddled through the doors together, bowed 
out superciliously by the spangled door- 
man, almost as if they had been trying to 
cadge the price of a meal. In the summer 
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street the night was balmy. There were 
few passers-by. The shops had closed. 
Traffic was scarce. 

Hannah and Joe strolled in silence, 
walled in by their own thoughts, and in- 
stinctively bent their steps to a little oasis 
of park ahead. There they turned in, and 
it was evident that they were not the only 
pair of homeless lovers in Detroit that 
night. Arc lights, the city children’s sub- 
stitutes for moons, cast their beams on 
many occupied benches, where couples who 
cared naught for the revealing rays sat in 
the postures of human love-making. 

Presently, their spirits soothed and sim- 
plified by the quiet, airy night, Joe and 
Hannah found a seat. She glanced at the 
bowed figure of the man beside her as he 
traced arabesques in the gravel with his 
cane. With a womanly impulse, she 
seized his arm. 

“ Don’t do that,” she said. 

He looked up, in masculine distrust of 
the female impulse toward neatness. He 
smiled and stopped. 

Two people, that was all—two out of a 
myriad; not actor and actress, not people 
of talent and culture, moving in a crafty 
and sophisticated world, but a simple hu- 
man couple like a score of others that sat 
beneath the synthetic moons of love in that 
Detroit park. Speech was difficult. Fur- 
thermore, it seemed unnecessary. What 
could they say? 

Unconsciously Joe began to dig the path 
again. Hannah slapped his arm—a love 
gesture that was old when the first dairy- 
maid huddled with her sweetheart under a 
hedge. Their common smile was almost 
a giggle. 

“Old Joe!” breathed Hannah. It was 
a caress. He wriggled like a schoolboy. 
“So mad at me!” she breathed. He would 
not look at her. ‘“ Believing such horrid 
things about me!” 

Her reproach was as mild as milk, but 
it was enough for Joe. Something heavy 
was lifted from his heart, permitting hap- 
piness to fill it. Something had got off the 
wire, and he had a clear line. 

The aureole of green foliage where the 
arc light loomed across the way suddenly 
became, in Joe’s eyes, unspeakably, miracu- 
lously lovely. Then he glanced at Han- 
nah. Her eyes were brilliant, her firm lit- 
tle face was tender. Joe could hardly un- 
derstand. Was it because of him? 

Stupid male! Hardly more stupid than 
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all his brothers in the world, but stupid! 
As her'sex has always done in a crisis, Han- 
nah took up the task of leadership. She 
planned to propose to him in another mo- 
ment. Meanwhile, she snuggled closer. 

“ Put that stick down,” she commanded. 

When he did so, he found that there was 
no other place to put his arm except around 
her shoulders. She moved forward. Some- 
how his arm had slipped down around her 
waist. She looked at him. Somehow there 
didn’t seem anything else to do but kiss 
her. He did it. 

He found he couldn’t stop. Then he 
wasn’t sure whether he couldn’t, or whether 
she wouldn’t let him. It became absolutely 
necessary to stop, because the law was ap- 
proaching. 

Joe couldn’t see the law, but there it was. 
He couldn’t mistake that majestic crunch, 
that measured progress over the gravel. 
The law, wearing brass buttons and swing- 
ing a night stick, was upon him. The 
crunch resounded in his ears. 

“ Here comes a cop,” he managed to 
whisper. 

Hannah did not see what difference the 
policeman made. Why did Joe have to 


behave like a little boy and run from the 
approach of brass buttons? 

Joe, with a great effort, wrenched his 
lips free, and tried to assume a negligent, 
haughty attitude; but his arm was still 


fast around Hannah’s waist. The law was 
on him. 

“ Good evening,” Joe stammered. 

“ Good evening—nice night,” came the 
husky response. 

Without further to-do, the law turned 
its majestic rear upon them and went its 
measured way, crunch, crunch, crunch. 
That was all—nothing worse. 

At the same instant Joe discovered that 
his lips and Hannah’s were together again. 

“Old Joe,” breathed Hannah presently, 
“stop kissing me!” 

Joe said to himself that she had been 
kissing hira, too. He didn’t see why he 
should take all the blame. 

What was the matter with Joe? Why 
didn’t he ask Hannah to marry him? Well, 
she would find out. There was no time 
like the present. 

“Joe!” she said. 

“ Yes?” 

“Joe, why don’t you ask me to marry 
you?” she demanded. 
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It took Joe thirty seconds to rally. Then 
he did remarkably well, considering. 

“T have already,” he pouted. 

Hannah thought that over. His arm 
— about her. His lips found her 

air. 

“ All right!” she said at last. 
settled, then.” 

Joe was startled by the brusqueness of 
her tone. If he could take a joke, why 
couldn’t she? In panic he demanded: 

“ How is it settled?” 

Hannah snuggled closer and shut her 
eyes. She drew a sigh and giggled—actual- 
ly giggled this time. 

“T’ll marry you, Joe,” she said, “a week 
from Thursday!” 

After half an hour passed, Hannah be- 
gan to think back. With a sinking emo- 
tion she remembered her telephone call. 
She shut her eyes tight to summon her 
courage. 

“T called up the Guthries just after the 
show and told them you and I were going 
to be married,” she announced all of a 
sudden. 

“What?” cried Joe. 

Hannah hastened on, cutting him off. 

“ Now don’t ask any questions, silly!” 
she cried. “I just did, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

She put her fingers over his lips. Joe, 
in the fatuous idiocy of devotion, kissed 
them and promptly forgot whatever he 
had planned to say. 

Time passed. There was just one other 
thing to straighten out, Hannah’s methodi- 
cal mind told her. As calmly as she could, 
she said: 

“Oh, what a rotten time I had of it at 
the show to-night!” 

Joe gulped. 

“Did you?” he responded at last. 

She assembled her forces. 

“You didn’t get there in time to see any 
of it, did you?” she finally inquired. Her 
voice, she thought, hid her soul’s tumult. 

Joe gulped again. He looked up the 
path; then he looked down the path; then 
he looked straight ahead. Then he looked 
at her. 

“No, I didn’t get through in time,” he 
said. 

To the casual observer it might have 
been merely a yellow arc light, but to Han- 
nah, just then, it was a constellation in 
paradise. 


“ That’s 


THE END 








